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CHAPTER L 

Three miles out of London there stands a square 
old-fashioned red-brick house surrounded by a high 
wall. It is not three miles away from streets and 
lamp-posts and shops, for then it would have been 
in the country, and Lime House, as they called it, 
was not in the country; only two miles distant 
from great thoroughfares and public places; yet 
the belt of trees from which it took its name made 
all the summer long a thick, soft, barrier between 
it and the dusty world, and when you got within 
the walls which enclosed the trim well-kept garden, 
it was quite possible to forget how near you still 
were to the hurry and business and struggle and 
noise of London life. 

It was a trim garden with straight walks and 
clipped shrubs and conventional flower-beds; there 
were no dark corners nor hidden pools, everything 
was flat and sunny and open to the eye of day. 
The garden looked as if it had been made by the 
same person who had built the house with its flat 
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roof and symmetrical rows of square windows. 
Everything had been done upon principle, and it 
had been intended that everything should be formal 
and methodical ; but fortunately Nature is self- 
willed and can assert her rights A plant of ivy 
growing unnoticed in an obscure corner had thrown 
up its straggling shoots until they had twined 
themselves round one of the chimneys ; young 
mosses made lines of tender green between the 
slates; the stone-crop spread itself over the stable 
wall and the sparrows had built their nests under 
the eaves. Nothing, however, had as yet destroyed 
the peaceful regularity which belonged to the place ; 
it might be an unromantic retreat for old age, or a 
haven of domestic happiness ; but here it would 
have seemed that there was no place for passions, 
tumults, or alarms ; 

**In youth we love the darksome lawn, 
Brushed by the owlet's wing ; 
Then twilight is preferred to dawn. 
And autumn to the spring ; " 

and one would have thought that the uncertain 
hopes and visions of youth, whose charm consists 
in that very uncertainty, must here be dispelled 
beneath the light of common day: that even the 
autumn would be a time of calm resignation 
rather than of tender regret, and that the budding 
hopes of spring would fear no sudden frost or early 
heat, but would swell out under gentle unvaryinig 
natural influences, and blossom duly at the ap- 
pointed season. Childhood might here fitly make 
its entrance into life, or old age await in patience 
the time of its departure, but those intermediate 
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years of youth and hope and tumult and despair, 
when life is at once so beautiful and so full of 
anguish, — so sweet and so bitter, — could not be 
spent within the narrow limits of these sheltering 
walls. 

If Lime House had in truth been designed as a 
home for childhood and a haven for old age, it was 
fulfilling its destiny. Old Mrs. Anstie, the picture 
of what an old lady should be, in the figured satin 
gown which seemed a part of herself, sat in her arm- 
chair by the hearth in the pretty drawing-room ; 
and the grass plot outside was worn by the aimless 
feet of her great-grandchildren, who had been sent 
home from India, one by one as they were born, 
to grow up fosy and strong like English children 
in the English air. 

Lime House did in this way (as we have said) 
accomplish its mission, but at the same time its 
doors had not been shut to those who, it might 
have been imagined, had not an equal right to 
seek admittance there. Mrs. Anstie was indoors 
half asleep in the deep arm-chair from which she 
rarely moved, the children were at their lessons 
in the schoolroom ; but it was a lovely afternoon 
in February, and the garden was not deserted. 

At the further end of the lawn there was a high 
laurel hedge which hid the pear trees and currant 
bushes beyond, and under the hedge a girl was 
sitting on a straight-backed chair with some white 
needlework in her hands. An older lady wai- . 
reading the newspaper at a little distance from * 
her, and a young man was lying on the grass close 
at her feet. 

They were not brother and sister, they were not 
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relations, and they were both in early youth ; and 
yet there was nothing about them which disturbed 
the repose of the atmosphere which belonged to 
the place. 

She was rather above the middle height, and sat 
upright whilst she worked. Perhaps she was not; 
handsome, certainly she was not pretty. Her 
colouring was clear and healthy but not brilliant, 
there was no striking symmetry of feature, but there 
was a gracious and strong simplicity of expression 
which gave you a sense of hidden beauty, and 
almost made you feel it to be your own fault if 
it did not manifest itself to you at once; her 
brown hair was parted back from a broad unruffled 
forehead, her mouth was firm without severity, and 
her grey eyes had the grave, almost solemn serenity 
which is seldom seen in youth, and belongs rather 
to infancy than to childhood. If goodness and 
truth were beautiful to you, you might have 
thought that Rose Anstie was beautiful too. 

Perhaps it was her sweet full voice and clear 
intonation, or the charm of her manner, at once 
self-possessed and humble, dignified and courteous, 
or it might have been the power of her rare slow 
smiles; but whatever It was, the peace which en- 
folded her shone into your heart, diffusing a soft, 
mild radiance, and bringing you into a purer region. 
Though storms might rage and waves break over 
her head, her soul you felt would soon again lie 
still and untroubled as the pool left by the storm 
in the hollow of the rock. 

She was working quickly and without interrup- 
tion; her upright attitude, the decision of her 
movements, and everj^thing about her showed that 
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the repose which belonged to her nature lay too 
deep to be opposed to activity; whilst on the 
other hand it would have seemed at first sight that 
under no circumstances could the activities of life 
have connected themselves with the figure lying at 
her feet. 

He lay at full length on the grass, listlessly 
turning over the leaves of a book, and there was a 
languid expression even in the slight brown hand 
upon which he rested his head. His fingers were 
pushed through his curly hair, and from time to time 
his soft dark eyes were turned towards Rose, and 
then lowered as if it was too much trouble to raise 
them higher than the folds of her dress. They had 
known each other ever since they were children, for 
he was step-son to Rose's aunt, and had just become 
Sir Laurence Carey, on the death of his grandfather, 
and been summoned home from India to succeed 
to an old but poverty-stricken baronetcy, and take 
possession of an estate so heavily encumbered that his 
liabilities almost exceeded his gains. As yet, how- 
ever, he had hardly ascertained his position, and was 
waiting with his mother at Lime House until his 
lawyers should bring his affairs into order for him. 

He was in no haste himself and had no desire to 
hurry them ; he was content to lie in the shade and 
talk or be silent ; for he and Rose were intimate 
enough to be silent if they chose. There had been a 
pause of some minutes now before she spoke. 

" I thought you were going to read Tennyson to 
me, Laurie.^" she said. 

" So I was," he said ; " but I don't know where 
to begia I wish I knew which poem to read, but 
I don*t know how to choose. Choose for me." 
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He raised himself slightly as he spoke and held 
out the book towards her. 

" No, Laurie," she said, without taking it ; ** choose 
for yourself." 

"But that is just what has been my difficulty all my 
life," he said rather plaintively, sinking back again 
upon the grass ; " my insuperable difficulty. When 
I was a child I never came in for dessert without 
its being embittered to me by their asking which I 
liked best, oranges or pears. When I grew up it 
was even worse, for they wanted to know which I 
liked best, the army, the church, or the law ; and I 
was obliged to draw lots because I could not make 
up my mind. Now, as soon as these lawyers have 
done their work they will be wanting to know if I 
will go back to India, or sell out of the army 
and stay in England ; and to make it worse, you 
won't tell me what I am to read to you. You join 
with everybody else in thrusting undesired re- 
sponsibilities upon me." 

''Because it is good for you to use your own 
faculties. It is nonsense to say that you cannot 
choose. You must know whether you like best to 

return to India, or to live at Carey's Court You 
must like one of these places better than the other." 
" I like this garden better than either," he said, 
throwing his book aside. "I like our life here 
and everything about it. Your duties occasionally 
obtrude themselves too much ; I object to that 
uncomfortable chair, and I should like Bobby's 
pinafore to remain unhemmed; but still here it is 
quite possible to lead a purposeless, useless, delight- 
ful existence. We shut out the sound of traffic 
and business, and most of those things whicl 
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remind us so painfully of the energies of the world 
we live in. We have no amusements, no interests, 
no friends." 

"Please don't make the pronoun plural," she 
said, interrupting him. "I am sure I don't know 
where you find the original of the dismal picture 
which you have drawn ; it seems to me entirely 
from your own imagination. You have been here 
one fortnight ; how can you know anything at all 
about our life.? Why, Laurie, you don't even 
understand the meaning or purpose of your own." 

" Of course not ; how can I, when I doubt about 
its having any meaning, and when I am quite sure 
that it has no purpose } Give me a little help. Rose. 
I will give you anything you wish for, even to the 
half of my inheritance, if you will tell me what to 
do with it." 

" What is the half of nothing } " she said, smiling 
at him. " I don't think I could be accused of 
mercenary motives even if I did consent to decide 
your fate for you. But of course I cannot do that. 
As your mother says you were doing well in 
India, I suppose you had better have remained 
there if your grandfather had not died; but now 
you see you have what people call 'a position,' 
and things are changed." 

, " Yes, and for once my wishes were not consulted. 
Not that I should complain of having had greatness 
thrust upon me if it had brought anything better 
worth having ; but what does it matter to me that 
Sir Laurence Careys have lived and died one after 
another for so many generations? No doubt it is 
an interesting historical fact, but it is personally 
notliing at all to me. Some day people will be 
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interested to know that the last Sir Laurence Carey 
accomplished the ruin of the family fortunes and 
the destruction of the decaying property and died in 
obscurity without heirs; for I have a presentiment 
that I shall be known in history as the last baronet." 

"Well, Laurie, you have a right, I suppose, to 
take a gloomy view of your own prospects, but I 
object to your painting mine in the same colours. 
Your mother, I know, thinks our life here is a very 
dull one, and she dislikes the dulness which you 
admire. But why do you say that we have no friends ? 
People have been very kind to me." 

" People I What people ?" 

" Well, there are the Miss Sloanes ; " said Rose, 
considering; "my old governess and her sister, you 
know. Then there is Mrs. Buckley, the doctor's 
wife, I see her very often, and Mr. Kinnaird, — and 
Mr. Viner." She made a little pause before the last 
name, and then took up her work which she had 
dropped, and went on with it quickly. Laurie 
waited for a moment or two before he spoke 
again and this time he did not look up as he said : 

w Do you call Viner your friend ? " 

" Yes, I do ; " she answered quietly, but a faint 
flush spread itself over her face as she spoke. Mrs. 
, Carey, who had been sitting behind her news- 
paper so far off as not to be able to hear what 
they said, had risen from her chair, and came 
tbwards them at that moment. 

" It is ridiculous to sit out here any longer now 
the sun is going ; I wonder you can play at summer 
in this way — you must have found something very 
interesting to talk about. What was it about ? " 
she saidi glancing from one to the other with 
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bright curious eyes, and folding up her news- 
paper in a compact square. Laurie hesitated for 
a moment, and it was Rose who answered the 
question. 

"We were talking of Mr. Viner," she said, with 
perfect composure. 

"Ah ! the young man who paints. Yes. I remem- 
ber, your grandmother told me he came here very 
often. He lives at the other side of the road, doesn't 
he } Men who have no homes of their own get 
too fond of other people's, and it becomes tiresome. 
They are like the cuckoos and don't wait for in- 
vitations. You have been in a difficult position 
too, as mistress of the house, but / shall not 
feel any difficulty in telling him when he is not 
wanted." 

"You are making a mistake. Aunt Kate," said 
Rose. She spoke in her usual low tones, but with 
decision, and she had risen to her full height 
and stood opposite to her aunt, the dark polished 
leaves of the laurel hedge making a background to 
her tall upright figure. " You make a mistake. Mr, 
Viner has been here very often, but he always has 
been and always will be welcome." She turned and 
gathered up her work from the seat, and added, 
" Will you come in for some tea presently ? I must 
go, or the children will be waiting for me. I see 
Bobby is coming to call me." 

The little boy came running across the lawn as 
she spoke, and delivered his message as he leant 
panting against her knees. " Please Auntie, tea 
is ready. And Mr. Viner is come, and will you 
come to him now, directly } And please may he 
have currant jam for tea ? " 
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CHAPTER II. 

As Rose took her little nephew's hand in hers and 
walked at once across the grass towards the house, 
Mrs. Carey felt that she had been defeated. She 
had been long away from her mother's house, kept 
a constant attendant upon her father-in-law, but 
before she came to Lime House she had felt 
anxious about the frequent visits of this young 
Mr. Viner of which the letters spoke ; and now 
that she had seen for herself how much the little 
household there held itself apart from the world, 
she felt more anxious still. She had imagined 
that she would be able easily to work a reform. 
Rose had been left too much to herself; but she 
liked Rose, and did not doubt that she would be 
guided by her; and now, at the first mention of 
the reformation which she had contemplated. Rose 
had opposed a gentle but firm resistance. 

Mrs. Carey was not angry with her, but she 
was surprised and vexed. She wished those about 
her to be happy, but she liked to make them 
happy in her own way. 

To her father-in-law, the old Sir Laurence Carey, 
she had been for many years a kind and affection- 
ate, though not a tender nurse; and now that he was 
dead, she was equally ready to devote herself to 
the good of her step-son, her niece, and the house- 
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hold at Lime House generally. It was hard upon 
her to find her first attempt repulsed. She had 
wished to enlist Rose upon her side ; she had 
meant to tell Mr. Viner frankly that they did not 
desire to see him so often at the house ; she was 
a blunt, energetic little woman, and she did not 
sufficiently recognise the fact that our doors are 
not our own to shut upon unwelcome guests ; 
she did, however, see that without Rose's co- 
operation her powers would be considerably re- 
stricted. 

"Young people in these days are dreadfully 
self-willed," she said, with vexation, to her son, 
when they were left alone ; " really, I don't knov/ 
what is to be done with them. If an older person 
gives them advice, that is in itself a sufficient 
reason to them for rejecting it. What does Rose 
know about this young man, except that he lodges 
at the other side of the road ; has bought him- 
self an easel and a paint-box, and calls himself 
an artist? Unless he were to be a poet at once, 
I don't suppose he could have chosen a more 
foolish, sentimental, idle profession. The name is 
just an excuse for doing nothing. But people will 
all go their own ways now, and the younger they 
are the more confident they seem to be that they 
cannot go wrong." 

" I quite agree with you ; human nature is in 
a bad way," said Laurie lazily, sauntering after 
her towards the house. " For my part I despair 
of reforming it." 

Strange to say, in spite of her energy and her 
ruling powers, Mrs. Carey had not succeeded either 
in influencing Laurence or in quarrelling with 
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him. He was immoveable, but coutteous ; obsticale, 
but gentle ; and gradually his step-motber had 
learnt to resign herself to the mental and physical 
languor, which she had once attributed to moral 
and remediable weakness, but which she had now 
begun to consider constitutional 

Rose was seated at the head of the table with 
the children round her, pouring out the tea, when 
Mrs, Carey came into the room and advanced 
towards her, leaving her son standing in the doorway. 
The schoolroom was a low bare room, looking out 
on to the front garden; the sun had passed away 
from the windows, and the blinds were drawn up, 
so that the wind blew in freshly through the lime 
trees at the gate, and lifted the children's hair 
from their foreheads. 

" Shut the door, Laurie," cried his mother shatply ; 
''don't leave us in such a draught" 

'' Mr. Viner : my aunt, Mrs. Carey," said Rose, 
introducing them ; and then a young man, stand- 
ing on the other side of her, bowed^ and Mrs. 
Carey directed towards him her keenest powers of 
observation. 

'*My son had the pleasure of meeting you here 
the other day, I think ? " she said in rather a 
marked manner, keeping her eyes upon him all 
the time; but though her eyes were quick in 
reading faces, she felt at once that this was a 
face which baffled hen It was a young, stern, 
melancholy Uicc. The sadness of the expression 
was what struck her most ; but it was a sadness 
which she did not understand An artistic tem- 
perament was naturally, almost inevitably according 
to her ideas, a sad one ; but then it was a soft, 
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slow, sentimental sadness ; and this young man, she 
owned to herself, had nothing soft or sentimental 
about him. He was almost as slight as Laurie, 
but he was eminently muscular, strong, erect, and 
active. He looked like a man who had lived a 
hard life, who had done battle with the world, 
who was still struggling, and was neither despond- 
ing nor triumphant It was a face which might 
grow eager, but which could not be anxious ; 
which might repel, but which could not betray; 
and the self-control (too habitual to be apparent) 
would prevent anyone from learning more than it 
chose to reveal : so it was that after that rapid 
scrutiny Mrs. Carey turned away in disappointment 
She felt herself injured on all sides. Rose had 
refused to submit to her ; and now this unwelcome 
stranger who, she had hoped, would fulfil her 
expectations and, as it were, take part against him- 
self, by being, as it befitted an artist to be, foolish 
and sentimental and shy, was, on the contrary, 
grave and strong and undisturbed; evidently quite 
capable of resisting any attacks which she might 
make upon him. 

The young men nodded to each other, but 
without cordiality ; and Laurie walked away to the 
window, whilst Mr. Viner took the loaf and began 
cutting up bread and butter for the children. Rose 
seemed to take it quite as a matter of course ; 
whilst Mrs. Carey, in the midst of her annoyance, 
confessed to herself that, in spite of the intimate 
position which he appeared to occupy, his manner 
was rather distant than familiar. 

No doubt it was very annoying. Here was this 
unknown man established as a constant visitor at 
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the house ; and of course Rose (for whom she had 
far other plans) would fall in love with him out 
of simple contradiction to her now, if indeed she 
had not done it already. She was so much occu- 
pied with her own depressing anticipations, that 
for some minutes she paid little attention to what 
was going on around her ; then the three children 
began to chatter all together, and she roused herself 
to hear them eagerly planning an expedition to 
the Zoological Gardens under Mr. Viner's escort. 

"We shall see the vampires who suck the blood 
of children, and the birds which live on fire, and 
the most dangerous white bears," cried Johnnie, 
the youngest, in an exulting climax, regardless of 
natural history. 

" Do you know I have sold a picture, and sold 
it well to a rich banker.^" Mr. Viner was saying 
to Rose, amidst the din of the children's voices. 
" He came down here and saw me the other day 
because he had known my mother formerly, and 
he was very kind, and bought a picture directly." 

"That is good news/' she said cordially; and 
her sincere eyes met his frankly, corroborating her 
words, 

*' You are an artist, I believe } " said Mrs. Carey, 
breaking into the conversation, and addressing him 
directly. 

** Well, yes/* he said, ** I paint pictures, but I 
am not successful ; " and yet, though he made the 
admission, it was without a touch of self-pity or 
wounded vanity, still less despondency. He said 
it as simply recognizing a fact which he meant 
one day to overcome. 

"Yet you do not intend to give it up?** she said ; 
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hoping that his answer might give her some insight 
into his character. 

** Certainly not," he said ; and a curious light 
shone out for an instant from his eyes. They were 
light-grey, deep-set eyes, and he was pale, with 
straight features, slightly hollowed cheeks, and 
dark hair which grew low upon his forehead. It 
was a peculiar face, but it was a handsome one, in 
spite of the absence of roundness and colour. " It 
is handsome and dangerous," Mrs. Carey said to her- 
self, as she watched the light which had suddenly 
shone out of his eyes at the mention of his pro- 
fession, die as rapidly away. He seemed to wish 
to let the subject drop, for he turned to Laurie 
with some remark upon the public news of the 
day, and said no more about himself or his pros- 
pects, though Laurie was provoking, and would not 
respond to his attempt at conversation. 

**I take no interest in public affairs," he said, 
throwing up and catching again, as he spoke, one 
of the children's balls which he had picked up off 
the floor. " I never knew any history, so I have 
no foundation to build upon. I don't think I shall 
ever know anything of contemporaneous history 
until I can keep a secretary to read the news- 
papers for me, and tell me about it afterwards." 

" I believe Laurie would like to keep someone 
to eat, and drink, and breathe, and do everything, 
except sleep, for him," said Rose, standing up as 
if to break up the party. And then there was a 
solemn little silence, whilst the children stood 
round thQ table with folded hands, and Mary the 
eldest said grace. 

The others went away, but I*aurie remained 
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leaning against the window. He heard Mr. Viner 
wish his mother good-bye in the passage. Rose 
was standing on the gravel-walk which led to the 
gate, with one of her little nephews. The sunset, 
which was glowing on the other side of the house, 
was faintly reflected in the air around her, as she 
stood bareheaded, gathering some early snowdrops 
from a stand of spring flowers. She turned when 
Mr. Viner came out of the house and down the 
path. He said a few words, she smiled and held 
out her hand, and then he went away, swinging 
the gate behind him. Rose came slowly back to 
the house, with her head slightly bent and her eyes 
on the ground ; the flowers had dropped unheeded 
on the gravel at her feet. Laurie went away from 
the window, and he could not have told why, but 
he would not tell her of them. That evening 
when he went out and lit his cigar after dinner, 
he found them lying crumpled and wet with dew, 
in the same place where they had fallen in their 
beauty a few hours ago ; and he felt a kind of pity 
for them and would not leave them to be trodden 
under careless feet, but laid them away to fade 
and die under the shelter of their own leaves, 
was Laurie's way to be fond of anything which 
was neglected or despised. 

It was the next day that Mrs. Carey announced 
her intention of paying some visits to her old 
friends and acquaintances; to those at least who 
still came to Lime House, and might be counted 
among Rose's friends, and with whom she herself 
had kept up her connection, when from time to 
time she came to stay with her mother. 

She did not ask Rose to go with her; for her 
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principal object was to get an opportunity for 
asking questions which she did not desire that 
Rose should hear asked or answered ; and besides 
she felt that she was much better employed in 
amusing Laurie at home ; nor would she in any 
case have desired that her step-son should accom- \ 
pany her, for she knew that he was apt to regard ' 
acquisition of necessary knowledge as the result of 
unjustifiable curiosity. Having yesterday used her 
own eyes to no purpose, Mrs. Carey was now 
anxious to make use of other people's. 

She went first to Mrs. Buckley, the doctor's wife, 
a kind little woman, but so much occupied with 
the cares of a large family as to have little time 
or observation to spare for anyone outside that 
radius. She remembered to congratulate Mrs. 
Carey on her son's return, and to say how glad 
she was that Rose and all the dear children were 
so well ; and then she went on to talk of Minnie's 
height, and George's cleverness, and the baby's 
goodness, until Mrs. Carey abruptly brought the 
narrative of their virtues and exploits to a close, 
and took her leave, feeling that she had spent 
half an hour and gained nothing. 

Close to the church at the other end of the road 
there was a small house and a brass plate on the 
door, with " S. Augustine's Vicarage " inscribed upou 
it. Mrs. Carey pushed open the gate with a pity 
which was partly kind and partly scornful, and wen.f 
up and rang at the door. w 

"Is your master at home, Martha?" she said to 
the maid who opened it. "Why has he not been 
to see me.^ Did not he know that I have been a 
fortnight at Lime House?" 

C 
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" Indeed, ma'am, I can't say," returned Martha ; 
** he has been very busy of late. I am afraid he is 
engaged at the present minute, but if you will walk 
into the drawing-room " 

" I will just speak to him first," said Mrs. Carey. 
She was evidently almost more at home here than, 
in her own mother's house. In fact, Martha and her 
master were both her prot^g^s. Martha had been 
taught to read and write in her own parish school, 
and had studied the higher branches of education, 
cookery, scouring, and dusting, under the tuition of 
Mrs. Carey's own cook and housemaid ; and her 
master, the Rev. George Kinnaird, the Bon of an old 
friend, who had been early left an almost friendless 
and destitute orphan, had been clothed, fed, and 
educated at Mrs. Carey's expense. They had both 
disappointed her in different ways : in spite of all 
advice and admonition, Martha had persisted in 
having her gowns made long and putting flowers 
into her Sunday bonnet ; whilst George, who with 
his hard head and absence of private means ought 
clearly to have taken advantage of the good opening 
into business which had been offered to him, had 
given it up — destroyed all her hopes and his own 
prospects by insisting upon receiving Holy Orders. 
It was certainly hard upon her; he had announced 
his resolution suddenly, and she had never been able 
to understand the grounds upon which it was 
founded. George had always shown himself grateful, 
though unconciliatory, in his conduct towards her; he 
was certainly not exempt from the independence and 
self-will which Mrs. Carey considered to be the bane 
of the rising generation. She did not sympathise 
with his profession, with his perpetual church- 
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services, and his untiring work among his people; 
and yet Laurie indicated the truth when he said — 
"My mother cares more for one square inch of 
George Kinnaird's long coat than for all the rest 
of us put together." 

She put Martha aside now, and went down the 
narrow passage, and knocked at the door which led 
into his study. 

It was a small square room, but so bare of fur- 
niture as to give almost an impression of space. 
There was a high book-case filled with books, a desk 
in the corner, and a writing table, at which he sat, 
in the middle of the room. There were three chairs : 
he sat himself upon one, one was piled with books 
and papers, and upon the other sat a little girl of 
about ten years old, very ragged and very dirty. 
Her bonnet, which was much too large for her, had 
fallen back, leaving her dark tangled hair uncovered, 
and she was looking down with interest at a little 
naked foot which she thrust in and out of a torn 
slipper. 

"My dear George," cried Mrs. Carey, "what can 
you be doing, and why have you never come to 
see me all this time.^" 

Mr. Kinnaird stood up and held out his hand, 
looking rather shy and a little ashamed of himself. 
He was a plain, tall young man, with strongly-marked 
features and large hands. 

" I did not know you were here until yesterday,'* 
he said, " and I have been so very busy. Will you 
stay here, or come into the other room?" and he 
laid his hands upon the books which occupied the 
third chair. " You may go now, my child," he added 
to the little girl, " and come again at the same time 

C 2 
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to-morrow.'* The child descended abruptly from her 
seat, pulled her bonnet a little farther on to her 
head, pushed her feet as far as possible into her 
shoes, and shuffled to the door, after bestowing a 
little nod and a friendly " Good afternoon, sir," upon 
her spiritual pastor. 

" What does she come here for, George ? " cried 
Mrs. Carey ; " and if she must come, why can*t you 
have her washed and brushed first ? " 

''She cannot be spared to go to school, so she 
comes here to learn her catechism/' said Mr. 
Kinnaird gravely, deignii^ no answer to the last 
question* 

" Oh ! George, George ! I know I shall have to 
support you some day in a mad-house," said Mrs. 
Carey with an impatient sigh as she followed him 
into the drawing-room. But fond as she was of 
him, she had no more time to bestow upon his 
personal delinquencies, and with her customary 
abruptness rushed at once into the subject which 
lay nearest her heart at the moment 

*'You go very often to Lime House, George; 
do you often meet that young Mr. Viner there?" 
" No, I don't go very often ; they send for me 
to fiee old Mrs. Anstie sometimes ; but no, I don't 
^o <;>ften. Certainly I have met Vincr there. 
Perhaps I may have met him five or six 
times." 

Mrs. Carey paused before she spoke again ; she 
was not accustomed to hesitate, but she did feel it 
rather awkward to put the question which was upon 
her lips — "Do you think he admires Rose?*' Of 
course George was not a man to fall in love himself ; 
lie W'Ould have considered that his office made it 
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impossible ; and besides he was not like other men ; 
at the same time it was hardly in accordance with 
Mrs. Carey's views of what was fitting, to bring 
Rose forward in this way in conversation with a 
young man. So she fell back upon Mr. Viner, 
considered independently of his relations with her 
niece. 

" What do you think of him } " she said in her 
impulsive, way, leaning forward as she sat on the 
tiny chintz-covered sofa, opposite to Mr. Kinnaird, 
who had taken a chair near the table ; a round 
table at which it was evident no one ever sat, with 
a photograph book and an inkstand upon it as an 
ornament. " I am very anxious to hear what is said 
of him. I don't altogether like his looks, and no- 
one seems to know anything about him, and he 
has become so very intimate at my mother's house." 

She really felt her anxieties increasing upon her 
as she thus strung all the causes of them together, 
and she suppressed with difficulty any more explicit 
complaint, and waited for his answer. 

"Well, I don't know anything against him. He 
comes to church," said George Kinnaird, in his 
most official tone, as if the concluding statement 
was a sufficient answer and was to silence all her 
fears. 

"Oh, what does it matter whether he comes to 
church or not?" cried Mrs. Carey, her irritation 
overcoming her better feelings. " I mean, of ^ course 
it matters a great deal as far as his own soul is con- 
cerned, but I was thinking of more impor I mean 

more material things. Where does he come from } 
Who are his relations — what are his prospects ? " But 
upon these points George could give her no assist- 
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ance. She was provoked, but still she could not 
manage to be angry with him ; perhaps in her heart 
she rather respected him for his indifference to his 
neighbours' worldly concerns, and feeling that he 
might perhaps blame her desire for this sort of in- 
formation as much as Laurie despised it, she fell 
back upon the one hope that remained to her in 
the Miss Sloanes. They might be able to tell her 
what she desired to know. 

The Miss Sloanes were sitting together in their 
pretty little sitting-room upstairs, when Mrs. 
Carey was announced. They were two gentle 
maiden ladies who had spent the best years of 
their lives in teaching a little French, the usual 
branches of an English education, and the use of 
the globes, to a select number of pupils, and now 
lived comfortably in what they called "genteel 
retirement." They were both dressed alike in 
grey alpaca dresses, only the ribbons in Miss 
Sloane's cap were mauve, for she had suffered dis- 
appointment fifteen years ago and had never 
recovered it ; and those in Miss Ruth's cap were 
blue, for blue had always been Miss Ruth's 
colour, and it was her colour still. 

They were a little fluttered, but felt honoured 
by Mrs. Carey's visit, and were quite ready to 
talk. 

*' Shall you reside here for any length of time ? " 
asked the eldest Miss Sloane. 

" Oh, I hope you may ! " said the youngest. 

"Yes, I do not mean to go away again just at 
present," said Mrs. Carey; "Rose has done her 
best, but no doubt she has been in an uncom- 
fortable position, with so much responsibility so 
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early thrown upon her. I do not deny that I 
have often felt anxious about her." 

"Yes, it has been a very serious charge," said 
one Miss Sloane, and the other echoed ** Very 
serious indeed." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Carey, feeling her way more 
cautiously than in speaking to George Kinnaird. 
" Yes, the children and my mother have both been 
serious cares, and besides she must have had diffi- 
culties with regard to intercourse — with others." 

"Yes, indeed," said Miss Sloane, stroking one 
hand sympathetically with the other. 

*' Not that I would wish to shield a young girl 
from everything,*^ said Mrs. Carey as confidently 
as if it had been within her power ; " of course 
she must have her difficulties, but it is hard upon 
her to be left to encounter them alone. It is 
difficult to be frank and yet prudent ; and 
of course, however quietly you may live, it is 
impossible altogether to shut out the masculine 
element" 

" Oh, that is so true," said Miss Ruth, sigh- 
ing ; " so very true." Yet, alas, there was no need 
to guard the doors now, and the masculine 
element might have easily introduced itself into 
her gentle presence without fear of being re- 
pulsed. 

"Yes, there are men everywhere," said Miss 
Sloane, with an air of resignation, " and of course 
some of them must be young. Rose is very 
quiet and serious for hjer age, but still I fear she 
must have been giving that young Mr. Viner 
encouragement. Ruth and I have often remarked 
how very very often he is there." 
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** And nobody seems to know anything about 
him," cried Mrs. Carey, roused to indignation ; 
"no one seems to know where he came from. 
As far as I can find out, he paints pictures, and 
lives upon nothing. I only wish he would not 
live here." 

" But the poor young man must live some- 
where," said the gentle Miss Ruth; "and I 
remember he used to be very attentive to his 
mother. She died a year ago ; that was how 
Rose came to know them. Dr. Buckley told 
her about them, and she went to sit with poor 
Mrs. Viner. I don't think we ought to be hard 
upon the young man ; Dr. Buckley often said 
what a good son he was." 

" I have not the least wish to be hard upon him," 
said Mrs. Carey, rather .sharply. She had looked 
to the Miss Sloanes to help her, and now it seemed 
as if they were about to range themselves upon the 
other side. " I must be going home to my mother," 
she said ; " I did not know it was so late ; " and she 
took her leave so abruptly that the Miss Sloanes 
feared that they must in some way have offended 
her. 

She went home hot and tired, feeling that her 
expedition had been of no avail ^ but as yet sh^ 
did not know that it had served but to open the 
doors to the danger it had been intended to avert 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Carey had left Rose and Laurie to take 
care of each other, and set out on her walk with 
a good conscience ; but after she was gone Rose 
had left him to read to her grandmother. The old 
lady was fond of being read to, though she did 
not follow it all. She was, as Laurie called her, 
"the dearest old lady in the world," contented, 
placid, and unexacting. She sat with her hands 
folded over her knitting on her lap,* listening and 
nodding her head now and then gently in approval 
as she caught a sentence which pleased her par- 
ticularly. 

Her chair was drawn up so as to give her a 
view of the garden, and Rose was sitting close by 
the open window. The white curtain was drawn 
back behind her, the loose branches of the jessa- 
mine were every now and then blown by the wind 
across the glass. Old Mrs. Anstie had fallen into 
the quiet meditative state bordering upon sleep 
which was habitual to her, and Rose had gradually 
dropped her voice and then ceased to read altogether. 
The book still lay open upon her knees, and one 
hand lay outstretched upon it whilst the other was 
resting on the window-sill. She too had fallen 
into a dream. She could not have told of what she 
was thinking this afternoon. But she did not wish 
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to move, she did not wish to speak or be spoken 
to ; her grandmother slept, and she could be still 
and idle if she pleased. 

Mrs. Carey that morning had said to herself as she 
vainly tried to silence her anxieties, " And yet why 
should I be anxious about Rose.? Why should people 
fall in love with her.? I am sure I don't know why 
they should. She is not beautiful. I don't consider 
her even pretty; she is not clever, or brilliant, or 
amusing. There is nothing very remarkable about 
her. She ought to be perfectly safe : " and yet Mrs. 
Carey knew that she could not feel her to be safe. 
She knew that there was danger, though she could not 
have told in what the danger lay. Perhaps it was 
as Laurie had once said, that in this busy, struggling, 
agitated world it rested you even to look at Rose. 
As she sat this afternoon just within the shadow 
of the room, her serious grey eyes looking out at 
the clouds which edged the sky, motionless and 
unoccupied, as if lost in some happy inward con- 
templation, you must have felt instinctively that 
her hands would never be stretched out to grasp 
at what was withheld, that her voice would never 
be raised to call for what was denied. People who 
did not understand her said that she was proud 
and cold. They did not give a right impression 
of her when they said it, and yet there was truth 
in what they said. It was true she had that kind 
of pride which would make her silent under injustice 
and passive in suffering ; it was true that she was 
slow to bestow her affections, that to most people 
she was kind and gentle but nothing more. She 
had a full measure of that charity which " sufTereth 
long and thinketh no evil," of that childlike trust 
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which "beareth all things, believeth all things, and 
hopeth all things," but it was a charity which was 
neither impulsive, enthusiastic, nor concentrated, and 
as yet no breath of passion had troubled the still 
surface of her soul. When she was recalled to the 
present this afternoon by the sound of quick, firm, 
footsteps on the gravel, and looked up to see Mr. 
Viner coming down the garden, she did not know 
that she saw before her the beginning and the end 
of all her dreams. 

" Were you looking for me } '* she said, in a low 
voice, stretching out her hand to him with a 
smile. 

"Yes; they told me you were in the garden,** he 
said, sitting down on the ledge of the open window. 
His face was changed from what it had been when 
Mrs. Carey had tried to read it; the mouth was 
less stern, and the eyes were frank and eager. 

"I went to Mr. LaugeFs last night,** he said, 
"and took my picture. Did I tell you he is the 
banker who bought my picture.^ He knew my 
mother long ago, when she was a young girl." His 
voice had a thrill of tenderness in it as he spoke 
of his mother, and he paused a moment before he 
added, " He was so very kind. There were other 
artists there, and altogether it was very encourag- 
ing. They seemed to think that I might perhaps 
really paint a picture some day.** 

He said it with the mixture of humility and 
pride and a kind of scorn for his own hopes with 
which youth is so apt to speak of its future. 

" I am so very glad,** she said. She did not 
know much about it, but she knew that he was 
pleased and that therefore she was glad. 
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" Perhaps I think too much of it," he said, " but 
you see it is the first time I have got even a 
tolerable price for anything I have done ; the first 
time I have had a word of praise from anyone 
who understands what they are praising; and now 
I shall at least try for the Academy." 

"I don't know anything about it," she said, "so 
it does not matter what I say, but I do believe 
that you will succeed." 

" Then I will believe in you," he said lightly ; 
but she bent her head down a little lower and 
made no answer. 

"I wanted to tell you," he went on, "but I 
have no time to stay, and I am so glad just to have 
escaped your formidable aunt. I hope you won't 
let her shut your doors against your friends. She 
seems to look upon everyone with suspicion. When 
is she going away ? I hope you will tell her that 
we have been friends for years and years." 

" She cannot make it different," said Rose, as 
she lifted up her head and looked at him frankly, 
ren^embering her own words to her aunt, — *' He 
always has been and always will be welcome." 

" No, I am not afraid/' he said, and clasped her 
hand for a moment, and went away without more 
words. Rose sat still where he had left her, and 
once more her thoughts wandered into dream- 
land ; but the light had grown stronger, and the 
images which moved before her eyes had become 
more real and more defined. 

Sebastian Viner walked away absently, towards 
the country, until he came to open spaces and 
wide commons. And he too had his visions — 
visions of pictures he should paint some day of 
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dim frescoes, angelic faces, and green landscapes, 
and a girl was standing in the midst; but she 
was not Rose Anstie. 

Mrs. Carey came home tired and a little cross, 
to find that Rose was in the nursery with the 
children, and Laurie alone in the drawing-room. 
She had not meant to make him her confidant, 
but she had no one else in whom to confide, and 
her nature was too sympathetic for her to be con- 
tented to keep either her troubles or her pleasures 
to herself; besides she had been thrown off her 
balance, and had lost in some measure her self- 
control. 

" Oh, Laurie," she said, " where is Rose } What 
have you been doing all the afternoon } I am so 
provoked, no one will tell me anything about Mr. 
Viner ; the only satisfactory thing about him seems 
to be that he had a mother, and George Kinnaird 
says that he comes to church." 

" But what does it matter, mother ; what does 
it matter to you if he is a Mahometan, or a 
Quaker, or a Jumper, or a Jew, or anything else } 
We have nothing to do with him." 

" I wish that was true, Laurie ; but on the con- 
trary, I am afraid we shall have a great deal too 
much to do with him. How am I to prevent his 
coming here } What is to be done } " 

" But why should anything be done } What 
earthly objection can you have to his coming here ? 
I should have thought he was just the sort of man 
to take your fancy. He seems a most energetic, 
enthusiastic, hard-working young man. I cannot 
conceive why you should engage in any crusade at 
all against him. He combines all those qualities 
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which I most detest : he is dreadfully in earnest, and 
active, and confident ; but these are just the very 
vices which you are always urging me to adopt** 

" But nobody knows anything about him, Laurie. 
I believe he has nothing at all to live upon : and, as 
the Miss Sloanes tell me, he has been in the habit 
of coming here so very often ; if he should fall in 
love with Rose " 

'* I should say that Rose would be quite able to 
resist him," said Laurie, interrupting her with more 
energy than usual ; but he said nothing of Mr. 
Viner's having been there that very afternoon. 
And after that they separated to dress for dinner. 
So Mrs. Carey was forced to confess to herself that, 
not even in her son could she hope for a willing 
or efficient ally. 

She felt that she would in all probability have 
to act alone, but she would not therefore shrink from 
action ; she would be ready when the moment came, 
and, being of an active and combative turn of mind, 
she even felt a little disappointed when the moment 
failed to come. 

Ten days had passed, and Sebastian Viner had 
not again been to the house. Life went on at Lime 
House with its usual peaceful monotony. It was 
a house of punctual bells and ordered hours, of 
few interruptions and no excitements. But it was 
a monotony which was full of contentment, free 
from either longings or dulness. The dreams, 
the fancies, the imaginations of youth, were softly 
accompanied by the treble voices of children ; a 
gentle pastoral symphony was played, without 
passion and without noise, between the high walls 
in the old-fashioned garden, where the wavering 
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shadows fell upon the grass; the crocus and snow- 
drop showed themselves above the soft damp earth, 
and the shrubs began to wear their spring livery 
of tender green. 

Rose went upon her accustomed way, teaching 
the children, attending to her grandmother, and 
visiting among her poor people, George Kinnaird's 
parishioners; but yet she found time to read poetry 
with Laurie, and talk with him over what they read. 
They took different views about almost everything, 
yet she was fast becoming fond of him ; he amused 
and interested her, and she was beginning to feel 
the influence of his careless temper, and the charm of 
that " Glissez, tnortels^ riappuyez pas^' which was the 
key-note of his nature. After, all, it seemed to Mrs. 
Carey that her wishes were in course of being fulfilled, 
without her being called upon to take measures for 
their accomplishment. She was almost sorry that the 
affair should be taken out of her hands, but at the 
same time it was a satisfaction to her to reflect that 
she had planned the issue quite independently of 
those whom it chiefly concerned. They were but 
following in happy unconcern the course of action 
which she had deliberately sketched out ; and the 
dangerous rival whose presence she had so much 
dreaded had voluntarily withdrawn from the 
field. 

It was on the tenth day that he came amongst 
them once more. Rose had not spoken of him, or 
seemed to miss him, or noticed in any way his 
absence. Mrs. Carey had almost ceased to think 
of him with any apprehension ; but it raised her 
dormant energies and all her belligerent propensities 
when, using the privilege of a familiar friend, he 
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walked unexpectedly into the drawing-room just 
before their dinner-hour. He did not seem to be 
the least abashed, although he found them dressed 
for the evening and evidently only waiting until the 
bell should ring; and, with the exception of old 
Mrs. Anstie, who rarely took any part in what was 
going on, he had no friend to turn to, for Rose had 
not yet come down stairs. 

"I came to see Miss Anstie," he said; "but 
I see you are just going to dinner. Perhaps I had 
better come back to-morrow." He said it as if it 
had never occurred to him that his visit might be 
unacceptable, except for the reason that it hap- 
pened to be paid at an inconvenient moment If 
he was conscious of animosity or coldness, at least 
he would not show his consciousness of it. 

"We are just going to dinner," said Mrs. Carey, 
shortly. She wished him to go away, and yet she 
could not bring herself to say "go away and come 
again to-morrow ; " so she contented herself with 
the bare statement of the fact. 

"Then I will come again to-morrow," said Mr. 
Vincr, completely ignoring her manner, ** if you will 
tell Miss Anstie " 

And then he stopped, for at that moment the door 
slowly opened, and Rose came into the room. She 
was in her white evening dress, made high to the 
throat; her brown hair was put up in soft coils at 
the back of her head: there was about her whole 
look as she came into the room even more than 
usual of that directness and simplicity which was 
her most striking characteristic. 

" I was just going away," said Sebastian Viner ; " I 
sec you are going to dinner; but I just came in to 
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bring you that engraving I promised to try and 
get" 

"Thank you so much," she siid, and went with 
him to the window, whilst he unfolded the picture 
and held it in the best light that she might see it. 
It was a rare engraving from a Holy Family by 
Francia, which she had seen some months before 
and expressed a wish to possess. He had said 
nothing about it at the time, but at last he had 
found it and brought it to her. 

"You said that you would like to have it, but 
I was not quite certain if this was the one you 
meant; so I have not had it framed. If it is the 
one I will take it away and get it done." 

"Yes, it is the one I meant, and this is a beauti- 
ful copy." 

" I am sure I don't see where we are to hang 
it," said Mrs. Carey, glancing round the room ; ** we 
have so many pictures already." 

" It will hang in my own room," said Rose quietly ; 
and then she turned ag^iin to Sebastian. " Have 
you been very busy lately ? " 

" Yes, but not to-day ; this afternoon I have been 
with the Laugels." There was nothing in the 
words ; they were but the short statement of a 
trivial unimportant fact, and yet when he spoke 
she glanced at him and looked away again quickly, 
whilst an undefined apprehension shot through her 
and a chillness for which she could have given 
no reason to herself fell upon her heart. When 
he had last come to her, he had said almost the 
same thing. " I have been to Mr. Laugel's ; he 
has bought my picture;" and she had gladly 
responded to the happy triumph with which he 
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had spoken ; but now there was something in his 
voice which was more tender than triumph and 
less-assured than happiness. He had coloured as 
he spoke, and as he looked out of the window 
an uncertain smile played round his mouth. This 
time Rose did not understand it and she could 
not respond. 

" Laugel ! " said Mrs. Carey, catching the name ; 
"that must be the same family I remember. 
Is he a Frenchman by extraction, and do they 
live somewhere in Tybumia? Has he a rather 
vulgar wife, and a very pretty daughter ? " 

"Yes, very pretty," said Sebastian, and he 
laughed a little softly under his breath to think 
how inadequately he had expressed himself. 
Rose standing still and silent by the window grew 
a little paler, clasped her hands a little tighter 
tc^ether, and that was all. 

What was that he had said? — three words, — 
nothing; and yet how was it that as he went 
away she felt instinctively that a hope was slipping 
from her, though she had not known that it was 
a hope until now. 

"The young man seems to have got an opening 
at last," said Mrs. Carey cheerfully, as they sat 
down to dinner. " I remember that Mr. Laugel very 
well He knows a good deal about art and takes 
great interest in rising men. And it will give 
Mr. Viner also an introduction into one sort of 
society. Who knows, perhaps he may marry the 
pretty heiress after all." 

" What an inveterate match-maker you are, mother," 
said Laurie in a tone which was for him almost 
irritable. 
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" Well, more unlikely things have happened," said 
Mrs. Carey, carving the chicken, as she spoke, with 
determination and precision. "Girls are so head- 
strong; they will please themselves in these days. 
They will arrange their own lives." 

" I am sure I don't know who has a better right," 
said Laurie ; " nor why anyone else should wish to 
take the trouble. I am sure I wish someone would 
arrange my life for me." And after that the talk 
wandered away from Sebastian Viner. Rose had 
taken no part in what they had said of him, but 
now she joined in the conversation, and to all 
appearance was as ready as usual to respond to 
her aunt, and to be interested and amused by 
Laurie. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sebastian Viner's new friends the Laugels lived 
in the corner house of a square in Tyburnia. A 
rather magnificent, gilded, uncomfortable house, 
where riches were too apparent and where refinement 
and art were made to take the second place. As 
Mrs. Carey had said, Mr. Laugel knew something 
of art and was a man of cultivated taste ; but he 
chose to keep himself and his tastes in the back- 
ground. He was a liberal man, and he was willing 
that his wife should spend his money in her own 
way. In any case, his only child would be rich 
enough, and he had no wish to save ; he set certain 
immoveable bounds to the expenditure ; for the 
rest he left his wife to do as she pleased ; and she 
upon her side was for the most part contented. 

She was fond of her daughter, and proud of her 
husband, though she was a worldly-minded woman, 
and he had no sympathy with her aims. 

She was not altogether hard or unkind ; but 
she was narrow-minded and selfish, and her selfish- 
ness was not concealed by refined manners nor 
by the usages of good society. As to her husband, 
he interfered with her very little. His had been a 
** mariage de convenancel^ and he had early taken 
the part of withdrawing himself almost entirely 
from domestic affairs. He had perceived that the 
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rule could not be a divided one, and had recog- 
nized the necessity of a constant intestine warfare 
should he endeavour, himself, to hold the reins of 
government. Had he been a humbler, weaker, 
more affectionate man, he might have either given 
in his submission or wasted his life in ineffectual 
attempts at a compromise ; but he had clearly 
comprehended the situation, he had rejected these 
alternatives, and had never departed from one dis- 
tinct line of conduct. 

Over all household affairs and social arrange- 
ments his wife reigned supreme ; of his plans and 
business she was allowed to know nothing. If her 
guests were uncongenial to him, he withdrew into 
his study; and after twenty-five years of married 
life he was sufficiently resigned to the subordinate 
position which he held in his own house. Indeed, 
when the decision had once been arrived at, their 
daughter was perhaps the only thing with which 
he had found it difficult to part. 

He had felt that she was his most valuable 
possession, but he had made up his mind that she 
could not at once belong to him and to her 
mother. If he had had a boy, he said to himself, 
it would have been different ; but the girl would 
naturally fall into her mother's hands, and he had 
given her up ; not imagining, it is true, that he 
could thus divest himself of all paternal responsi- 
bility, but yet without feeling himself oppressed 
(as a more tender-hearted man would have felt 
himself oppressed) by the knowledge that with his 
nearest duty he had sacrificed his dearest joy. 

He knew that the society which his wife had 
gathered round her was not that in which he 
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would have wished to see his daughter growing 
up ; and his wife, though she was quite satisfied as 
far as she herself was concerned, in this respect 
would have been ready to agree with him. 

Her husband had friends of his own whom she 
felt instinctively were different from hers, and she 
would have liked that their daughter should go to 
their houses with him, even if she were to be left 
at home. She was not hurt by his choosing to 
live his life apart from her, but she was hurt when 
he would not allow their only child to become 
his companion, Henrietta Laugel, brought up by a 
mother who cared for little except that she should 
be rich, pretty, and admired, in compassing these 
ends of her existence had yet , attained to some- 
thing a little beyond, and her mother felt it. 

As she sat in the grandly-furnished drawing- 
room, in the midst of the superabundant ormolu 
and gilding with which her mother's taste had 
decorated it, you felt at once that it was not her 
mother who had had the adorning of the girl. 
Whatever might be beneath, there was a graceful 
simplicity in her dress, a refinement in her beauty, 
and a soft vivacity in her manner, which was per- 
haps merely the result of her French extraction, 
but which gave the impression of high breeding to 
which her mother could lay no claim. 

She was ready enough to be admired, but she 
would have liked to be admired by some one 
superior to herself; and she told her mother that 
if she had a heart she had not found it out 
as yet 

Then it was that Sebastian Viner was first 
thrown casually in her way, and he soon became 
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a constant visitor at the house. He was clever, 
handsome, and, as she considered, eccentric. It 
made a change in her life when he came into the 
dull, rich, commonplace house; and he acknow- 
ledged her charms in a silent, implicit way which 
interested her, because it was so unusual. 

The first evening, when he came with his pic- 
ture, she felt the attraction. He had come among 
a dull set of men; for, as a rule, her father's 
friends (at least those whom he brought to the 
house) were middle-aged, literary, or artistic, and 
cared nothing about Etta, who consequently con- 
sidered them dull ; and her mother's friends were 
really dull, so she did not much care whether they 
admired her or not : and at once she felt that 
Sebastian Viner belonged neither to the one class 
nor to the other. 

He had not dined there, but he had come in 
the evening soon after the gentlemen came up- 
stairs. She was a long way from the door, but. 
she heard him announced and saw him come into 
the room full of strangers ; a tall, pale, handsome 
young man, holding his head rather high; his 
manner was a little distant, but it was courteous, 
without a touch of shyness or awkwardness ; and 
then her father shook hands with him cordially, 
and hoped that he had his picture with him, and 
asked him to bring it in. 

Mrs. Laugel, who was standing near,, and who 
did not care for pictures, was annoyed at the 
question. 

*' What are you going to do with his picture ? " 
she said, in vexation, to her husband. 

"Mr. Laugel has, I am happy to say, bought it 
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of me," said Sebastian, coming back into the 
drawing-room at the moment and overhearing the 
question. He looked pleased and quite at his ease, 
and shook back his cloudy hair from his forehead 
with a little proud movement habitual to him. . 

"If you will allow me to move the candles, I 
think you will see it best here," he said ; and as he 
spoke he set it up on the top of a cabinet, resting 
against the wall. His interest in his own work was 
so manifest, so without any attempt at disguise, 
that some of those standing near smiled at it, but 
indulgently, for there was something in his manner 
which forbade them to call it conceited. 

They had heard that he was poor and unsuc- 
cessful, and they knew that this was the first time 
that he had come into the great, rich, prosperous 
house ; possibly it was his first introduction into 
society ; and yet his manner was as free and unem- 
barrassed as if they were all well known to him. 
His first object was evidently his picture. As he 
stood quietly, holding the light so as to show it 
to the best advantage, his impenetrable, proud, 
handsome face baffled them, as it had baffled Mrs. 
Carey. 

Then it was that Mr. Laugel's friends, the other 
artists, came and looked and gave him the encourage- 
ment of which he had spoken to Rose. Most people 
would have said it was an ordinary little picture of 
a woman, standing at a cottage door, shading her 
eyes with her hand from the slanting evening light, 
and looking down the road for some one who 
had not come in sight. There was nothing very 
striking about it ; the ladies said it was very 
pretty, but the men criticized, and there was en- 
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couragement in their criticism. Sebastian grew 
interested and eager, and whilst he retained the 
self-possession which indeed invariably characterized 
his manner, the reserve which was its frequent ac- 
companiment was overthrown. 

He was still standing in the little knot of men, 
with the candle in his hand, listening to a discourse 
upon shadows which one of the artists was illus- 
trating by reference to the picture before him, when 
there was a movement, and room was made for 
some ladies, who had been at the other end of the 
room, to see it before it was taken away. 

" Mr. Viner, let me introduce you to my daughter," 
Mr. Laugel was saying ; and then Sebastian put 
down the candle and looked up and bowed, and as 
he looked, in spite of his self-possession and pre- 
occupation and reserve, he flushed a little and 
could not for an instant again withdraw his 
eyes. And yet he could not take in the details of 
what he saw ; he was only conscious of a vision of 
fair and delicate beauty which was unlike anything 
which he had ever seen before ; of waves of pale 
golden hair and of blue eyes which met his frankly. 
He was dazzled for a moment, but recovered himself 
jdmost immediately. 

" Mr. Laugel has been telling me that my picture 
is to have the honour of being hung in your morn- 
ing room." 

" Yes," she said, " I was very much in want of a 
new picture, and it will suit very well with my 
others." She was wise enough to say notJiing of 
art, being fully aware of her profound ignorance on 
that subject ; nor did she, as her mother woul4^ have 
done, try to make him some awkward compliment. 
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She wanted him to stay and talk to her, but she did 
not want him to talk of art nor of his picture. 
She had quick perceptions, she was conscious that 
he was unlike the men she was accustomed to talk 
to, and it made her curious as to what he would 
have to say. 

" Have you been studying painting for a long 
time } " she asked, as she walked off and sat down 
on an ottoman, meaning gradually to lead away 
from the subject. 

"For seven years," he said; "but I don't know 
whether you call that a long or a short time." 

" I call it very long," she said ; and inwardly she 
was thinking, "seven years of poverty and labour, 
and only to paint that little picture after all." 

"Well," he said, half-smiling, as if he guessed 
what way her thoughts were tending, "it some- 
times seems a long time to me also to have worked 
for so small a result; but then you know Leah 
was the reward of seven years, and in seven more 
I may win my Rachel." 

"And by that time she will have grown old 
and ugly," said Etta quickly. She meant it literally, 
but he understood it as a metaphor. 

"You mean," he said, sitting down by her and 
speaking more thoughtfully, "you mean that one 
never realizes one's ideal. I suppose that is true ; 
but that is not the ideal's fault ; it is only that as 
soon as one has attained to it one seems to see 
something beyond. I do not think that the fact 
of the possession destroys the charm. And I 
suspect also that one's ideal as it existed in the 
past never altogether loses its hold. Even if Rachel 
had grown old and ugly, Jacob would still recall 
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her to his mind as he had at first seen her, a fresh, 
beautiful young girl, watering her sheep beside 
the well." 

" Yes," said Etta doubtfully. She did not under- 
stand what he meant by an ideal, nor its connection 
with Leah and Rachel ; but she did not disclaim 
the meaning which he had assigned to her words, 
though she was glad to change the subject. "You 
live in the country, don't you } " she said. 

"No, not exactly in the country; only on the 
outskirts of London. I don't suppose you would 
know my part of the world ; very few people live 
there. Unless you have a house to yourself, and 
a garden, it is not an attractive place to live in." 

"Then why do you live there.?" said Etta. The 
question was too direct and abrupt a one to put 
to a complete stranger; and Etta, whose manner 
was usually smooth and invariable enough, felt sur- 
prised at herself the moment she had given utterance 
to it ; he was unlike other people, and he made her 
unlike herself. It did not seem, however, that Sebas- 
tian Viner felt the question to be either uncalled for 
or unusual, and he answered it with at least equal 
directness. 

" I live there chiefly because it costs so little," he 
said, and smiled ; " but partly because I don't think 
it matters much where one lives." 

" But you are so far away from your friends," she 
said. She was puzzled by his answer, and she 
hardly knew what to say to him. She had been 
accustomed to think that if people were poor, it 
was a misfortune to which they did not advert 
unnecessarily, and she did not understand why he 
should bring it under her notice in this casual, 
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cheerful way, which would have prevented anyone 
from offering sympathy. And it was nonsense to 
say it did not matter whether or not one lived in 
a good neighbourhood ; in her eyes it mattered a 
good deal. 

"Why do you think I am far off from my 
friends ? " said he, looking amused. " As it happens, 
my greatest friends live next door, and I have not 
time for acquaintances." 

*'That is very curious," she said in her surprise; 
and then she stopped, and added, " I mean it must 
be a very lonely life." She thought of a solitary 
lodging in an unfashionable neighbourhood, with 
no society, and no money to spend on pleasures, 
and it seemed strange to her that he should speak 
of it so openly. 

"I don't think it is curious. Why, it is the life 
of most men who have to work hard. And you 
know you have an object, and that prevents your 
being lonely. If you have not been used to any- 
thing else, I don't think that it matters." 

**But you could have the other things too," said 
Etta. She could not have told what made her 
keep up the discussion ; pcrhapu it was simply 
curiosity, perhaps something more. 

** What other things do you mean ? Money, and 
society, and amusementu ? " »aid Sebastian; and 
he laughed a little, not mockingly, but carelessly. 
"Yes; but then, though it may be only fancy, one 
does fancy that one has got something better." 

" What can he mean ? " Etta was thinking to her- 
self ; but even if they had not been interrupted she 
would not have cared to ask the question aloud; 
and just at that moment someone else came up 
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to speak to her, and she did not see him again 
that evening. 

He had puzzled and interested her, and she was 
sorry. He was poor and friendless, and these were 
things which she felt it her duty to discourage ; but 
in this instance she found it impossible to fulfil her 
duty. 

" What made you ask that young Mr. Viner here 
this evening?" Mrs. Laugel said to her husband 
when their guests had taken their departure and 
they were left alone with their daughter. 

" I beg your pardon ; I did not imagine that you 
could have any objection," said Mr. Laugel, with the 
studied politeness with which he usually spoke to 
his wife, unless it was spoilt by sarcasm ; " he is tall, 
and clever, and well-mannered. I made sure that 
you would be glad to see him." 

"I dislike to have people selling and buying 
pictures in my drawing-room. I suppose he is a 
gentleman } " 

" I am sure he is a gentleman, mamma," said Etta 
quickly, lifting up her head. 

"You show your discernment, Etta," said her 
father. "We all know how difficult it is to tell 
a true prince. But in this case I think I may 
venture to say that you have not been deceived." 

"What do you know about him?" said his wife 
hastily. 

" I knew his mother in old days," said Mr. Laugel, 
"and the Viners were Staffordshire people. I re- 
member visiting them when I was a boy. I have 
a distinct recollection of a park and fishing, of a 
great hall and long ranges of conservatories. This 
young man is an orphan, and the only son. At 
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present, I allow that there is nothing royal about 
his mode of life; but I have given an outline 
which your imagination can easily fill up; and, as 
a general rule, I would advise you to be very careful 
in your behaviour to young men who may prove 
to be princes in disguise." 

" Your father will never give one any help," said 
Mrs. Laugel, as he lighted his candle and left the 
room. "One never knows what he means; and it 
is very hard upon me. Of course, if this Mr. Viner 
is well connected, I may allow you to know him; 
but " 

"I don't think that we need mind about that," 
said Etta. She had been long accustomed to follow 
in her mother's steps, but she could not at this 
moment listen without a movement of natural shame 
to her outspoken speculations. ''It b nothing to 
me," she said, and went away to her own room 
without saying anything more. 

"Even Etta is different from usual," thought 
Mrs. Laugel, as she followed her; **\ suppose she is 
tired, or vexed about something." But she was a 
good-natured woman, and though both her hus- 
band and daughter had disappointed her, she was 
not inclined to quarrel with ettber of theoL 
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CHAPTER V. 

Not even Mrs. Carey had any cause at this time 
to complain of the frequency of Sebastian Viner's 
visits at Lime House. He was working at his 
picture for the Academy, and his only spare time 
was in the evening. Once or twice he came in 
again at the late familiar hour to which she 
objected, and she would not ask him to stay. 
She was in the position of mistress of the house; 
Rose could of course only acquiesce ; and he naturally 
went more often to the Laugels' where they made 
him welcome. Mrs. Laugel was not happy or 
satisfied about him, but her husband would give her 
no assistance; he only warned her of the possible 
prize which she might lose by excess of prudence, 
and adverted again to his foolish parable of the 
prince in disguise. Under these circumstances 
Sebastian Viner was gradually attaining to an as- 
sured and intimate position in the house ; and 
Mrs. Laugel acknowledged in her dissatisfaction 
that there was no other young man of her acquaint- 
ance whom, in point of looks and manners, she 
could bring into competition with him. 

Once she was even prevailed upon to drive down 
and see his studio, and take Etta with her ; but she 
repented it afterwards. She was less at her ease 
with him in his bare attic than when she was 
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receiving him at her own house; she did not care 
for his sketches^ and she fancied that her drtss had 
touched some wet paint Etta, on the contrary, 
laughed and talked, looked at everjrthing, and was 
altogether charming. 

**\ like new things,** she said as they drove 
home, '' and Mr. Viner and everything about him is 
so very new to me." 

^ He would not be always new to you," said her 
mother, looking at her rather anxiously. 

** Of course not ; I daresay I should get tired of 
it all if I had too much of it," she said carelessly. 
** It is impossible that she should so soon have lost 
her sense of what is fitting, as not to see that he 
could not make her happy," thought Mrs. Laugel, 
consoling herself by the recollection of all that Etta 
had learnt from her of her duties and responsibilities. 

Curiously enough it was by George Kinnaird 
that the news was brought to Lime House of their 
visit to Sebastian Viner. 

"Viner is making great friends with those bankers, 
the Laugels," he said one day when he came in to 
talk over some parochial business with Mrs. Carey ; 
** I went to see him the other day and saw a grand 
carriage at the door, and heard that they had come 
to see his pictures. I wonder if they are benevo- 
lent and would be likely to give anything to my 
charities," he said ; his thoughts taking a practical 
turn. 

" I wish you would not be so mercenary, George," 
said Mrs. Carey ; " and why should they give in 
your parish ? I suppose they have a parish of their 
own in Tyburnia." 

''I suppose so/* he said sighing; "only they arc 
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SO much too rich and we are so much too poor." 
George's parishioners had the reputation of being 
the most impracticable, undeserving set of people in 
the neighbourhood ; they werS nearly all poor and 
wretched, and everyone but their "pastor" was 
accustomed to think it was by their own fault. 
Perhaps it was true that they imposed upon him ; 
but their wants were very real, and at least, if he 
had done them no other good, he had made them 
love him. Where there was disease, or want, or sin, 
or misery, or all these things combined, there he was 
always to be found, an unpractical, awkward, en- 
thusiastic young man, who did not always know 
what to say to them, but who had found his way 
into their hearts by his perfect indifference to all 
personal inconvenience, discomfort, or hardship, and 
by the unlimited zeal and patience with ^yhich he 
would labour to win one soul. They came to church, 
partly because they liked the lights and the music 
and the ritual, but more because they knew that it 
made him happy to see them there. If it could not 
be called an act of worship, it was at least an act 
of love. They disappointed him very often, their 
necessities lay heavy upon his heart, and he spoke 
rather sadly when he said, " We are so much too 
poor." 

"Things are not equally divided, are they, 
George } " said Laurie, who was sitting back in an 
arm-chair; "to one man all the labour, to another 
all the rest ; to you, clothing clubs and schools and 
work ; to me a sofa and a novel ! " But George was 
deep in his parochial discussion with Mrs. Carey, 
and did not notice his remark. He went away at 
last as the bells began to ring for his five o'clock 
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service, and Laurie, who for the last minutes of his 
visit had been apparently asleep, slowly opened his 
eyes and looked round cautiously. '' Is he gone ? I 
am very glad/' he said ; '* so much enthusiasm and 
duty and goodness makes the air heavy." 

"I entirely disagree with you, Laurie. I allow that 
it is misdirected, but I wish that I could see you 
imbibing a little of it." 

" It would not agree with me, mother. Labour, 
of course, is the common doom of man ; we cannot 
altogether escape from it, but at least we can avoid 
all superfluous efforts. I have always taken warning 
by the wise man — ^when he came to look back upon 
his life he tells us himself, 'Yea, I hated all the 
labour I had taken under the sun. This also is 
vanity and vexation of spirit' It is a favourite 
text of mine: I wonder whether George has 
studied it." 

" I cannot conceive why you should have such a 
dislike to George Kinnaird," said Mrs. Carey, not 
replying directly to his last observation. " I know 
he is not in your line, but after all " 

" He is a very fine fellow. I know it, mother," said 
Laurie, standing up and throwing down his book. 

" Mr. Viner seems likely to make a good thing 
out of the Laugels," Mrs. Carey said to Rose when 
they were sitting together in the drawing-room that 
evening, " both in a social and a pecuniary point of 
view : they have actually been down to see his 
pictures, not only Mr. Laugel, but the mother 
and the pretty daughter; that looks more like 
intimacy than business. It is quite the beginning 
of a little romance ; it may be as I said, he may 
many the beautiful heiress after all." 
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" Is she so very pretty ? " said Rose wistfully, 
and as €he spoke she felt a strange unaccountable 
sinking at her heart. 

" No doubt she is as pretty as an heiress is 
bound to be ; " said Laurie rather quickly, as if 
he wished to prevent his mother from enlarging 
upon the subject : but Mrs. Carey was not to be 
silenced. 

"She is lovely, perfectly lovely," she said; "but 
even if she were not she might well offer irresistible 
attractions to a poor man like Mr. Viner. At 
any rate she seems to serve the purpose of relieving 
us from his attentions. Of course it is natural, but 
I can't say I admire him for it, and I detest 
inconstancy to old habits and old friends." 

" How inconsistent you are, mother," said Laurie 
impatiently; "you know you disliked him from 
the first, and were always wishing to get rid 
of him." 

"That is true, but all the same I detest incon- 
stancy, and that flighty, uncertain manner in which 
the young men of the present day go on." 

"I don't think that you understand Mr. Viner," 
said Rose, bravely; "you must remember that we 
have been friends for years and years." 

Half unconsciously she had repeated Sebastian's 
own words ; and as she spoke there came back to 
her the remembrance of his tone and look as he 
had uttered them, with her hand in his, and his pale 
face with the happy gleam upon it turned towards 
her, and the background of blue sky beyond. As 
the memory flashed across her she spoke with a sort 
of triumph, and met her aunt's eyes without shrink- 
ing. But when she went to her own room that 
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night, and those same words repeated themselves 
again in her heart, all the triumph had gone out 
of them. 

She was sitting by her dressing-table, leaning her 
arms upon it and resting her chin on her clasped 
hands. By the light of the candle, which she had 
set down on the chimney-piece, her face was dimly 
reflected in the glass, but though she was gazing 
at it she was not conscious of what she saw. It 
was the reflection of a grave, still face, with rounded 
outlines, and none of the marks of impatience, 
anxiety, or sorrow; the main features remained un- 
altered, but a new wistful expression had troubled, 
though it had not banished, its serenity. There were 
wonder and bewilderment and a gentle pain all 
mingled together in the look. For the first time 
Rose Anstie had been hurt, and she could not have 
told from whence the blow came ; for the first time 
she was sorry, and she hardly knew why; for the 
first time she found something in herself which she 
did not understand. She desired to rid herself of 
it — but how, when she did not know whence it came 
nor what it was? And mixed with all this uncer- 
tainty there was a consciousness that if she but 
dared to ask herself these questions she would only 
too easily receive an answer. But she shrank from 
the inquiry with a feeling that in this caise uncer- 
ainty was better than knowledge. 

"We have been friends for years and years." 
The words re-echoed softly but mournfully in her 
heart, the wind sighed and moaned as it blew in 
gentle gusts round the corner of the house, her 
candle had burnt down into its socket, it flickered 
faintly and went out, and somehow those persistently 
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recurring words seemed to be connected with the 
sighs of the wind and the dying light. She roused 
herself and undressed in the darkness. She had 
been sitting there for a long time, the clock was 
striking twelve, and she shivered slightly. " It is 
only that I thought it would go on for always," she 
said to herself; "we have been friends and we shall 
be, only it cannot always be the same, and I am 
not accustomed yet to the change." She would 
not have owned it to her aunt or to anyone, but 
she did know that there had been a change. She 
knew it in Sebastian's looks when of late he had 
paid his rare, short visits ; she knew it from the few 
words that he had said. It was not that he was 
cold, or silent, or reserved ; it was not that he had 
lost anything which had belonged to him ; it was 
rather that he had incalculably gained — gained some- 
thing of which she knew nothing, something with 
which she had nothing whatever to do. He would 
not now, she felt instinctively, call upon her to share 
it with him : he would not come to her as he had 
come when he sold his picture, to ask her to rejoice 
with him ; this was a joy with which she, though 
she was his friend and not a stranger, must not 
intermeddle. 

Her aunt's words had been but a chord put to 
a keynote already sounding, which she had vainly 
tried to silence. She could not silence it, but at 
least for the present she would ignore it. And before 
she slept she had tuned her heart to another strain, 
a subdued and unresentful strain of trust and patience 
and submission. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Tn the meantime, whilst in silence and solitude 
Rose was striving to banish from her heart the 
bewildering uncertainty and the undefined regret 
which attends upon the death-bed of- a half-con- 
scious hope, another hope was rising up, though its 
brightness was as yet obscured by the mists of 
morning, in other horizons and in other hearts. 

Mrs. Carey had been wrong when she had said 
that it was clear that Sebastian Viner was becom- 
ing intimate with the Laugels; he was with them 
very often, he dined at their house, or came unin- 
vited, if he chose, in the evening ; he went to them 
on the Sunday afternoons, which he had in old 
times so often spent at Lime House ; and, in spite 
of Mrs. Laugel's opposition, Etta had once more 
brought her mother to his studio. 

This time it was, she said, to see his picture 
which he was preparing for the Academy; but, in 
spite of Etta's half-playful, half-petulant persistency, 
he had refused to let her look at it. 

" It is very good of you to have come/' he had 
said, in the half-proud, half-deferential manner 
which belonged to him ; '* it is only too great an 
honour." 

" But you will not let me see the picture ? " she 
said turning away. 
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*'No," he answered softly; "and yet but for you 
it would never have been painted." They neither 
of them understood him, but neither would ask 
him what he meant. Mrs. Laugel reddened with 
anger and made haste to take her daughter away; 
and Etta was flushed also by a fear which was 
half-pleasant, and yet unwelcome; and she, too, 
was ready to go. 

Yet, in spite of this familiar and constant inter- 
course, it would have been untrue to say that they 
had become intimate; for intimacy implies a mu- 
tual knowledge of what lies below the surface; 
and, in this case, the knowledge was so superficial 
as to be more deceptive than complete ignorance. 

Etta could give very little account to herself of 
the attraction which Sebastian Viner had for her, 
and which, in spite of her principles, her prudence, 
and her sense of duty, was strengthening every day. 
He was peculiar in manner and appearance, but 
she would not have called him strikingly hand- 
some ; he had no conversational gifts ; he was 
abstracted without being shy; his manner was so 
self-controlled as to be almost cold; she had never 
seen him excited, except about things which she 
regarded as absurd abstractions. He was inte- 
rested in none of the things which interested her 
—but there she paused and made one great excep- 
tion — he was interested in herself, and she did not 
know why it was, but he was to her like no other 
man. He moved her by his words, his looks, his 
silence, as no other man had the power to move 
her ; and yet he left her in a state of uncertainty 
as to how far she had moved him. 

As to Sebastian, whilst she had been occupied 
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with speculations as to his state of mind, he, leav- 
ing hers out of the question, had not feared to 
recognize his own. When he said that had it not 
been for Etta Laugel his picture might never have 
been painted, he knew that his words were literally 
true ; and he understood, though Mrs. Laugel did 
not, their metaphorical signification. 

His imagination, wreathing itself round a living 
fact, had transformed the actual into the ideal with- 
out his being conscious of it. Human hands may 
light celestial fires, and the spark which Etta had 
dropped unheeded had kindled a bright 'leaping 
flame, which rose far above her head towards 
heaven. He saw a creation of his own, and he 
mistook the vision for a reality. 

His belief in it was complete; he had never, 
since he saw her first, doubted or hesitated: but 
the practical consequences of what he felt had 
not as yet presented themselves to him. He was 
content with what he had. Etta was always 
bright and winning when he was with her, and he 
asked as yet for nothing n^iore : he was even willing 
to remain away from her, for she was too much to 
him for her actual presence to have become a 
necessity of his life. She was with him in absence 
as in presence ; and he was now working so hard 
at his picture that he found no time even for visits 
to the Laugels. 

Etta did not understand it. What .had he meant 
by his manner when they had met.? what did he 
mean by his prolonged absence now.? Neither the 
one nor the other was altogether in accordance with 
her wishes. She did not desire that his feeling 
for her should find expression, she dreaded any 
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crisis; she liked his devotion, but she felt it would 
be inconvenient to be called upon to respond to it. 
It would be tiresome to have to come to any ex- 
planation, but it was still more tiresome to miss his 
visits, and now it was a fortnight since he had been 
to the house. Even then he had only come in for 
half an hour to an evening party, and Etta had 
hardly spoken to him. The room had been full of 
people laughing and talking around her; yet all the 
time that she stood there answering them with her 
gay words and pretty smiles, she had known that 
Sebastian, leaning against the wall at the other end 
of the room, was watching her intently. "He 
grows more eccentric every day," she said to herself 
with an impatient movement; but she was sorry 
when soon after he turned and made his way out 
of the crowded room. Everyone was flattering and 
courting her this evening, and yet she missed the 
intent eyes with the look in them which she knew 
instinctively was for her alone. 

These other people admired her because she was 
a pretty girl ; but though he had never spoken of 
it, she knew that she was something more than a 
pretty girl to him. He interested her just because 
he was so unlike other men; and yet he made her 
impatient, and she even scorned him a little for that 
very reason. She did not wish him to be more 
explicit, but she thought it was absurd of him to 
stand in a corner of the room and look at her 
for five minutes, and then go away again. Surely 
he might make himself more agreeable without 
endangering the present relations between them ? 
She felt provoked, and would not speak of him 
even to her mother. 
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Nor was Mrs. Laugel more anxious to enter upon 
the subject. She had failed to obtain from her 
husband any information which might direct her 
course of conduct, but from other sources she had 
learnt things which bore upon the question. From 
some Staffordshire acquaintances she heard that the 
Viners' property had passed into other hands, that 
it was believed the only son was by no means 
a rich man — indeed, his present manner of life bore 
conclusive testimony to the fact: from himself she 
had learnt that he had no near relations to depend 
upon, and therefore, she concluded, no prospect of 
future wealth unless as the result of his own 
exertions. She felt angry with her husband for 
having deceived her by his foolish manner of talking 
in parables ; she was angry with herself for having 
given Sebastian encouragement, and with him for 
having taken advantage of it ; above all she was 
angry with Etta, who, though she did not speak of 
him, had this last fortnight been often listless and 
pre-occupied, and sometimes refused to accept the 
invitations they received. 

"What is the matter with you, Etta.^" she said 
at last; "why won't you go to the ball to-night.^ 
What am I to do.^ You make us appear so rude, 
and I can't go about to balls by myself;" and she 
looked down with vexation at her portly figure, 
and spread out her fat hands on her lap. 

"I never asked for the invitations," murmured 
Etta pettishly, as she lay on the sofa languidly 
turning over the leaves of a novel. 

"I can't hear what you say," cried her mother, 
growing angry. " If you are ill, say so, and we 
will send for a doctor; but if you are so silly as 
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not to care about going out because that young 
Mr. Viner has prudently withdrawn from the house, 
I can only say you ought rather to be glad that 
you have not got yourself into some entanglement 
with him. I was foolish in allowing it, for I hear 
from several quarters that he has no expectations. 
It is a most unfortunate arrangement ; there was no 
entail nor anything ; but how was I to know that } 
Your papa might have told me, but he never " 

"What of me?" asked Mr. Laugel, coming into 
the room. " I have just met Viner, and he tells 
me his picture has been accepted." 

" Oh ! I am very glad," said Etta spontaneously ; 
and she sat upright and let her book fall on to 
the floor. " Is he pleased, papa t " 

" Do not ask me ; no feeble words of mine could 
adequately express his state of mind," said Mr. 
Laugel ; and he laughed a little, but kindly, as if 
he liked the young man's undisguised pleasure. 

" You think a great deal too much of him," said 
his wife crossly, " and you make Etta do the same. 
I hope that he will not come back here now." 

" Not come back here } What do you mean } 
Has he ever gone away } " 

" I mean that we have encouraged him too much. 
Of course I knew nothing, and you never took the 
trouble to find out anything about his circum- 
stances ; of course if the estate had been entailed 
it would have been different." 

" What would have been different } Upon my 
word I don't understand you. What estate, and 
what entail are you talking of?" 

" It Is because you never will understand, Auguste. 
Of course I am speaking of the Viners' property; 
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and now it seems that this young man has no 
claims upon it, and Etta might have had her 
affections engaged before you would have inter- 
fered." 

**And all in consequence of my having omitted 
to study the antecedents of the Viner family?" 
asked Mr. Laugel sarcastically. He was an intelli- 
gent-looking man, and could make himself agree- 
able when he chose ; he was popular with men ; 
he was generous and honourable and clever ; but 
in the uncongenial atmosphere of his home, his 
better qualities were generally hidden beneath a 
manner which was coldly indifferent or sarcastically 
polite. He was used to withdraw from all domestic 
discussions simply by leaving the room, and he 
rarely entered upon a dispute; but now, for once, 
he remained where he was, and after an instant's 
pause pursued the subject. 

"And so it is supposed to be my fault if Etta 
thinks too well of this young man; but still I am 
at a loss to know the special manner in which I 
am presumed to have neglected my parental duties. 
We see for ourselves after all, and not with other 
people's eyes. As to young Viner, it is not my 
fault that he happens to be handsome and clever 
and a gentleman. I am not at an impressionable 
time of life myself, but I can imagine when I v/as 
young that I might have entertained a preference 
for him. He is not so very poor as young men 
go in these degenerate times ; and as to that large 
inheritance which you, I must say most unwarrant- 
ably, assigned to him, it might have been of im- 
portance to him, but I don't see how it would 
have concerned anyone else. Would anyone love 
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him the better for it ? " asked Mr. Laugel. There 
was an amused yet half-indignant expression on 
his face as he asked the question and waited for 
a moment in vain for an answer. Etta might 
have replied that she already felt in herself that 
capacity ; but she could not give expression to 
her thought. Happy it is for us that so many 
of our unworthy thoughts, thrust into the inner 
recesses of our hearts by the force of convention 
or the presence of a higher ideal, fade and die 
there like flowers, because they are not allowed to 
see the light. Etta's conceptions of what was right 
and fitting were not very exalted ; but at least 
she sought to bring her life into outward con- 
formity with them, and rose, though it was but a 
step, in the effort. 

"I am sure I should never dream of loving him 
under any circumstances," said Mrs. Laugel, indi- 
rectly replying to the question as if it had been 
addressed to her. 

" No doubt you must be the best judge of your 
own feeling^," said her husband courteously; "at 
the same time, if such an unforeseen thing were 
to happen, I would advise you to leave the entail 
and the inheritance out of the question* Don't you 
agree with me, Etta } " 

" Yes . . . papa," she said hesitating, but whether 
from indecision or embarrassment he could not tell ; 
and after that he considered that he had done his 
duty by his family, and went and shut himself up 
in his own study. 

As for Etta, when her mother again pressed her 
to go to the ball she no longer refused. She was 
disturbed and felt that circumstances were against 
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her. She looked at her fresh tarletan ball dress, 
which her maid had laid out upon the bed, and 
she felt it was hard that her pleasure in it should 
have been impaired. She could not for the one 
thing give up everything which she had been used 
to prize; she could not relinquish at once her 
old principles and her old pleasures ; and yet 
something had been put before her which had 
shaken the first and embittered the last. She 
would not give up either the one or the other ; 
but as she looked at her new dress and 
her pretty ornaments laid out before her, and 
thought of the admiration, and the dancing, and 
the life which she loved so much, she felt, with a 
sad little impulse of surprise at her own dissatis- 
faction, that these things were no longer all suf- 
ficient to her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dinner was over. Mrs. Laugel had gone upstairs 
to prepare for the ball. Etta, already dressed, sat 
waiting in the drawing-room. It was a mild 
evening, and Mr. Laugel had stepped out on to 
the balcony to enjoy his cigar. 

It had not occurred to him to stay with his 
daughter, and take advantage of her mother's absence 
to find out what she thought of the subject which 
they had discussed that evening. There were 
never between them any of those moments of 
natural familiarity and uncalled-for confidence 
which might have been his, had he not made 
that renunciation of her into her mother's hands. 
He told himself that he had given her up for 
the sake of indispensable domestic peace, and 
that he had received a full equivalent. The 
knowledge that she would now never come to 
him, except, perhaps, with difficulty and reluct- 
ance, across the gulf which he himself had 
placed between them, was a knowledge which 
gave him an occasional passing sense of depriva- 
tion, but had no power to arouse in him any 
depth of feeling. The want, in becoming habitual, 
had almost ceased to make itself felt. He ad- 
mired Etta, and in his way he was fond of her; 
but he would have been very much at a loss if he 
had been obliged to talk to her for an hour. 
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As to Etta, she was accustomed to what she 
would have called "his ways," and she did not 
expect it of him. She leant back in her chair 
still feeling a little languid, but rather pleased 
than otherwise at the prospect of her ball. It 
would have been foolish not to go ; her dress was 
a complete success, and she would enjoy it after 
all. She almost wished that she had not seen 
Sebastian Viner ; he had not made her happier, 
and she would try, if possible, to forget him. 

It was just at that moment, when sitting there 
lost in pleasant anticipations she had nearly suc- 
ceeded in forgetting him, that he was suddenly 
again brought before her. She did not turn at 
the sound of the opening door she thought it 
was the servant bringing in the coffee, and she 
did not look up or become conscious of his pre- 
sence until he was standing quite near, looking 
down upon her. It was so sudden and unex- 
pected a recall to what she had desired to leave 
behind, that she was startled and could not for 
the instant collect herself so as to speak to him. 
Sitting with the lampJight shining on her, in clouds 
of rosy drapery, with the colour flushing in her face, 
she looked up with bewildered surprise and met 
his dazzled eyes, and saw without understanding 
it, the gleam of exultation upon his face, mingled 
with the high-strung look of past excitement. 

"You startled me," she said, collecting herself 
as she took his outstretched hand ; " I did not 
expect you; but I -am very glad you have suc- 
ceeded. I hoped you would succeed." 

" Did you V said Sebastian : he did not move or 
sit down, but remained for an instant looking at 
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her absently. A curious, soft, far-off look had 
come into his eyes, which was tenderer than triumph 
and sweeter than a smile; but she went on with- 
out looking at him. 

"Yes, I told mamma you would be certain to 
be successful. / believe in your genius you know, 
but then I am no judge of pictures, and unfor- 
tunately it does not signify what / think," said 
Etta, and she shook her head and laughed. 

After all she was glad that he had come back 
to her in the moment of his triumph, and that 
she had not left all this behind her. She had 
not wanted to lose him altogether ; she had only 
wished to prevent his asking for what she could 
not give him ; and now that she had considered 
it, she would be on her guard and take care that 
this should not happen. 

" It does not signify what I think," she repeated, 
and laughed and played with her fan ; " and now 
tell me about your picture;" but it seemed as if 
he had only caught the first part of her sentence. 

"It does not signify!" he repeated, . still looking 
away from her, not as if he were shunning her 
eyes, but rather as if he were speaking to himself; 
"but what if it does signify — everything?'^ 

She was frightened and confused, but yet she 
thought that she might be able to defend herself — 
that she might still be safe: she felt that she had 
unconsciously awakened something which she might 
not be able to put to rest again, but she would 
not give in without a struggle ; and in the pause 
that followed, in spite of her confusion and her 
fears, she was collecting her forces and preparing 
for the defence. 
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Mr. Laugel, throwing away his cigar, and strolling 
along past the windows with his hands in his 
pockets, looked at them from the darkness. 

" Ah, a crisis ! " he said to himself with quiet 
amusement, and turned away again whistling softly ; 
but they neither of them heard him. 

•*It is only people who have studied it who can 
judge of pictures," said Etta hurriedly, and then she 
stopped in embarrassment. Yet she was not really 
moved, she only perceived dimly that he was tossing 
upon some tempest, whose distant surging was in 
her ears and whose waves had almost touched her 
feet : that he was striving to suppress the utterance 
of a passion of which his very silence seemed to 
speak. But to a silent passion at least she would 
be required to give no answer, and she would 
ignore it if she might, 

** Were we speaking of pictures } " said Sebastian 
slowly. 

"Yes; have you forgotten it already?" she said. 
She was still confused, and afraid of what might 
follow; but she was sufficiently unmoved to feel 
provoked. If he must come in this way at all, 
why could he not come like other men, instead of 
bewildering her by an impassioned self-control, into 
the meaning of which her past experience gave her 
no insight. She could have answered him if he 
had spoken out plainly, but she found it almost as 
difficult to reply to his manner as to ignore it. Her 
tone was petulant, and it partly recalled Sebastian 
to himself. He sat down and smiled, though it was 
an effort 

"It was not of pictures that I was speaking," 
he said. "We will not think of them any more 
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just now ; it was not of pictures that I was speaking 
when I said that it signified everything." 

He paused, and there was a silence. She did 
not see any way of turning away from his words : 
he had asked nothing, yet she felt an oppressive 
consciousness that he was waiting for an answer. 

" Do you understand } ** he said ; and now he was 
leaning forward, with his eyes full upon her face. 
"Do you understand: you have said that it does 
not signify what you think ; but you are altogether 
wrong ; and to me all the rest is nothing compared 
to this. Do you understand?" 

"No, no," she said, shrinking back; "I don't 
understand. I don't know what you mean. What 
has changed you so, Mr. Vi^er ? I thought that you 
had been thinking of nothing but your picture." 

She could not have said it if she had not been 
driven to desperation ; but the impossibility of es- 
caping from the situation had given her courage. 

" Yes," he said ; " I thought of nothing but my 
picture— of what it meant to me. That part of it 
is over now." 

Again, as in his studio, he was speaking in a 
metaphor which she could not interpret ; she had 
not seen his picture, nor felt even the breath of 
the inspiration which had given it birth — how was 
it possible that she should understand its connection 
with herself.? 

" That is over ! " she repeated in her bewilderment, 
" and this will be over." 

" Then you do not understand," he said ; " if you 
do not know that it must be for always — for life, for 
death, then you understand nothing about it." 

That soft and tender look had passed avia.^ 

Y 7. 
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already: there was a struggle and tumult in his 
face, which was flushing and paling as he spoke, 
as if a long-suppressed passion were striving for 
the mastery. 

She could no longer ignore it, and she began 
to be stirred; yet she recoiled from it, partly in 
fear, partly with a sense that, struggle as she might, 
she could never attain to those heights upon which 
he stood, of passion and singleness and undying 
love. He stood too far above her for her even to 
desire to stand beside him.. She loved the world 
and its soft green carpet, its level sunshine, and all 
its sights and sounds, and it seemed to her that 
he was raised above it into a region of light and 
purity, but of barrenness and stillness and perpetual 
snow. 

" No ! " she said, taking refuge in her old answer, 
" I do not understand it. I am not like you — how 
can I } We do not know each other, we are not — 
friends." Faltering in her confusion she had given 
utterance to a truth which she knew that he could not 
deny ; indeed it seemed that he had no wish to deny 
it, for he remained silent. She paused, but as he did 
not speak she went on. " No, I am not like you. I 
care for the present, not for the future. I do not 
think about 'always' and 'life' and 'death.' It is 
too far oflf, I cannot think of such a long time ;" and 
then she lifted her eyes with a look of half-frightened 
piteous appeal, and for the first time met his, 
changing and deepening as the gleams of passion 
flashed across his face. 

She turned away quickly and bowed her head in 
her hands and sobbed from excitement. No, they 
were not intimate, they were not friends — but some- 
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thing had come to them which was not intimacy 
or friendship. 

"Does it seem long to you?" he said. "But I do 
not ask it now ; only say if you think that you 
could ever not think it long — if you could ever 
come to me and think as I do now, that life is too 
short, and eternity not too long for a love which 
cannot die." 

She never could have told what made her say it ; 
it was one of those impulses born we never know 
where or how which came to her, but when he 
ceased, and once more she lifted up her head and 
met his eyes, so full of that fire which she could 
not understand, she suddenly reached out both her 
hands towards him, crying, and hardly knowing 
what she said, " I can, I do." 

She could not say that she had been altogether 
unprepared ; she had known, perhaps she had feared 
that sooner or later he would come to her in this 
way; but she had thought that she could have put 
off the evil day, or at least be able to defend herself. 
But the reality was very different from her dreams, 
and when the moment came she had surrendered to 
him, almost without a struggle. She had seen it 
coming, yet at the last how sudden it had been ; 
?nd what were those four words to Sebastian and 
to her } To him the words which inaugurated , a 
new life, words which could only be uttered once but 
which would sound on in his heart for ever ; and 
to her words which she would, if she might, forget ; 
the almost unconscious utterance of a momentary 
impulse. Not as yet the first links in a chain 
by which she would be bound; not as yet empty 
pledges which would not be fulfilled ; this she might 
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feel hereafter but not now. Not whilst Sebastian's 
imperious passion was calling forth that far-off echo 
within herself. For the hour at least she surrendered 
herself to him without reserve, and his eyes were 
dazzled by the light which for the moment was 
shining round about them both. 

She had forgotten the ball, and the lapse of 
time, and everything but the one thing ; and when 
her mother's voice was heard upon the stairs, 
and Sebastian hurriedly took his leave, she still 
remained in a confused state of exaltation which 
was altogether new to her. 

"How can you be so late.?*' asked Mr. Laugel, 
coming in from the balcony ; " here Etta has been 
fretting to be off for the last hour ; " and his eyes 
laughed as he looked at his daughter. 

"The carriage is waiting," said Etta hastily, 
as she caught up her shawl and ran down stairs. 

She had not as yet had a moment for recollec- 
tion, and she was almost afraid to think, lest the 
fascination should vanish ; but when she sat silent 
in her corner of the carriage as they drove through 
the lighted streets, already a voice, which was 
more like her own than that which had spoken to 
Sebastian, was asking her what she had done and 
why she had done it. What had made her forget, 
or rather put aside, everything which she had 
before held precious, — her freedom, her future, her 
love for those earthly joys of which Sebastian 
knew so little ? How had he made her do it ? 
She had not wished it, she had not meant it. 
Could those words have been a promise, — a p'romise 
which could not be broken without pain and shame 
and trouble ? 
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It was not that she did not care for Sebastian ; 
she did care for him ; she would not have been 
satisfied without him ; she had felt a want, yet 
the fulfilment of that want would not be all suf- 
ficient to her. She desired, she had even longed 
for the love, the truth, and that higher life which 
he could give her; but she could not bear to leave 
behind the freedom and the pleasures which would 
not be compatible with it. She had wished to 
keep both, and he had called upon her to make a 
choice. She had made her choice in the impulse 
of the moment, and she felt that she would be 
hemmed in and forced to abide by it. She had 
begged Sebastian to leave her to-night and give 
her time to collect herself; but to-morrow she 
must tell her parents of what had taken place, 
and she foresaw that her father's wishes and his 
sense of honour would outweigh her mother's 
opposition. She recogniised her own weakness, 
and knew that courage would fail her to confess 
that she had made a mistake. And, even if she 
had the courage, she was not sure that she wished 
the past undone. She did care for him ; she was 
stirred by the remembrance of his words and looks 
this evening, and there was an exultation which 
almost overpowered her regret. She did care for 
Sebastian ; only she loved those earthly pomps and 
vanities which she knew to be but dust and ashes in 
his sight, and it would be hard to make that beauti- 
ful region in which he lived her home for ever. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Those last weeks had been weeks of trouble and 
anxiety at Lime House. The spring had been 
unusually early and unhealthily hot, but now in 
April it seemed as if the winter had come back 
again, and instead of the soft showers and gentle 
winds which belong to the month, there was a 
spell of cold raw weather which turned the earth 
in the garden borders white, nipped the crocuses and 
snowdrops which had been opening under more genial 
influences, and proved a severe trial to delicate 
constitutions. Old Mrs. Anstie became more help- 
less than ever and could not be moved from her 
bed, whilst Johnnie, her youngest grandchild, sickened 
of a kind of low fever which would not yield to 
remedies or leave him at the time the doctor had 
predicted that it would wear itself out. 

Not sufficiently weakened to be patient, yet too 
ill to be corrected, the restlessness of three years 
old and the fractiousness of illness made him both 
by day and night the most troublesome and exacting 
of patients. Mrs. Carey was fully occupied in 
attendance upon her mother, and Rose, even if she 
could have had help, would have given him up to 
no one else. The child was her charge ; he was 
far more to her than to his parents in India, and she 
was absorbed in the one desire if possible to preserve 
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the flickering flame of life. Those were days of 
anxiety and nights of watching ; but a change came 
at last, and Dr. Buckley could give her the assur- 
ance that the danger was over ; the little boy had 
been brought back from the gates of death, and 
the tears, which had not flowed till then, rushed to 
Rose's eyes in that moment of relief and thankful- 
ness. " I now trust you will take some rest," said 
the doctor kindly ; " he will do well enough, and 
you will feel the strain now it is over." 

Yes, but that strain had been a needful and merciful 
preparation for what was to follow. After those long 
hours of silence and solitude, coming from that atmo- 
sphere of unspoken prayer which surrounds sickness 
and dread, receiving back the precious little life from 
the Hand of God, — now if ever it would be possible 
to forget self and to relinquish individual desires. 

Two days had passed and she had no longer any 
cause for anxiety. The nurse had gone out with 
the other children, and she sat alone in the quiet 
nursery with her hands clasped round her little 
nephew, who had fallen asleep on her knees. 

This passive uneventful life was to be hers once 
more. That hope which she had sought to banish, 
that fear which had been put into its place, seemed 
both equally distant from her now ; they had been 
forgotten in these past weeks of overwhelming dread 
and incessant watching. Now that it was over she 
felt that she was tired. A dreamy sensation of 
repose crept over her as she sat with the sleeping 
child upon her knees, and she felt a dread of the 
moment when she should be called upon to rouse 
herself again. Life had been thrust, as it were, 
into the narrow limits of a sick room, and she had 
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taken sanctuary there. **I have still three-quarters 
of an hour before I need move," she thought as 
the clock struck down below in the hall ; and at 
that moment the maid opened the door and came 
gently up to her saying in a whisper, " Mr. Viner 
is downstairs, Miss, waiting to see you. Shall I 
take Master John ? " 

"No, I will not move him till it is time for his 
food," said Rose, in the same tone ; " ask Mr. 
Viner if be can wait for half an hour." 

She had not been thinking of him now ; for the 
last two weeks, if she had thought of him at all, 
it had been calmly, without trembling or agita- 
tion, and yet at the mention of his name and 
the knowledge that he was so near, waiting to see 
her, all at once the still surface of her life was 
ruffled ; and, though she sat as still as ever in the 
shaded nursery, she knew that there was a tumult 
in her heart at the thought of seeing him again. 

In the meantime Sebastian had gone to wait 
for her in the drawing-room where old Mrs. Anstie 
was sitting alone. In spite of her past illness at 
eighty-two years of age there was not a hard line 
about her face; her cheeks had still a soft bloom, 
and though her voice she ok a little, it was not with 
apprehension or regret. 

" So it is Mr. Viner ! " she said in her gentle old 
voice, holding out a soft white hand. 

" I am so glad to see you downstairs again," he 
said ; and his young clear voice was almost as 
gentle as hers as he spoke to her. 

" Yes," she said, " we thought it might have been 
the end ; but it seems I am to wait a little longer. 
I am just waiting," she added softly, "just waiting." 
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" Does it seem . . . long ? " said Sebastian, hesi- 
tating. It seemed strange to him that she should be 
content to be old and still to linger, knowing that 
her part in life had been played out and that she 
was to be a worn-out helpless spectator looking 
down at the shifting scene. With a new life begin- 
ning, it was strange to look upon one which was 
ended and yet which could not pass away. 

" Did you say long } " she said ; " no, it cannot be 
very long, and a little more or less doesn't matter. 
I am a very old woman, but I have a great many 
comforts, and my children are all very good to 
me. I am in no haste to leave them. Still I am 
quite ready;'* she put her hands together, and it 
seemed as if she were tired of speaking and were 
relapsing into the silent contentment habitual to 
her. He got up softly and went out into the 
garden. 

As Rose stood up to put Johnnie out of her 
arms, she caught sight from the nursery window 
of his tall figure moving across the long shadows on 
the grass. How often they had sat together under 
the shade of the acacia tree during the heat of the 
day, or wandered about the walks talking as friends 
in the summer evenings, and now she felt with a 
pang that this too was slipping from her, that 
though the outward forms of familiarity and friend- 
ship might remain unchanged, a new element had 
been introduced beneath them, subtly, secretly, she 
did not know how, and that she must banish it 
(and she would banish it) or the old days would not 
return. She would force back the conflicting and 
unwonted feelings, but she went down into the 
cliildren's schoolroom and sent for Sebastian to 
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come to her there. Somehow she felt it impossible 
to go out to him on the lawn, and linger in the 
afternoon lights, and talk as she had so often 
talked before. 

When he came in she was standing in the middle 
of the bare room. The children's lesson-books and 
slates lay upon the table behind her, the fire had 
gone out, the sun which was shining on the southern 
side of the house could not shed any warmth or 
brightness here, and Sebastian, coming in from the 
garden felt that it was cold and desolate. She was, 
paler than usual, but after her long nursing that 
was only natural, and she held out her hand with 
the peculiar dignity which belonged to her manner, 
and asked him to sit down, and sat down herself, 
without manifesting the least embarrassment. 

" I am so glad that your anxieties are over," 
he said ; " I did not know of them until yesterday. 
I have been very busy or I should have come 
before to tell you my good news; that my picture 
is accepted " 

"I am very glad," she said, and coloured with 
pleasure ; " that is very great news.** 

"I have much greater news than that;" said 
Sebastian slowly. Again, across his face there had 
flashed that bright and transitory and yet tender 
light which told of a triumph and a joy within. 

Then all at once she knew what it was that 
she had feared ; she knew why she had trembled 
at his approach and shunned to meet him in 
the full light of day. Now that which she had 
feared was coming upon her, in truth it had come, 
and she must bear it as best she might and bury 
the hope and hide the pain. She had seated 
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herself with her back to the light, but his eager 
eyes claiming her sympathy wene full upon her 
face. 

"You have never seen her," he said, "but you 
have heard of her. It is Etta Laugel. I hardly 
dared to hope, but I have spoken — and she has 
accepted me.'* Was it his fancy, or had a burn- 
ing blush suddenly overspread her face } Surely it 
must have been his fancy, for as he looked again ^ 
even though the light was growing dim, he could 
see that she was very pale. 

"I hope that you will be very happy," she 
said, gently reaching out her hand to him. 

We do not cry out under our bitterest sorrows ; 
we do not shrink under our sharpest pains ; they 
must be borne in silence and hidden from other 
eyes. 

" No one's good wishes will do us so much good 
as yours," said Sebastian, as she drew her hand ^ 
away again. He could not have told why, but 
he began to feel confused. No shadow had 
clouded the serenity of Rose*s face ; her clear eyes 
did not shun his, nor did her voice falter ; her 
manner was perfectly collected, and yet he felt a 
change which startled him. He talked on for a 
little longer of the children and her grandmother, 
of his picture and its success, but he was glad 
when, without abruptness, he could take his leave. 

**You have been over-tiring yourself with that 
child," he said, making an effort to return to his 
old familiar tone and looking with affectionate 
anxiety at her pale face and weary eyes. 

"Oh no, thanks, I am not tired;" and he felt 
that if she were she would not own it to him 
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now, — that if any other trouble or difficulty had 
fallen upon her she would not now ask his help. 
Something had come between them, and he could 
not now have reminded her that, as he had once 
said, •* they had been friends for years and years." 

Even in the midst of his own abounding joy 
it gave him a pang to think of Rose, standing as 
he had left her — a graceful, upright, solitary figure, 
in that bare room, in the dim cold light of the 
spring evening. 

When he was gone. Rose stood motionless for 
a few minutes, breathing quickly, as if she were 
struggling for breath. Then she moved to the 
window, and pushing it open she leant against 
the wall and drew in thirstily the freshness of 
the evening air. She leant heavily against the 
wall, for she was shivering from head to foot. 

" I am tired," she said to herself, with one last 
effort at self-deception ; " I am tired, and I think 
I must be a little ill." She was not thinking of 
Sebastian definitely, nor of what he had told her. 
She was faint and tired, and trembling from ex- 
haustion, yet she felt no desire to rest; she would, 
if possible, ignore the pain and not inquire into 
its cause. 

She was still in that state of mental and phy- 
sical exhaustion in which the sights and sounds 
around us press in upon our consciousness with 
unnatural force and persistency. The green leaves 
of the trees on the lawn swayed before her eyes ; 
each footstep or voice from the road was borne 
in upon her ears; and then came a child's wail- 
ing cry overhead. She started and looked round. 
Here was a call which she could not withstand, 
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back from the broken enchantment of a dream to 
the reality of a life which could not be broken. 
Girls who had sisters and mothers and people to 
take care of them might find time to nurse their 
troubles and recover from their disappointments 
slowly, as they pleased ; but the voices of those 
who were dependent upon her must bring her back 
at once to the cares and details of daily life. 

She went to the nursery, slowly creeping up the 
stairs ; but she smiled when Johnnie stopped his 
cry and stretched out his hands to her and hid 
his tear-stained face upon her shoulder. And she 
must wait to see him undressed, and let him 
splash her from his bath, and sing to him about 
the Lady Moon until he fell asleep and she was 
free to go downstairs. Through the drawing-room 
door she could hear her aunt's monotonous voice 
reading aloud to Mrs. Anstie. She had meant to 
go to her grandmother, but she did not want 
her now. " No one wants me just now," she said 
to herself, as she stood irresolutely in the hall. 
It was only six o'clock; she had an hour to spare 
before she need think of dressing for dinner. 
Generally she would have been so glad of it, to 
go on with some book or some piece of work, but 
to-night she felt a desire to be moving, a restless 
impulse to do something for somebody. She took 
her cloak and hat and went out to visit some of 
George Kinnaird's parishioners who were her special 
charge. 

When she came in an hour later Laurie was in 
the hall, lounging in one of the deep window seats. 
He was apt to spend a great deal of his time dawd- 
ling over the fire or at the windows, often with 
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very little pretence at occupation, and sometimes 
with none at all. When his stepmother remonstrated 
with him, he was apt to make his health his ex- 
cuse; but perhaps because he talked so often of it 
himself no one else thought much about it. He 
was always particularly languid when he wanted 
to be attended to ; and his tone now was plaintive 
when, as Rose was passing him quickly, he ex- 
claimed : 

" Don't be in such a hurry. Rose. Where are you 
going? I have not seen you all day. I want to 
talk to you. So my mother is right, and Viner 
is to marry the heiress after all." 

He did not quite know why he said it. Perhaps 
it was that, knowing it must be spoken of, he wished 
to speak of it when they two were alone together. 
He had seen that his mother's way of speaking 
of Sebastian Viner jarred upon her: once he thought 
he had seen something more, but that was a 
mistake. 

" Yes, he told* me," said Rose ; and something in 
the tone of her voice made him look up at her, 
She was standing still before him, with her cloak 
thrown back, and her hands clasping the basket 
in which she had been carrying food to her poor 
people ; but now she sat down abruptly, and when 
he put out his hand to take it from her, he felt 
that hers was cold and trembling. 

" Rose I '! he said, involuntarily exclaiming. There 
was something strange in her looks and voice. He 
had never seen her so before. 

" Don't, Laurie," she said, with unaccustomed im- 
patience, and took back the basket from him; 
"I must go upstairs; I am tired." But she had 
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not quite g^ot across the hall before she turned 
back again. " Was I cross ? I am sorry/* she said. 

" Cross ! nonsense." But she knew that the sur- 
prise was still in his eyes, and he could not meet 
hers. 

"So that has been the way of it," he said to 
himself with a sigh; "I wish that she could have 
been happy." And for once he sat on lost, not in 
vague speculations, but in individual regrets. 

Was it only natural penetration and quick powers 
of observation which had revealed her secret to 
him } or was it that peculiar instinct which reveals 
to us the secrets of the souls which lie near our 
own.? 

When they met again at dinner he was more 
ready to talk to his mother than usual ; but now 
and then he glanced at Rose a little anxiously, 
as she sat pale but smiling at the other side of 
the table. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was Rose herself who that evening again intro- 
duced Sebastian Viner's name, and spoke of what 
he had told her. 

"Did you hear that Mr. Viner had been here 
this afternoon, Aunt Kate ? " she said, just before 
they were separating for the night "Has Laurie 
told you that you have proved right } He is going 
to marry Miss Laugel." She said it distinctly 
and naturally, but without any affectation of in- 
difference. 

"I was sure it would happen," said Mrs. Carey 
triumphantly ; "but what can the Laugels be thinking 
of ? Were you very much surprised ? " 

"Yes, I was surprised," she said. 

**I am surprised at her,'* said Laurie. Rose's 
tone and manner had lulled his suspicions to rest 
again, and almost made him forget that she had 
never allowed Sebastian Viner to be blamed. "I 
am very much surprised at her. I can't see where 
the attraction lies. I cannot conceive any girl being 
ready to trust herself to him." 

" I don't agree with you, Laurie," said Rose, as if 
she could not leave the absent undefended ; but she 
did not say anything more — ^it was bed-time, and 
directly afterwards she went away to her own 
room. And then, at last, she had nothing to shield 
her from silence and solitude and recollection. 
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She was alone, and mechanically she undressed, 
took down her coils of brown hair, wrapped herself 
in her white dressing gown, and put out the candle. 
The cold spring moonlight was shining full into the 
room. She turned from it, and was about to kneel, 
according to custom, to say her prayers, but stopped, 
and lay down upon her bed instead. Later she 
might be able to pray, but not now ; not whilst there 
was such a weight upon her heart, and such a 
numbness in her soul. She had tried to deceive 
herself, but she would try no longer; even though 
it were to be with pain and shame, she would search 
into her own heart and understand the meaning of 
what she found there. It was not her nature to be 
restless or impatient. She would wait, and presently 
she would learn to know and understand it. Through 
the long hours of the night she lay still upon her 
bed. The moonlight passed from the window; it 
was followed by absolute darkness, and then by the 
dim twilight which precedes the dawn ; and in those 
hours her past life had been laid open before her. 
She looked back to summer days and winter 
evenings, to long familiarity and youthful friend- 
ship : not till the awakening came had she known it 
for anything else. She knew it now ; it could not 
be forgotten, but it could be left behind. A little 
more pain, a little more struggling, and it would be 
over. It had not been his fault, neither had it 
been hers. She could not have blamed him, and 
she was too just and too strong to blame herself. 
Now, at last, she understood to what her life had 
been tending; for the moment the discovery had 
appalled and shaken her; but she would pass 
through the trial and come out unhurt. This hour 

G 1 
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would be an hour of victory. Towards morning 
she sat up on her bed, put up her hands, and 
pushed her hair off her forehead ; then she walked 
slowly to the window and looked out. Far off she 
could hear the murmur of the great city, all dis- 
cordant noises merged and softened to one solemn 
undertone ; near at hand the silence was broken by 
the rustling of the creepers, the chirping of the birds, 
and all those small unheeded sounds Nature makes 
at her awakening, which are lost when once the stir 
and noise of human life begins. She stood looking 
out for a few minutes, and the gathering dawn threw 
a dim light over her pale face, but her lips were half 
parted, and there was a gleam of triumph upon it. In 
recognizing her weakness she had gained strength — 
in facing her enemies she had found peace. She had 
fought the battle, and had come out a conqueror. 

It was not a victory which would be recognized 
or celebrated. It had been in truth but the silent 
conflict in a girl's heart during a few hours of a 
spring night. Wise people would have told her, if 
they had known of it, that it would soon be forgotten 
even by herself; that time obliterates all sorrows 
and heals all wounds ; that in after days she would 
look in vain for its traces and find no scar. But 
she was as yet too young to have lost faith in her 
own constancy, and she would have rebelled against 
their creed. She had conquered. She would not 
say that much had not been left to her, or that her 
life must be a sad one. She had already put the 
past from her; but it was not the less real, and it 
would not be forgotten. 

Whilst Rose Anstie was taking her farewell of her 
past, Etta Laugel was entering upon her future. 
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" You will not be happy with that man/ Mrs. 
Laugel had said to her daughter ; " I know you will 
not be happy. It is not only because he has nothing 
to offer to you that I object to the marriage; even 
if he were a rich man you would still be unsuited 
to him ; " — and there was a whisper in Etta's heart 
which gave but only too decided an assent to her 
mother's words; but this whisper those very words 
helped her to silence. When her father upheld her 
in her engagement she was more frightened, but when 
her mother denounced it she fortified herself and 
prepared for the defence. Her mother had always 
treated her as if she were frivolous and worldly, and 
she had adopted without much distaste or misgiving 
the character assigned to her, and had not found any 
difficulty in bringing her life into conformity with it ; 
but Sebastian believed so entirely in her nobility and 
truth that she began to believe in it herself. He 
had set her feet in a larger room, and she had 
already begun to breathe purer air. Life wore a 
more serious aspect and had become of greater worth ; 
she understood but little of Sebastian's ideal, but she 
knew that he called it by her name, and she would 
try, if possible, to bring the reality a little nearer to 
his vision. 

When she had told her father of her engagement 
s^ie had been frightened at herself and at what she 
had done, but yet she had disguised her fear and 
stood by her promise. On this occasion he had 
chosen to see her alone. She had come to him in 
his own room, — the study into which no one ever 
dared to intrude, into which she had hardly ever 
gone of her own accord ; and he had at once laid 
aside his papers and given her his undivided attention. 
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*' Well, Etta, so after all you did mean to throw 
yourself away on this young man ? " he said, drawing 
her on to the sofa beside him. 

*'Yes, papa," said Etta courageously. At least if 
she had not meant it she meant it now, and she 
wished to forget the past and try to think that she 
had not assented only from an impulse. 

"You have your father's entire approval," said 
Mr. Laugel warmly ; " I thoroughly like the young 
fellow. He is a little exalU perhaps, but that will 
wear off; I have no objection to your beginning with 
a little romance. It very soon gets hidden away, 
but it is not a bad foundation." 

Perhaps he was thinking of his own married life, 
in which love and romance had had no part. 

*'Yes, I am glad you have done it," he went on^ 
" though it took me by surprise. Come, Etta, I have 
no claim on your confidence, I acknowledge, but it 
is not often that I have an opportunity of getting at 
young people's secrets now ; and perhaps things have 
changed since my day ; if it is not too inquisitive I 
should like to know a little about it." 

" What would you like to know ? " said Etta, and 
she laughed and felt more at her ease with him than 
she had ever done before; at least they had now 
one interest in common. "What can I tell you, 
papa? You know he came very, very often, and I 
always thought he was very nice, but at the end 
I don't know ... I really don't know how it did 
happen," she added seriously ; " I think I was sur- 
prised too, papa." 

"But you are quite happy," he said; "are you 

sure of that, Etta ? I have told you that I am 

J perfectly satisfied; you will have my sanction, and 
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I will undertake to satisfy your mother. Remember 
that a promise is a sacred thing, and that you have 
given your promise ; but still, in spite of all this, 
if it was too sudden — if you have made a mistake — 
do not be afraid to confess it. It would be better 
to confess it now than to repent it afterwards. Be 
open with me, Etta, and tell me if you have any 
fears." 

For the moment she thought that it might be 
possible for her to draw back; here a last oppor- 
tunity was given to her. Though he had invited 
her to confession she knew that she would have to 
face his surprised displeasure ; yet her mother would 
uphold her, and it was not that which kept her silent, 
nor was it so much the thought of Sebastian as 
the reluctance to forego at once and for ever the 
hope of that higher life of which he had shown her 
far-ofif glimpses. 

" I am not afraid, papa," she said, forcing back 
the momentary impulse ; " I know it will be a great 
change, but I am happy and I could not go back 
— because — because I could not," said Etta softly. 

"Very well," said Mr. Laugel; "then we under- 
stand each other. Go and ask your mother to come 
here. We will ask the young gentleman to dinner 
this evening. I am pleased with you, Etta ; you 
have selected for me a most congenial son-in-law." 

And thus the last retreat open to Etta was closed, 
her fears were silenced, and the engagement was 
ratified. As to Sebastian, he had no fears or mis- 
givings, perhaps because his life was not so much 
changed by what had taken place. He loved Etta 
far more than she would ever love anyone; but he 
was a man and she was a girl ; the event which 
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had altogether revolutionized her life and changed 
the aspect of her future, had not wrought externally 
so great a change in his. 

She came first ; but he was still what he had been 
before he knew her. He had still his independence, 
his ambition, his painting, his love of art. It did 
not separate him from her, because he thought in 
his ignorance that she could understand it ; he would 
still exercise his masculine prerogatives; he woald 
not be called upon to enter upon Etta's life, but he 
would bring her into his and she would become — 
indeed she had become already — a part of it. She 
was more to him than anything else, but she vas 
not everything. He was anxious for the day when 
he could bring her to see his picture, and he 
imagined that she would recognize set before her 
eyes in a tangible form the representation of the 
spirit which had bound them together, and feel the 
breath of the inspiration which had made his picture 
what it was. 

It was one bright sunshiny day that he took 
her to see it. Mrs. Laugel had gone out in the 
carriage to do some shopping, and had left them at 
Burlington House. The Academy was open early 
on the day of the private view, and in the corner 
in which the first work of an unknown artist 
had been placed, they found themselves alone. 
There was a gravity even in his happiness which 
sometimes oppressed Etta, but to-day he had caught 
her careless humour and had responded in the 
same tone. She had been laughing, as she told 
him of the congratulations they had received and 
of how perplexed their friends had been to express 
them at once to the satisfaction of her father anJ 
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her mother, who took such different views of her 
engagement. " For papa thinks you are much too 
good for me, and mamma thinks I am much too 
good for you. Which is right, Sebastian ? " she 
asked, dropping her voice, and still shy of calling 
him by his Christian name. They had come to 
the top of the stairs, and for answer he only turned 
and smiled at her as she stood on the step below, 
with her fair, happy face upturned to him. 

" Come in," he said, " come in, and tell me the 
subject of my picture ; " and Etta came in, smiling 
and confident, and looked at the picture before 
which Sebastian had. brought her to stand. 

It was the picture of a girl, fair and young, 
leaning against a tree. It was early morning, the 
dawn showed itself very faintly in the east, and 
the tangled undergrowth around her was still wet 
with dew. In the foreground a stake had been 
reared, some men were beside it, and a little beyond 
a soldier lay asleep. Behind her, others were dimly 
f hadowed forth ; but, except the single figure of the 
girl, all was but indicated and undefined. A slight, 
supple figure it was, whose white dress was torn 
and stained, gazing with longing, wide-opened, rapt 
eyes, and clasping a crucifix between her hands. 
People said, when they saw it, that it was a young 
picture, crude and unfinished, and yet there was 
genius and power in it. As for Etta she knew 
nothing about it ; she did not care for pictures ; 
they did not move or interest her : — but yet, as 
she looked, a deep flush mounted into her face, 
and faded as suddenly, leaving her deadly pale. 

*'Etta, what is the matter.?" cried Sebastian. 
"Are 5'ou faint.? what is it.? don't you see it? 
don't you see the likeness ? " A 
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" I know," said Etta, and she sat down suddenly, 
and tried to speak as usual. " Yes, I see — it is 
myself ; " but the words, even as she spoke them, 
sounded like a hollow mockery. Yes, the pale 
golden hair falling down upon the shoulders, the 
fair forehead and arched eyebrows, the blue eyes, 
the delicate modelling of the features, the curve of 
the parted lips, the supple grace of the figure, the 
beautiful hands which clasped the crucifix, — all this 
was hers ; but yet she shrank back, awed and 
silenced before it. What did she know of that 
triumphant calm which follows upon suffering, of 
that gentle courage which faces Death without 
defiance, of that loyalty which cannot be shaken 
and love which cannot falter, of that singleness 
of soul which cannot be troubled, of that rapt 
contemplation of the invisible.? It was this which 
illuminated the girl's face ; it was this which 
constituted the power of the picture — and in her 
all this was wanting. Was this indeed what 
Sebastian saw? She had said that it was herself, 
but no one but herself knew how unlike to her it 
was. She trembled and shrank back, and felt a 
dim foreshadowing of the awe which we shall feel 
when the recording angel tells us of what we were, 
and we see by the clear light of God's presence 
the image of what we might have been. 

" It is a sad picture," she said, making an effort 
to speak. ** Is that what I am to you, Sebastian t I 
do not think it is really like me." For once some- 
thing had penetrated beneath the smooth surface 
of a selfish life and stirred a better nature ; for 
once she was frightened and humbled. The pale, 
wistful face she turned to Sebastian was more like 
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the face upon the canvas than it had ever been 
before. 

" But it is you," said Sebastian. She had not 
shaken his confidence, only he felt a little disap- 
pointed. 

" I should never have been a martyr," she said ; 
and stood up and shook back her head, as if she 
would rid herself of her awe and her bewilder- 
ment. "I should have recanted or run away. It is 
a beautiful picture, but it is too beautiful for me. 
I don't think women were meant to be brave. 
Courage is a masculine virtue." 

"Are truth and loyalty masculine virtues too?" 
said Sebastian. For the first time something either 
in her words or her tone had jarred upon him. 

" Yes, I suppose so," she said lightly ; " at any 
rate I don't think women ought to be martyrs. 
I should have liked your girl to have been rescued 
at the last minute by her brother or her lover." 

" And lose the crown of martyrdom } " said Se- 
bastian. Etta did not answer, but turned away 
again to look at the picture. Sebastian was exalU 
and tiresome, and she did not know what to say to 
him. Her father had told her that it was well to 
begin with a little romance; but a beginning had 
already been made, and now she would not be sorry 
to get rid of some of it. She could tolerate it when 
it had immediate reference to herself, but when it 
was introduced in any other way, it became em^- 
barrassing and she did not know how to respond to 
it. She felt now that it would be as well to break 
off the tite-d-titey and proposed that they should 
go downstairs again to look for her mother, who 
would have come back and be waiting for them. 
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Etta was unusually silent as she drove home 
with her mother that morning. Her nerves had 
been shaken and she was worried and vexed. She 
did not understand Sebastian Viner, nor his views 
of life ; but to this she could have resigned herself, 
if he would but have set himself to comprehend 
hers. She felt that she was in a false position ; she 
had given him her promise and she did not mean 
to retract it, only she did desire that he should join 
with her in considering its practical consequences. 

She meant to marry him, but she did wish to 
know where they were to live, and how } Was he 
to come into the life of ease and riches and amuse- 
ment to which she was accustomed ? was she to 
enter upon the comparative poverty, solitude, and 
labour, which seemed to have made up the sum of 
his ? or, if there were to be a compromise between 
the two, who was to arrange its conditions and its 
details ? What were the sacrifices he would call upon 
her to make? What were the compensations he 
proposed to offer? He had never referred to the 
difference in their worldly position, or seemed to 
consider the practical bearings of the case. Indeed 
she could not be sure that he had thought of these 
matters at all. "And if he does not speak of it," 
she thought with not unnatural vexation, " I must 
speak to him myself, or get papa to do it, and 
that is so awkward." la truth she was right, and it 
was awkward to say to the .man to whom she was 
supposed to have given her heart, " I am fond of you, 
but not so fond as to be willing to give up my 
luxuries and pleasures and comforts; you must find 
some way of securing these things also, or you 
cannot have my love." Sebastian ought to have 
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thought of all this for himself. It was not strange 
that Etta should feel worried and perplexed. She 
imagined, it is true, in her ignorance, that some 
day, at no very distant date, his profession would 
make him a rich man ; but in the meantime she 
did not understand how they were to live. 

She could not put the question from her un- 
answered, and yet she felt a reluctance to enter 
upon the subject with Sebastian. That same evening 
when she came home late from a party and saw 
that the light was still burning in her father's study, 
she made up her mind to speak to him herself. 

" Can I speak to you a little, papa } " she said, 
shutting the door softly behind her, so as not to 
attract the attention of her mother, who was making 
her way upstairs to bed. 

Though the clock had struck one a quarter of 
an hour ago, Mr. Laugel was still seated at his 
writing table. The lamp concentrated its light in 
the one spot, and left the rest of the large room 
in comparative obscurity. It was quite different 
from the rest of the house, — a grave, dark room, 
with high bookcases and a sombre carpet. Etta 
came in fresh and fair and untired, in her shining 
white silk dress, and sat down on one of the brown 
chairs, and leaning her rounded bare arm upon the 
back of it looked seriously at her father. Mr. 
Laugel would have said that he hated to be in- 
terrupted, and yet he was charmed by her beauty, 
and pleased that she should have come to him. 

"Is your mother gone to bed.?" he said ; "well, 
you ought to be in bed too ; but never mind, talk 
to me a little, or as much as you like, I am quite 
ready to listen." 
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" It is about my marriage, papa," said Etta 
hesitating. 

" Well ! what about your marriage ? " 

" When is it to be ? " asked Etta, dropping her 
eyes. 

" When is it to be ? " repeated Mr. Laugel, also 
dropping his and imitating her manner, but not 
unkindly. " What do you think, Etta ? Are 
you in a hurry .^ have you any ideas upon the 
subject ? " 

" I should like to have things a little more 
settled," said Etta. She wished him to take the 
lead in the conversation, and tell her what he 
meant, but his questions did not help her. 

"/ am quite ready," said Mr. Laugel, with 
alacrity ; " I am quite ready. I ordered a new coat 
directly I heard of the engagement, that I might 
be certain not to be behindhand ; for I daresay 
you will like me to give you away, and I can get 
a fresh flower for my button-hole at any moment." 

" Papa, you know that is not what I mean," 
cried Etta pettishly ; " I wish you would not always 
joke about it. As a rule one is only married once, 
and, after all, it is a serious thing. I want really 
to know how it is to be, and where we are to 
live, and everything." 

"You are right," exclaimed Mr. Laugel, as if 
struck with a new idea ; " one is only married once, 
thank heaven ; that is a just remark of yours, 
Etta ; and as it is only for once, I should like 
you to have everything that is proper on the 
occasion; but your mother knows more about it 
than I do ; she will arrange for your trousseau, and 
order the cake." 
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" It is not the trousseau and the cake," cried 
Etta, almost with tears ; '* I am not such a baby, 
papa. I meant it really, — I want to know more 
than that. I don't want to talk to you about the 
trousseau." 

"Are you not quite happy?" said her father; 
and his tone changed in a moment. "What is it, 
Etta } Has anything disappointed you ? Is Sebas- 
tian not all that you thought him.?". 

"It is not Sebastian, papa. It has nothing to 
do with Sebastian, except that he never thinks 
about these things; but, of course, if we are to 
be married, we must live somewhere, and I want 
to know how we are to live." 

"No doubt that is an important and practical 
question," said her father, but rather drily. "Well, 
I suppose you will live very much like other 
young married people who are not particularly rich. 
You see the young man of your choice has very 
moderate means, and he is right in refusing to 
live altogether upon yours. However, he is not a 
pauper, and I daresay you will do well enough. 
I suppose it will be somewhere on the outskirts 
of London. But you are quite right to wish to 
know something about it. You are like the little 
maid in the nursery rhyme, and I daresay you 
will make a better wife for having asked first, — 

" But what shall we have for to eat, eat, eat ? 
Will the love that you're so rich in 
Make a fire in the kitchen. 
Or the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit ?" 

Etta tried to laugh, but a profound discourage- 
ment had come over her. This immetvse ^^q.\\^c^ 
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was demanded of her, and no one except her 
mother seemed to see that it was a sacrifice. She 
did care for Sebastian; she did not wish to break 
her engagement; but what a change it would be! 
She imagined herself living in a dull little sub- 
urban house, with nothing material to console 
her but her wedding presents and her trousseau. 
And she had so long been accustomed to admira- 
tion and flattery and amusement. Yet in the 
midst of her dismay she felt ashamed of it and 
tried to hide it from her father. 

"Do you think, papa," she said, trying to speak 
cheerfully, " that if painting does not answer, Sebas- 
tian might turn to something else.?" 

"Turn to something else!" repeated Mr. Laugel 
in surprise. "No, I don't think that. Why, his 
whole soul is in it." 

"I wish his whole soul were in something else," 
thought Etta, sighing as she mounted the stairs to 
her own room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"So Mr. Viner is going to marry another young 
lady, and we were quite wrong about him and 
Rose," said Miss Ruth Sloane, when Mrs. Carey 
went to call upon her about three weeks after 
Sebastian's engagement had been announced. "Ap- 
pearances are very deceptive. We should always 
reniember how deceptive they are." 

"At any rate we should not be so ready 
to proclaim our impressions," said Mrs. Carey ; 
who, though she had so much reason to rejoice 
that she had proved wrong, yet was glad to lay 
the blame of her mistaken convictions on any- 
thing rather than her human fallibility. 

''But we only said how very, very often he 
was there," cried Miss Sloane, forgetting her awe 
of her visitor in her eagerness to take up her 
sister's defence; "we only mentioned the fact, and 
that no one could deny, and I am sure I don't know ^ 
why anyone should wish to deny it. Her friends^ 
might feel anxious, but I suppose dear Rose, ' who "^ 
is always so careful and sensible, knew that there 
was no danger. Only she is so compassionate too. 
We could not help being a little afraid that because 
he was poor and lonely, just 'out of kindness, you 
know " 
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"That she might marry him," said Mrs. Carey, 
with scorn ; " no, really I don't think she would 
have married anyone out of kindness ; and certainly 
not Mr. Viner." 

She was quite happy now in her conviction that 
Rose never could have cared for Sebastian. Thisi 
last month, since Johnnie had been well again, she 
had quite recovered her usual equable spirits. 
There had never been about her much of the 
spontaneous merriment which Mrs. Carey considered 
natural to her age: she was always thoughtful and 
serious; but she was free from moods, unsensitive, 
unexcitable, and if she was not gay, at least she 
was no check upon the gaiety of others. The 
children were never so happy as when they were 
with her, she was ready to plan for them their little 
pleasures or excursions, she was a cheerful companion 
to her grandmother, she allowed Laurie to exer- 
cise over her all the claims of familiar friendship 
joined to the privileged exactingness of a sick man. 

Not that Laurie was exactly ill, but it was 
true that he was not strong, and he was tena- 
cious of invalid privileges. Spring had come at 
last with all its sweet accustomed accompani- 
ments — its inevitable consequences which yet each 
year come back to us as surprises — the bursting 
bud, the fresh green, the blossoming fruit-trees, the 
lengthened days, the mild winds and sunshine ; 
and Rose, sitting with her work under the shade of 
the laurel hedge, would listen whilst he read to 
her, or give an amused attention to his rambling 
disquisitions and speculations. Laurie for his part 
was more than satisfied with what his mother called 
his aimless, useless, existence. It was altogether 
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at variance with her ideas of what was right and 
fitting, but yet, though in consistency she was forced 
to blame it, she would, in truth, have been sorry 
to see his mode of life altered. It might tend to 
deteriorate his character, but there was no doubt 
that it would further her wishes. She had watched 
with interest the intercourse between him and 
Rose, but now she grew impatient at the slow 
progress the affair was making. They were friendly, 
familiar, even affectionate, but it was clearly time 
that they should become something more. He 
was indolent, careless, dependent, the very man to 
need a wife; she was strong and yet gentle, and 
in every way suited to him ; they neither of them 
cared for anyone else, and it was impossible but 
that good management should bring them together. 
Hitherto she had left things in a great measure to 
nature and chance, but now it seemed to her that 
an impetus from without was needed, and that the 
time had come for her to take a more active part 
in the affair. She would not speak to Rose, but 
she would speak to her son. 

She found him alone in the drawing-room one 
afternoon about this time and sat down by him, 
determined to delay no longer but make the best 
of the opportunity. Rose was out walking with 
the children, her mother was resting in her own 
room, and she could count upon an uninterrupted 
hour. 

She sat down by him with her knitting, and 
prepared herself for a conversation; but Laurence, 
half-reclining on the sofa with a book in his hands, 
was provokingly unobservant of her intention. He 
had his eyes fixed on the page before him, and 

H 2 
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was smiling every now and then at what he read; 
Mrs. Carey perceived that it would not be easy to 
slip into a conversation naturally ; if a beginning 
were to be made, she must make it. 

" The others have gone out, Laurence," she said ; 
"at last you and I have a quiet hour alone." 

•*Ah, yes, have they.^" he said, absently, with- 
out lifting his eyes. 

"We have a quiet hour," repeated his mother 
" and I am glad of it, for I have long been wishing 
to talk to you. I do not say that the course you 
are pursuing is not one I entirely approve, but I 
would have you pursue it, Laurie, in a more 
serious spirit. It is not on your own account that 
I am speaking; a man can always take care of 
himself; but when a girl's heart, a girl's life, is in 
question, it becomes, or ought to become, a serious 
matter. She is all that I could desire. I do 
not wonder that you have felt the attraction. I 
am not asking you to draw back, but I would 
warn you, Laurence, to bring a more earnest 
and serious spirit to bear upon so serious a 
subject" 

Mrs. Carey paused, and reverted to her knitting, 
as if she had been discharging a commonplace and 
necessary, but somewhat disagreeable, duty. Much 
depended upon this interview, and she knew it ; 
but the knowledge had not the power to change 
the expression of her countenance or to alter her 
ordinary manner ; the only idea of diplomacy which 
she had was to take for granted that what she 
desired was certain. 

Laurence had listened to her for the first moment 
with listless indifference, but now he had thrown 
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aside his book, and sat upright with unusual energy 
and spoke with somewhat indignant surprise. 

I cannot conceive what you mean," he said ; 
upon my honour, I have not a notion what you 
are thinking of. I have been pursuing no course; 
there is nothing for you to sanction ; who is the 
girl that is to be taken care of? I have not the 
faintest idea of what you mean." 

So far, Mrs. Carey's tactics had not stood her in 
good stead ; but she remained confident and un- 
daunted. 

"It is no use to feign ignorance, Laurie," she 
said, looking at him steadily ; " when a thing of 
this kind has been carried on for six weeks under 
my own eyes, it is childish to deny it Besides, 
why should you wish to deny it } She, at least, is 
simple and straightforward and open as the day ; 
ske, at least, has nothing that is underhand oi 
trifling in her nature ; and if, because you found this 
house dull and felt the time hang heavily on 
your hands, you thought yourself justified in 
carrying on a flirtation. Rose at least " 

" Rose ! " exclaimed her son. He stared at his 
mother for a moment, and then, to her intense 
indignation, burst out laughing, and threw himself 
back on the sofa and hid his face in the cushions. 
"Rose!" he repeated in a half-stifled voice, and 
'then sat up again and turned his flushed face to 
his mother. 

"Yes. I do not wonder that you are blushing. 
Really, Laurie, I cannot understand how you can 
be so childish. Can you suppose that I could 
have watched your intercourse ever since you 
came home and not drawn my own conclusions } 
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Seen in this light, your conduct is explicable and 
natural ; if any other interpretation were put upon 
it, it would be perfectly inexcusable. Just ask 
yourself if you have ever sought any other society 
but hers ? have you ever undertaken anything with- 
out asking her advice? What has been the mean- 
ing of your readings and talks together? have 
you ever done anything willingly without her? 
You know, Laurie, there can be but one answer 
to all these questions, and yet you still think to 
go on your own inconsiderate way, and leave the 
future to chance/' 

"What wil4 dream is this?" he said; and yet 
he had flushed as much in embarrassment and 
pleasure as in indignation. "This is an imagina- 
tion of your own, mother, and nothing else ; you 
have drawn, as you say, your own conclusions ; they 
are peculiarly your own, for I am sure no one else 
would think of appropriating them. Why, look 
here, mother ; of course we have been together ; 
why not ? How can I make you understand ? Of 
course, we are almost cousins, and — and we are 
friends/* 

*'How can you say you are almost cousins, 
Laurie? you know there is no relationship. And 
as to your being friends, it is nonsense. If this 
is the position you take up, I consider that you 
ought to look back upon your past conduct very 
seriously. I have been an observant spectator, — an 
interested spectator I allow ; but certainly if you 
had not given me every reason to suppose that you 
were fond of her " 

" But I am fond of her," cried Laurie despair- 
ingly, again interrupting her. "She is far above 
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me ; how could anyone help it ? Of course I am 
fond of her. I hope she is fond of me ; but that 
is all, mother, that is all, and there will never be 
anything else between us. What more can I 
say to convince you ? I would give a hundred 
pounds that you had not started the idea. Ask 
her; no — don't ask her, that will only make it 
more confoundedly awkward ; " and he walked away 
to the window in his impatience. 

" I cannot conceive why you should wish it," he 
continued, coming back after a minute's silence. 
" You know the low, and yet, no doubt, just, opinion 
you entertain of my character and capabilities ; 
why should you wish her such a fate as to be 
my wife 1 " 

" It is for your sake chiefly, no doubt, Laurie : 
but it is partly for hers also. You have some 
good qualities, and I am sure I don't see whom 
else she is to marry. Mr. Viner has, fortunately, 
engaged himself to someone else, and I suppose 
George Kinnaird may be considered out of the 
question } " 

"George Kinnaird! of course the idea is pre- 
posterous. I cannot understand how a girl could 
bring herself to marry him, or any other clergyman. 
Why, life would be one perpetual Sunday," said 
Laurie, drawn by the contemplation of such a pic- 
ture from the consideration of his individual wrongs. 

" But then whom is she to marry } " repeated 
Mrs. Carey. 

"But what conceivable reason is there that she 
should marry anyone } " he said angrily ; " these are 
the questions which make life so unbearable ; which 
spoil every innocent enjoyment and every natural 
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friendship. Why should we be obliged always to 
go two and two, like the beasts out of Noah's 
Ark? Why could you not leave me and Rose to 
be happy in our own way ? " 

''Really, Laurence, it is impossible to discuss 
the subject at all unless you can do so in more 
temperate language/' remarked Mrs. Carey in dis- 
pleasure ; ^ but remember that the fact cannot be 
ignored in this way, and if I am right -" 

"Even if you were right,*' he asked irritably, 
"what would you have me do ? — but I am ashamed 
to entertain the idea for a moment — even if it 
were true, what am I to do? Am I to go to my 
grandmother when she is in the schoolroom, and 
walk into the garden when she is with my grand- 
mother; and sit at the other side of the table as 
if I had an infectious complaint ? Because if that 
is the line of conduct you propose, I can only say 
that I would much sooner leave the house at 
once." 

''Three times you have interrupted me already, 
Laurie. I do not think anything can be gained by 
my saying more to you now." Mrs. Carey • was 
annoyed ; but even yet she was not altogether 
desponding. She was not even sure that the tone 
she had adopted had been ill-judged. It had been 
necessary to put the case clearly before him, and 
in this, at least, she had succeeded. 

She had not, it is true, been prepared for so in- 
dignant a repudiation of her accusation; but there 
was some encouragement even in his indignation. 
If he had been perfectly indifferent, would he have 
been so much moved ? At any rate she had 
directed his thoughts towkrds the subject with 
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which she desired that he should be occupied. For 
the rest of the day he would be thinking of Rose, 
and of Rose in her connection with himself; in 
this respect, at least, something had been gained, 
and the way had been cleared for further opera- 
tions. 

In the meantime Laurie, as he took his hat and 
went away out of the house, felt a desire to escape 
from everything that she had said and to leave it 
behind him with the atmosphere of the place. 
That fruit from the tree of knowledge which she 
had forced upon him was altogether, yes, almost 
altogether distasteful to him. His Garden of Eden 
would no longer be the same calm and happy 
retreat if he were once to eat of it; he was afraid 
of revelations, he was afraid of pain, and would 
not be willing to risk his present state of assured 
contentment for the sake of a greater gain, or pass 
the boundaries which might be closed against a 
retreat 
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CHAPTER XL 

How indefinable, and how important, how accidental 
in their origin, and yet how irrevocable, are those 
subtle and slowly developed influences which divide 
friend from friend, lover from lover, and soul from 
soul! The estrangement grows so gradually that 
it is hardly perceived ; the barrier is but a sheet of 
glass, and we seem still to stand side by side and 
are not even conscious that our hands can clasp 
each other no longer, that our kisses will spend 
themselves upon the cold reflection of our own lips. 
It is a commonplace story, an almost inevitable 
experience in our lives, and yet its very sadness 
has raised it into the region of imagination ; and a 
poet has told a sadder story still of the little rift 
within the lute, of the discord which arises in our 
own hearts, which neither chance, nor circumstances, 
nor other men have caused, and which, therefore, 
they have no power to harmonize or to silence. 

As the days and weeks passed, placing the seal 
of time upon the bond which now united and was 
one day to unite for ever the lives of Sebastian 
Vincr and Henrietta Laugel, so day by day, and 
week by week, that barrier was insensibly raising 
itself between them, Sebastian remained altogether 
uncon<K:iDUS of it, whilst Etta was slow to acknow- 
ledge it, having foreseen, and in some sort felt it, 
from the first. 
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There was nothing that could be defined or altered. 
A question which could not be answered ; a thought 
which met with no response; a look which meant 
so much to the one and was unintelligible to the 
other. Frivolity and affection on the one side ; 
depth and passion on the other. A hundred trivi- 
alities were secretly helping to divide them, but 
as yet Sebastian's happiness had undergone no 
change or shock. 

"When can we be married.?" he had asked Mr. 
Laugel as he stood before him in his study leaning 
his arms on the top of one of the high-backed chairs ; 
''when do you think we can be married.?" Mr. 
Laugel turned round from his writing table, and 
looked at him in silence for a few moments before 
he answered. Without doubt he liked the young 
man. He liked his looks, the light in his eyes, 
his pale handsome face and stem mouth. Mr. 
Laugel liked enthusiasm, but he liked self-control 
better ; and in Sebastian he found the two combined. 
And he liked his manner, — ^both his independence 
and his courtesy; he had promised to give him 
his daughter and had no misgivings ; but he did feel 
that it was not easy to know him and that he would 
like to know him a little better. 

" When can you be married t well ! let us re- 
capitulate a little first ; " he said. " It is two months 
since you proposed to Etta, I believe. You were 
almost unknown to me at the time. I liked you, 
and what is almost more to the purpose, so did she. 
But you are both very young. If I had not trusted 
you I should not have consented ; but still I should 
like if possible to look at the affair in an unpre- 
judiced and unbiassed manner. You were almost 
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a stranger to me ; you were poor, and you knew she 
was an heiress." 

"Of course I did/' said Sebastian; he did not 
add, that made no difference; he did not disclaim 
any imputation which Mr. LaugeFs words might 
have been supposed to convey; nor did he look 
indignant or surprised; he remained in the same 
attitude, leaning at his ease over the back of the 
chair, "Of course I knew she was an heiress," he 
had said, with a quiet smile which was neither 
ironical nor constrained, but perhaps a little superior. 
It seemed to intimate that the fact was not of so 
much importance as Mr. Laugel supposed, but that 
perhaps, in Mr. LaugeFs position, it was natural that 
he should conceive as hedid of its importance. 

" Well, those are the facts," said Mr. Laugel ; 
" and I must say that, in most men's opinion, they 
would have gone against you. Most fathers, at any 
rate, would have told you to wait." 

"We shall not grow much richer by waiting;" 
said Sebastian, quickly. 

" Perhaps not, though I believe Etta imagines that 
your pictures are going to make your fortunes; 
however I am willing to leave that out of the 
question, and if I am to come to the point, my 
judgment being weak and my affections strong, I say, 
indulge your love while it lasts, seize the oppor- 
tunity given you by an indulgent parent and marry 
Etta next month if you like, before she has had 
time to grow tired of you." 

It was armed with this consent that Sebastian had 
sought Etta. "I have been speaking to your 
father," he said, sitting down by her on one of 
the drawing-room sofas; "I would not press you. 
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Etta, until I had his consent; but I have been 
asking him when we may be married." 

Etta was at work at a large piece of canvas in 
a frame, embroidering an elaborate bunch of roses 
on a light blue ground, and she paused, and put in 
one more stitch to complete the pattern before she 
pushed away the frame and turned to answer 
Sebastian. 

" I have also been thinking of that," she said ; 
" I should like to know a little more about our future. 
Have you thought of it, Sebastian ? " 

" Thought of it ! " he repeated, " of course I have 
thought of it. But what do you mean, Etta ? What 
is it that you imagine I have not thought of ? " 

" I mean — I mean the unromantic part of it," 
she said ; " I mean the bread and butter, and how we 
are to live. We must think of these things some* 
time, and I believe you have forgotten about them." 

'* No, I have not forgotten that we shall be what 
you would call poor," he said ; " your father knew 
it when he promised you to me; you knew it when 
you accepted me; and in ten years I may hope to 
be making something by my painting." 

" Ten years ! but that is a lifetime ! " 

There was something in her tone which struck a 
chill into his heart, but he would not yield to the 
impression. 

^* Does it seem too long to you, Etta } " he said ; 
and a wistfulness which was altogether opposed to 
his usual confidence had stolen into his voice. 

'* Indeed it does, Sebastian. I never expected 
that it would be so long. There is no other pro- 
fession which brings in so poor a return. I cannot 
help being sorry that you ever entered upon it." He 
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remained perfectly silent; and after a moment she 
continued more softly: "You say that we shall be 
poor, but do we either of us know what poverty 
means ? It is different when a man has only himself 
to think of, but you must not be angry with me if 
I want to know what poverty means." 

"You cannot put the question in that form to 
any purpose/' he said impatiently ; " of course it is 
a question of degree. With us, I suppose, poverty 
will mean a house in the suburbs, or a small one in 
London, and no carriage, and . . ." there he stopped : 
Etta was right, and he had very little idea of the 
practical part of life ; it seemed to him that these 
things were of no consequence, and he had not taken 
them individually into consideration. He waited for 
her to say that these were not the things which she 
would regret, that this was not what she had meant ; 
but he waited in vaini for Etta would not speak. 
For the first time, in the pause that followed, a mis- 
giving arose in his heart which he was unable to 
banish. It was not definite enough to be a doubt 
nor strong enough to be a fear, but rather a vague 
sense of insecurity. " Etta ! ** he said, and suddenly 
he rose up and stood looking down upon her 
whilst bis face flushed and his voice grew strained ; 
" Etta, is it possible that your regrets outweigh 
the rest > " 

" No," she said faintly, drawing back. She spoke 
the truth, but yet the denial had been wrung from 
her by alarm rather than by any other feeling. 

He felt that everything depended upon her 
answer ; his life was, as it were, in her hands ; and 
yet at this moment the manly desire to protect 
her, even from himself, was so strong as to force 
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back, after that one passionate question, all evidence 
of indignation, excitement, or pain. 

" Look, Etta," he said, sitting down again by her, 
and speaking quite gently; "you say 'no,' but what 
does that mean } Does it mean that you count 
these things which you forego as nothing compared 
to that which you gain } or does it mean that you 
are afraid to own that you have made a mistake, 
that you are afraid to hurt me and do me wrong ? 
If it IS that, Etta, which prompts your answer, do 
not be afraid any longer. If it must be said, say it 
now ; say, ' Sebastian, I do not love you enough to 
be 3''our wife ; ' and do not hide it if it is true. If 
it is true, it is better that I should know it now, 
and I shall not be angry ; you were very young, 
and you made a mistake." He spoke as gently as 
if he were moving a child to confession. Perhaps 
it was his gentleness even more than his words 
which touched Etta, and brought the tears into 
her eyes. 

"But I cannot say it, because it would be false. 
It is only that I do not know what our life will be," 
she said, with a sob in her voice. " I could not give 
it up — I could not go back;" and then she paused 
with her hands clasped upon his arm and her face 
turned towards him, and added softly, "but don't 
you think, Sebastian, you might perhaps find some 
other work to do } I know papa would give you 
a place in the bank directly, and then it might be 
better for you to give up your painting." 

"Give up my painting!" repeated Sebastian 
hoarsely. The shock had come at last, and he was 
incapable of saying more: for once he was not 
conscious of her, nor of her hands upon his arm. 
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but got up suddenly and walked away from her, 
and, leaning his arms upon the chimney-piece, stared 
blankly before him. There was no mirror, but an 
arched window above it, in which was set, as in a 
frame, the green waving boughs of the trees in the 
garden of the square. It was the one little bit of 
freshness and nature in that stiff gilded drawing- 
room. Often he had feasted his eyes upon it when 
waiting for Etta to come to him, and had only 
turned to meet her sweet fair face and take her 
hands in his; and now he was gazing at it, and 
hardly remembered that she was in the room. He 
had thought that she was to become part of his 
life, and he found that she did not even understand 
what his life was. And yet he loved her, better, 
yes, far better, than his life. After a few minutes 
she crept up to him, and he felt that she was 
clinging to him, and turning a supplicating face to 
his; and he vaguely heard her saying, "Don't be 
vexed with me, Sebastian ; don't be vexed because I 
thought of it ; but think for yourself if it will not be 
better to give it up." 

"Do you know what you are asking, Etta.?" he 
said, in a low suppressed voice. ''Do you know 
that it has been my dream for years : my hope, my 
life, my first love ? " 

" But you have a second love," she said pleadingly; 
* you have a second love, and you love her best, ' 
don't you, Sebastian.?" • 

She had never looked prettier; emotion gave to 
her sunny face that depth of expression it some- 
times lacked ; her tye^ were dewy with rising tears, 
and she was flushing with the earnestness of en- 
treaty. She was putting her power over him to the 
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proof, and she was bent upon being victorious. 
Sebastian almost forgot the shock she had given 
him as he looked at her, but he had not yet 
yielded. 

"I thought that you too cared for it," he said. 
There was deep disappointment, but no resentment, 
nor even reproach, in his voice. 

" I do, of course I do, Sebastian ; but then one 
must make sacrifices. I always knew we should 
have to make sacrifices." She might have added, 
have I not also made sacrifices? but something 
held her back from speaking of what she felt so 
keenly. 

*' I had never thought of this," he said ; " I can 
hardly think of it yet. I must take time to con- 
sider." 

" You must consider here," she said, with the per- 
sistency of a spoilt child. " You must not go away 

and think of all you will lose, and grow morbid 
and melancholy. Forget what you are leaving be- 
hind : look here, Sebastian, and see what I give 
you in return." She reached out her white hands 
to him, and flashed all the radiant freshness of her 
lovelijiess upon him, as there passed across her 
troubled beseeching face an April gleam of triumph. 

Yet, though he loved her first for her beauty, it 
was not her beauty that he loved now. He was 
moved, but it was by the tears in her eyes, and 
the clinging touch of her hands, and the supreme 
consciousness that she was his own, more depen- 
dent ypon him than he would ever be upon her. 
And still he was not conquered. 

•'I cannot give up painting, Etta," he said; "I 
do not think it would be possible — even though yoa 
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ask it — but I will not refuse to think of it. I don't 
think we need speak of it more just now;" he said, 
pressing her hands in his as if his love could shield 
him from the pain. 

" For my sake, Sebastian," she said ; and then 
she asked no more ; for she felt that she had made 
a step towards victory which could not be retraced. 
She did not as yet know all the consequences of 
victory. Perhaps she might never have a mind to 
grasp or a heart to understand them. She did not 
know that she had sown the seeds of estrangement 
and distrust; she saw that the love for her would 
be victorious ; but she did not know that the struggle 
and the victory had shaken the very foundations 
upon which it had rested. She had told him that 
he must make this sacrifice if he loved her, and 
he had not told her that if she loved him she would 
not ask it of him. Such an answer had not only 
been unspoken ; it had not even arisen in his heart ; 
but later days would bring their disenchantment, 
and in the light of those days he would look back 
to this hour and judge the past by the revelations 
which time had brought. Her victories would 
prove to be defeats ; she would lose by what she 
had won. 

She had not been mistaken in thinking that she 
had made an important step towards the attainment 
of the object on which she had set her heart. 
Sebastian went home ; and sitting in his solitary 
lodging he thought it all over as he had promised. 

One thing he did not disguise from himself; 
Etta was not quite what he had imagined her to 
be. He did not love her less; but he felt that he 
must give her more than love, that there were 
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other things to which she had been accustomed 
which she could not do without. He was just, and 
he felt no impulse to blam.e her. He did not for 
one moment doubt her love for him; but he did 
perceive that the good things of the world which it 
would not be in his power to give her were of import- 
ance in her eyes. One or other of them must make 
a sacrifice, and ponderkig it he began to feel that 
it would be not only easier, but more right, that he 
should be the one to suffer. It was hard to give 
up what had been his one object during those seven 
years, but it would be harder to call upon her to 
give up that to which she had been accustomed all 
her life. He had only to lay aside his painting, 
and riches, at least comparative riches, were within 
his reach. Mr. Laugel had told him that in his 
bank he could give him the opportunity of be- 
coming a rich man, and he had only made no formal 
offer from knowing that it would not be accepted. 
He had but to say the word, and it would be pos- 
sible for him to give Etta that which she desired. 
Yet it was harder, far harder than she would ever 
know. He felt like a traitor deserting the service 
to which he had sworn allegiance. It was a ser\'ice 
in which he had received many wounds and sus- 
tained many defeats, but it was a service which he 
passionately loved. He loved it and all those things 
which belonged to it, which Etta regarded as so 
many enemies. He liked his solitude, the sim- 
plicity of his life, the bare uncarpeted room where 
he worked, the little sunny room to the south, 
looking out on the trees and garden of Lime 
House on the other side of the road, where he 
drank his coffee, and read his newspaper in tha 
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early mornings. He liked the absence of all social 
demands upon his time, the power of going where 
he pleased and doing as he liked, but beyond all 
this there was the love of his art, the single desire, 
which had been the desire of his life, as he had 
said, with that mingled thrill of ambition and 
humility, "to paint a picture some day;" and now* 
this too must be relinquished. Then he turned from 
the past to the future, from his free unfettered inde- 
pendent life to that which he would have to embrace. 
To the long hours of drudgery in the city, slaving 
at a business which was utterly distasteful to him, 
to the wearisome social duties in which so much 
of his leisure would have to be spent, and his heart 
sank within him at the thought He loved Etta, 
but not even she could make this easy. This 
new service which she had called upon him to 
enter would be, and must be, in some sort, a 
bondage. 

He was sitting alone in his little south room. 
It was late in the afternoon, and there had been 
heavy showers of rain, but now the sun was shin- 
ing again on the wet, fresh green of the lime trees 
opposite, and the wind blowing through them 
scattered the glistening rain-drops about in the 
sunshine. The clouds were piled up on the horizon 
in soft grey masses; the scent of the damp earth 
and the blossoming chestnuts came in through the 
open window ; everything was fresh, and sweet, 
and cool. Sebastian sat upright in his chair by 
the window, with the air blowing ^bout his head, 
sad, and tired, and perplexed ; trying, and in vain, 
to form a resolution and arrive at a conclusion. 
His face wore different aspects to different people ; 
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it had baffled them very often, but now it had an 
expression upon it which no one had ever seen 
there before. It was an expression of doubt and 
indecision, and yet there was no weakness in it, 
and you felt, even as you looked, that the doubt 
was transitory. 

He did not go back to the Laugels' that even- 
ing he did not go across to Lime House, or ask 
anyone's advice. The next morning he came down 
later than usual, and yet he looked as if he had 
not slept. He drank his coffee hastily, but he did 
not touch the rest of his breakfast, and then he 
went up to his studio, according to his custom ; 
but this time it was not to take up his brushes 
and set himself to work. 

He stood in the middle of the room, looking 
round at it all, the common chairs, and the rough 
table, the unfinished sketches lying about, the 
pictures leaning against the wall, and the lay- 
figure in the corner. He walked up to the table, 
put his paints together, and took up a book which 
was lying there; he turned away the face of the 
picture en the easel; — and once more he paused, 
and looked round with sad, loving, hungry eyes; 
then walked to the door, took the key and went 
out, locking it behind him. 

That afternoon he went to Mr. Laugel and told 
him what he had done ; and Etta knew that she 
would no longer be called upon to face poverty or 
privation for his sake. 

He had turned back, he had forsaken his first 
love, but there was no one to reproach or warn 
him, or tell him on that account they had some- 
what against him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was a few days after this resolution had been 
taken that Sebastian proposed to Etta to pay her 
first visit to Lime House and make acquaintance 
with his friends there. " I have no relations," he 
said, " and very few friends ; but I have known the 
Ansties for years. I should like you to know 
them all, especially Rose." 

" Why especially Rose ? Who is Rose ? " said Etta, 
lifting up her eyebrows. She was not jealous, — she 
was not perhaps sufficiently in love with Sebastian 
for that, — but she was a little curious about this 
girl whom she had never heard of before. 

"Especially Rose, because Rose is my greatest 
friend," said Sebastian. He felt a kind of regret 
as he spoke; he had said, she is my greatest 
friend, but since he had last seen her he almost 
felt as if he ought to have said she was my 
greatest friend. Still he clung to the old friendship 
and wished that it might again be as it had 
been between them. 

" What is she like, Sebastian ? " and Sebastian 
found a difficulty in answering the question. 

" I hardly know how to describe her," he said. 

" But is she like other girls ? Is she pretty ? Is 
she like me.^" 
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'* Like you ! no," he said, and this time he smiled ; 
" no, she is to you what moonlight is to sunshine/* 

" And everyone but poets likes the sunshine best,'* * 
said Etta, laughing. '*I will ask mamma, and we 
will go to see your greatest friend." His little 
metaphor had pleased her; moonlight in her eyes 
was a cold, dreary thing — she could not imagine 
that anyone would care much about it 

It had been intended that Sebastian should go 
with Mrs. Laugel and her daughter to call at Lime 
House and introduce them to the Ansties; but 
when the afternoon came it so happened that 
Mr. Laugel, who had not heard of the plan, sent 
a summons to Sebastian to join him in the city 
and be introduced to the partners and his future 
fellow-clerks at the bank. Sebastian could not refuse 
to 'obey the call. Mrs. Laugel did not see the 
necessity of altering her arrangements upon that 
account, and so it was that she and her daughter 
set off for the Ansties* alone. Sebastian was to join 
them later if he found it possible. 

They had seen the house before from Sebastian's 
windows; they had heard of old Mrs. Anstie and 
the children ; but they did not expect much pleasure 
from their visit, nor did they imagine that it might 
be a first step towards intimacy and friendship. 
Mrs. Laugel had said that it was well to show some 
civility towards the friends of her future son-in-law, 
— fortunately he had not many — and Etta had ac- 
quiesced ; the readiness of her acquiescence arising 
in part from a slight curiosity to see this girl of 
whom Sebastian had spoken to her. She did not 
expect to admire her, but she meant to be kind to 
her, and she expected to please. She knew that &K^ 
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was beautifully dressed, that she was looking her 
prettiest in her white dress and blue bonnet, and 
she was glad to think that everyone must know 
how pretty she was, and especially that Sebastian's 
friends should acknowledge it. She desired it partly 
for his sake, but mostly for her own. 

As she walked after h^r mother up the straight 
paved path which led from the gate to the house, 
she looked about her curiously, but with no move- 
ment of admiration. The smooth bit of lawn with 
its boundary of lime trees, the pink and crimson 
peonies surrounded by their dark green leaves, the 
beds of narcissus and pansies and columbines under 
the wall, the lilacs and flowering shrubs on the 
other side, — all this, even though she came from 
the centre of London dust and heat, had no special 
charm for Etta. She thought it uninteresting and 
old-fashioned, almost as unattractive as the low 
square house itself with its even rows of windows 
and narrow door. 

The maid said that she believed Miss Anstie was 
at home ; she inquired their names, asked them to 
walk into the drawing-room, and said she would 
call Miss Anstie in from the garden. 

"It is a pretty little room in its way," said Mrs, 
Laugel, looking at the white muslin curtains, the 
bright paper of trailing dog-roses, the pink and 
white chintzes, and the stand of fresh flowers in 
the windov/ which gave it a bower-like look as if 
it was always summer there. Mrs. Laugel sat down 
in one of the deep arm-chairs and Etta walked 
to the window. 

"There is a nice piece of garden, too, mamma," 
she said, looking out; ''one could play croquet;" 
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and then suddenly she started and stopped short. 
Half hidden by the full muslin curtain and the 
stand of flowers, close to the window, there was 
a low couch, but it was not until Etta leant forward 
to look out, that she perceived that someone was 
lying upon it. 

"Who — who is it?" she said, addressing no one 
in particular, but startled into the involuntary ex- 
clamation. 

" Who ? where ? " cried Mrs. Laugel from the 
interior of the room, seeing no one ; and then the 
young man, whose unexpected presence had alarmed 
Etta, was at last aroused, and half raised himself 
into a sitting position, and opened his soft sleepy 
brown eyes upon her. 

"Did I hear you say who is it?" he said, as if 
he were only half awake. " It is Laurence Carey." 
All at once as he pronounced* the name, there came 
back to Etta's mind the remembrance of something 
Sebastian had told her of Mrs. Carey and her son 
Sir Laurence, the heir to the old title and estate, 
who had lately been living at Lime House. It was 
curious, now she came to think of it, that the fact 
should have been mentioned so casually, but perhaps 
this boy (for he hardly looked more than a boy) was 
deficient or unsatisfactory in some way or other — 
it was very odd of him to be lying asleep in the 
drawing-room at four o'clock in the afternoon. But 
no time was left her to pursue her conjectures, for 
as is so often the case with people when first aroused 
from sleep, the effort to speak had restored Laurie 
to complete consciousness. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, colouring in con- 
fusion, and standing up hastily, " I beg your pardon 
I had been asleep." 
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"So I saw," said Etta with a little laugh. She 
saw now that he was rather above middle height, 
and not the boy that at first she had supposed him to 
be. His manner too, though confused, had nothing 
awkward about it as he came out of his corner 
and bowed to Mrs. Laugel. 

"Have they gone to tell my cousin that you are 
here ? " he said ; " I hope that you have not been 
waiting long. I am very much ashamed of myself" 

*' Pray do not distress yourself," said Mrs. Laugel 
graciously ; but Etta only shook back her head and 
laughed again. 

** I have only just come home from India in bad 
health/' continued Laurie, in his most plaintive 
tone, "and it is so hot to-day; but I don't often 
go to sleep in the afternoons." He pushed his 
curly hair away from his forehead as he spoke, and 
looked at Etta for a little sympathy ; but she had 
seated herself on a chair by the window and was 
looking out again. 

** I hope the change of climate may benefit you," 
said Mrs. Laugel. She was really a kind woman 
in her way and had a special inclination to be sorry 
for physical weakness. " I am sorry to see you 
looking so delicate." 

" I am afraid you must have thought that I looked 
very lazy, didn't you ? " he said. 

" Yes," said Etta, with one of her sunshiny smiles. 
She said it under her breath, but Laurie heard it 
and laughed in answer. For once he was not 
sorry to have had his siesta disturbed. Etta might 
be frivolous and worldly and shallow, but she was 
undeniably graceful and charming, especially this 
afternoon when she sat in the window of the 
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Lime House drawing-room amused and interested 
and ready to be admired by Sir Laurence Carey, 

A quarter of an hour had passed before the servant 
came back to say that she had been mistaken ; Miss 
Anstie had gone out walking with the children ; and 
Mrs. Laugel rose to take her leave. Laurie walked 
with them down to tl^e gate, Mrs. Laugel going 
first along the narrow path, and he following bare- 
headed with Etta. 

" Rose will be so sorry to have missed you," he said 
in his gentle courteous way ; "whom may I tell her that 
I have had the honour and pleasure of receiving ? " 

'* We ought to have introduced ourselves," said 
Mrs. Laugel, overhearing him, "but Mr. Viner had 
intended to come with us himself. Will you tell 
Miss Anstie we hope to be more fortunate another 
time } " and then she handed to him her card, giving 
the information which he no longer needed. 

" Good bye," said Etta, smiling and reaching out 
her hand to him over the side of the carriage. The 
order was given to drive home, and Laurie went 
slowly back to the house. 

*' So that is the girl Viner is to marry ; what can 
have induced her to engage herself to him ? " he 
thought, with a masculine surprise and contempt 
for the object of a woman's choice. 

" Xhe Laugels have just been here," he said, 
meeting his stepmother in the hall. 

"They never told me. I was upstairs with my 
mother," said Mrs. Carey, rather aggrieved at having 
missed the visitors. 

" Rose was out, but they had me," said Laurie. 

"The mother is tiresome, I hear, but is not the 
daughter wonderfully pretty ? " 
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"Pretty? yes, and charming too," said Laurie, 
carelessly beginning to mount the stairs. ' 

The Laugels* visit had failed in its object, but 
it had not been without a more widespread effect 
than they could have anticipated. Sebastian's land- 
lady had recognized the carriage as it stopped at 
the gate of Lime House, and had generously invited 
her maid of all work to share the interesting sight 
with her. "There is our young gentleman's youn^ 
lady. Just see, Sally, and what a sweet bonnet she 
has to be sure;" and the Miss Sloanes sitting at 
their window had watched the carriage drive by 
and felt themselves defrauded by the rapidity with 
which it had passed. 

" I only just caught sight of her bonnet," said 
Miss Ruth plaintively; "but there, it has stopped 
at Lime House. Do you not think, Rebecca, that 
we might take a little walk this fine afternoon ? " 

" I think we might, indeed I think we ought," said 
the elder sister, suddenly seized with a strong sense 
of the duty of taking air and exercise. Then the two 
old ladies hastily made themselves ready, by mutual 
consent putting on their Sunday cloaks and bonnets 
as befitted .so great an occasion, and, opening drab- 
coloured parasols, walked in a leisurely ladylike 
manner up the road towards Lime House. 

" It is a handsome, I may say a noble equipage," 
said Miss Ruth in a solemn undertone, lowering her 
parasol as they passed the low open carriage with 
its pair of grey horses at the other side of the 
road. 

"She is going to see Rose, and that shows so 
much right feeling," said Miss Sloane. 

' I think we may conclude that young Mr. Viner 
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has been very fortunate. An amiable disposition 
is of more consequence than wealth, Ruth," 
^ " Yes indeed," said the sister humbly ; " here is Mr. 
Kinnaird coming — I am sure he would think so too." 

George Kinnaird met them walking along the 
middle of the dusty road, swinging his stick and 
looking as if he were in a great hurry ; he lifted 
' his hat rather stiffly without a smile to the old 
sisters as if he did not wish to be stopped ; but 
he could not help it when they stood still before 
him and held out their hands. 

" Do you see Mrs. Laugel's nice carriage standing 
at Mrs. Anstie's gate } " they said simultaneously ; 
•*of course Miss Laugel has gone to visit her future 
husband's friends." 

"Yes, I see," said Mr. Kinnaird. He had shaken 
hands with such unnecessary vigour that they were 
glad to withdraw their fingers from his grasp. 

** He is a most fortunate young man ; but we have 
just been saying that one should not think so much 
of wealth. It is so true that riches are not ^vtxy- 
thing, are they, Mr. Kinnaird } " 

" I don't know about riches," he said, " but it 
seems to me that money is very necessary." He 
sighed and frowned as he spoke, thinking of his 
schools and his sick poor. 

"L suppose you are right," said Miss Sloane; she 
would have thought it wrong to differ from a 
clergyman, but she would not give a hearty 
assent to what appeared to her to be an unclerical 
sentiment. "You know Mr. Viner, don't you .^" she 
said, recurring to her former subject ; " what do you 
think of his approaching marriage 1 " 

" I do not know anything about these tluw^^^ ^-alv^ 
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George Kinnaird loftily. " You must excuse me, 
Miss Sloane, I am hurrying to my mission service." 

"He is a very abrupt young man, very abrupt," 
murmured Miss Ruth, *' but I daresay he does not 
mean to be rude/' Then she turned back towards 
their home and took one more look at the horses 
and the carriage which had brought young Mr. 
Viner's future wife to call upon his friends. 

"Who was that young man, Etta.^" asked Mrs. 
Laugel as they drove home. 

"Why, that was Sir Laurence Carey, mamma. 
Don't you remember Sebastian speaking of him } He 
has just come into the property on his grandfather's 
death. Don't you remember t " 

"Sir Laurence Carey! I like him so much; I 
consider him a most engaging person. I wish we had 
known him before, Etta. Now that is a man to 
whom it would have really made me happy to see 
you married." 

'* It is too late for that now, mamma," said Etta, 
and she laughed ; but the laugh did not come quite 
easily to her. 

She was engaged to Sebastian; she did care for 
him more than for anyone else ; she did not wish to 
give up her one certainty; but it made her a little 
sad to think how many delightful possibilities there 
were to which it had for ever put an end. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Laugels had gone down to their place in the 
country, taking Sebastian with them, without again 
calling at Lime House. Rose had said, and said truly, 
when she heard that Etta had been there, " I am 
sorry that I was not at home." She wished that 
the meeting were over; she desired once to have 
seen and spoken to the girl who was to be 
Sebastian's wife ; but nevertheless she was glad when 
she heard that they had left London and that for 
the present the meeting must be deferred. 

For the future Sebastian must live his life apart 
from hers. The dr»eams and hopes in which he had 
been the central figure were not indeed to be vio- 
lently overthrown, but gently laid aside. Her life 
would not therefore be a life of mourning and regret ; 
that sad little prelude to so many lives — the prelude 
of fair imaginations and unfulfilled desires, had been 
already played out ; it was to be followed by a grave 
but not melancholy symphony, with which the first 
air was to mingle from time to time, but only in 
an undertone, softly perfecting the harmony. 

Perhaps Mrs. Carey was, at this time, the person 
at Lime House most to be pitied. One obstacle 
to her wishes had been happily removed: Rose 
could no longer be in danger of marrying Mr, 
Viner ; Laurie was the only man with whom she 
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was brought into intimate relations ; and again and 
again Mrs. Carey repeated to herself the dictum, 
that it was the part and duty of girls to marry, 
and that Rose must marry somebody. Yet forbidden 
by policy to speak or act in the question which 
lay nearest her heart, she could only stand by to 
see her hopes fading away beneath Rose's uncon- 
sciousness and Laurie's indifference. For since that 
day, now three weeks ago, when she had spoken 
to him, her step-son had never once reverted to the 
subject. Nor had his manner towards Rose under- 
gone any change ; it was easy and frank and 
affectionate as ever ; indeed it did not appear that 
the warning, which had roused him at the moment, 
had made any but a transient impression, and yet 
Mrs. Carey felt that it might be difficult, as well 
as impolitic, to repeat it. She had no one from 
whom to seek advice or sympathy. Her mother 
was too old ; and there was no other woman at 
hand with whom she was sufficiently intimate to 
speak on such a subject. There was George 
Kinnaird certainly, but then he was a man, and 
far less able than most men to give advice on 
these matters; and yet such was the impulsiveness 
of Mrs. Carey's nature, such was her desire for 
sympathy and her want of reticence, that, after 
bearing her anxieties for a few weeks as best 
she might, it was to Mr. Kinnaird that at last 
she opened her grief. 

"Oh, George!-" she said one day, when she had 
come in, hot and tired, from a round of visits and 
shopping, to rest herself at his house ; " I really 
am so worried I sometimes don't know what to 
do with myself. I am sure when I came here I 
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was most anxious to put things right, and now they 
are all going wrong, and I don't know what to 
do about it." 

She had found Mr. Kinnaird in his study, 
making notes for his sermon of the next day ; but 
the mention of trouble, however insignificant, was 
sufficient to engage his attention, and he pushed 
away his books and papers, though reluctantly 
and from a sense of duty, when Mrs. Carey began 
to pour out her complaint. 

** I am very sorry. Can I help you in any 
way } " he said. 

" No, I don't see that you can ; of course you 
are a man and think yourself above these things." 

" What things can you mean } What is it that 
I think myself above } " 

"Everything which matters most in ordinary life, 
I do believe," cried Mrs. Carey, exasperated by 
his quiet judicial tone and anxious to vent her 
indignation upon some one. "What do you know 
of the anxieties and cares of domestic life } of the 
responsibilities of a stepmother and a head of a 
family, of the countless trials which always fall to 
the woman's share, — ^the guidance of young people 
who always think they know best, — the worry of 
their fancies and love affairs. Yes, I daresay your 
schools and soup-kitchens are very well in their 
way, but I suppose you don't consider what you 
escape by thinking yourself above all these other 
things." 

" I don't know anything about them," said 
George Kinnaird with some grandeur ; " I daresay 
that is true enough. But if you could point out 
any way in which I could help you, I woviVd d<^ 
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my best What is the special trouble at this 
moment ? " 

"It is Laurie, George." 

"What has Laurie been doing?"' he asked, as 
if he were inquiring professionally into a "case." 

" It is what he has not been doing. It is that 
he does nothing at all. It is that he is letting 
his property go to ruin ; it is that he cares for 
nothing but his present ease ; that he has no energy, 
no manliness, no . . . anjrthing that is worth 
having. He is letting everything slip, — not only his 
worldly prospects, but, what is more important, his 
chance of domestic happiness. And I can only 
stand by to see it It is not only himself, but she 
too must suffer." Mrs. Carey had given herself no 
time for reflection, or even she would hardly have 
said so much. She was startled by George's 
question, which seemed to cut off her retreat. 

" Who are you speaking of } Who is to suffer ? " 
he asked. He had not demanded Mrs. Carey's 
confidence, but she had chosen to give it, and now 
he spoke like a man who expected a direct 
answer. 

" I suppose I ought not to say anything about 
it, George, and, of course, you must not let it go 
further. I am sure I don't know why I should 
tell you anything about it; but now I have said 
so much, there is no harm in your knowing that it 
is Rose. Laurie will neither come forward nor 
draw back, though he must know how wrong it is 
to trifle with a girl." 

" But . . . but she would never marry him ! " 
said Mr. Kinnaird. Though he was raised above 
these things, even he was not devoid of that 
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natural movement of surprise with which a man 
hears that it is possible that a girl may marry 
some other man. 

*' I don*t see whom else she is to marry, George ? " 
said Mrs. Carey disconsolately. 

** Why should she marry at all ? We will wish 
her a higher fate," said Mr. Kinnaird. 

*' It is no use talking to you," cried Mrs. Carey, 
vexed, and hurriedly collecting her parcels ; " I 
wonder you take the trouble to walk this earth at 
all," she said, in her exasperation, to her unsatis- 
factory prot6g6 ; and went away down the sunny 
lane at a brisk pace, more suited to her state of 
mind than to the heat of the weather. 

She felt that circumstances were against her, 
and the first thing that afforded her any satisfac- 
tion was the return of the Laugels to I-ondon. 
She had long been anxious to see more of her 
neighbours, taking a not ungenerous view of her 
duties towards them. " I know they are not very 
interesting," she said ; " but all the same, we ought 
to do something for them. We are none of us 
able to cultivate London society, let us make the 
most of what we have." 

"But we have no society, and no friends, and 
that is just the inestimable advantage we have 
over other people," Laurie had answered. "Are we 
deliberately to throw away our one exemption from 
the trials to which flesh is heir ? " 

Mrs. Carey was uninfluenced by his remonstrances ; 
but she had deferred the execution of her project, 
seeking an occasion for suitably discharging her 
duty to society, and the opportunity was afforded 
her by the return of the Laugels for a few ^^^V?5» 
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to London. '* We will have a little garden party for 
the neighbours/' she said, ''and ask Mr. Viner and 
Miss Laugel. They will make a centre, as it were, 
to it. A pair of lovers always create an interest. 
His old friends will be interested in seeing her." 

So the invitations were sent out and accepted 
with alacrity by the small circle of Mrs. Carey's 
acquaintances, who, to be sure, were not likely to 
have any previous engagements. " And the Laugels 
have promised not to fail us," said Mrs. Carey 
triumphantly, on the evening before the day fixed 
for the party, as she folded up her list of expected 
guests. 

"Let us forget it, at any rate for this evening," 
said Laurie rather impatiently ; " come out into the 
garden, Rose, to see the flowers shutting up and 
the stars coming out." 

"Not to-night, Laurie, I think," she said wearily, 
moving towards the door. It was so unusual for 
her to refuse any such request at a time when 
she had no other calls upon her, that he looked 
surprised, and, for the moment, annoyed. 

"Is she tired? What can be the matter?" he 
said, half to himself; but his mother heard him and 
hastened to improve the occasion. 

"The matter is just this, Laurie; if you will 
not take care of her she will be forced to take care 
of herself." 

"That is nonsense, mother," he said, moving 
away; "you are mistaken from beginning to end." 
Yet, though he spoke confidently, he was not so 
entirely convinced of it as he would have wished 
to appear. It was with a more or less assumed 
air of indifference that he left the room, and, me- 
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chanically taking up his cigar case as he passed 
through the hall, went out into the garden. He 
did not, however, remain there ; he wished to put 
aside his stepmother's suggestions; and the Lime 
House garden in the soft starlight would be, he 
was vaguely conscious, full of dangerous memories. 
For once he shunned solitude, and those undefined 
anticipations and retrospections to which it might 
give rise; so he turned out of the gate, thinking 
that he would go and see George Kinnaird ; in this 
way at least he would be brought out of the region 
of romance and conjecture. He had little or nothing 
in common with him, but just now he felt there 
would be something satisfactory in the companion- 
ship of a man whose mind was made up, subject 
to no ill-regulated impulses or perplexities. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening, but he had 
not gone far when he met the tall curate himself, 
turning, at his usual rapid pace, out of one of the 
narrow courts which lay at the back of the broad 
respectability of the road. He ha-d been holding 
what he called his "Mission Service," a service 
chiefly of hymns and extempore preaching, like 
any methodist, in one of the poorest quarters 
of his poor parish ; and the strong lines of his 
face had a worn look on them as he came out 
into the lamplight. 

" I was just coming to see you," Laurie said, as 
he shook hands. And then the two men who had 
nothing in common walked on together along the 
quiet suburban street. 

"You don't come to see me very often," said 
Mr. Kinnaird, breaking the silence. 

** No," said Laurie ; " like most people who haN^ 
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nothing to do, I never have any spare time. It is 
you busy people who have time for everything. 
But all the same, I don't envy you ; to my mind 
life would not be worth having if it was to be 
made up of energies, and duties, and work.'' 

** Do you jfind it worth having as it is } " said 
Mr. Kinnaird; and accommodating his pace with 
difficulty to Laurie's languid .steps, he turned his 
eyes upon him. 

" Yes, I do, George ; I find it a very pleasant 
dream." 

"But you will wake one day," said Mr. Kinnaird, 
as he mounted the steps to his house, and opened 
the door with his latch key. He took his guest 
into his state room, the little, uncomfortable 
drawing-room which he rarely inhabited when 
alone ; and Laurie sat down and, for want of some- 
thing better to do, turned over the leaves of the 
photograph books. He was not the least touched 
by what George had said to him ; he knew that he 
had implied a warning, perhaps a reproof, when he 
had said " he would wake some day ;" but it was 
his business to talk in that way. No doubt he 
was sincere, you could not look at him and doubt 
it, you could not hear him speak and question 
it ; but all the same, he took, both by virtue of 
his office and by reason of his nature, a narrow 
dogmatic view of life and human nature. 

"Here is my inheritance, I see," said Laurie, as 
he came upon a photograph of Carey's Court ; 
a square white house, in the midst of a flat 
park. 

'* Yes ; your mother seems very anxious that 
you should go down there." 
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" And I am equally anxious to stay away, having 
an unerring presentiment that there the dream of 
my life would turn into a nightmare." 

"Your mother," pursued George Kinnaird, ''was 
here a few days ago. Perhaps it is because I 
disappointed her myself that I feel sorry for her 
being again disappointed. Possibly, as in my case, 
it is unavoidable ; but she seems to have set her 
heart upon your settling down on, your property 
as a model landlord and marrying Miss Anstie." 

"She told you that, did she?" said Laurie, 
standing up suddenly and interrupting him. Never 
before had his gentle nature been so roused. The 
colour had rushed up to the very roots of his curly 
hair, and his voice shook with indignation. "How 
could she speak to you on such a subject, or bring 
forward . . . her name } How could you listen } " 
he said, unreasonable and angry. George Kinnaird 
looked up at him with slight surprise, but perfectly 
quiet and unperturbed, regarding from his superior 
height the eager vehemence of youth. 

"Your mother is not accountable to you for her 
words, neither am I," he said, but rather as stating 
a fact than resenting an insult. 

*' It is intolerable," continued Laurie, for once fairly 
out of temper, " it is perfectly intolerable ; there is 
nothing too private, there is nothing too sacred to 
be made the subject of gossip between women and 
parsons." 

Then, at last, Mr. Kinnaird stood up as if to 
end the conversation, but still without anger. 

"Is that what you live for.?" he said gravely. 
"Some day I hope you will learn that there is 
something more sacred." Undeniably he had 1\sr. 
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advantage over Laurie, and Laurie knew it, even 
while he felt himself aggrieved and injured. 
His anger was quickly over, and his sweet temper 
would not even allow him to hide his defeat 
behind a cloak of suUenness. 

"There is no uise saying any more about my 
affairs," he said ; " my mother has made a great 
mistake. But I am sorry I spoke against your 
order." Mr. Kinnaird held out his hand, and so 
they parted. Mr. Kinnaird, whose day's work was 
not yet over, went out again to a dying parishioner, 
and Laurie, making his way home, no longer able 
to thrust away his individual cares, took an hour 
under the dusky starlight in the Lime House 
garden, to solve the problem once again presented 
to him. He let the gate swing behind him, and 
went along the gravel path, whistling softly. His 
mother had done her best to urge action upon him 
and set his future before him, but it was not of 
any course of action nor of his future that he was 
thinking now. 

His thoughts were always apt to wander, to be 
confused, indefinite, and fragmentary; and this 
evening for a long time as he smoked his cigar in 
the garden they were purely retrospective. 

He thought of an afternoon that spring, and 
of a flower which had dropped unheeded from 
Rose's hand as she said good-bye to Sebastian 
Viner ; he thought of how he had picked it up 
when it was faded and dying. He thought of that 
day when he had said " Sebastian Viner is to marry 
Miss Laugel, " and she had grown pale and turned 
away quickly ; of his fear that there was a secret 
which she had unconsciously betrayed to him. 
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Could this be the meaning of her manner this 
evening, when his mother had spoken of Etta Laugel 
and Sebastian coming to the house together for the 
first time ? 

He had not thought of all this lately; he had 
thrust it with all other painful or disagreeable 
ideas into the far background of his mind, and 
had taken care not to explore those distant regions ; 
but now, though it was all vague and uncertain, 
he could not keep his thoughts from going back 
to it. 

Then he thought of sunny mornings spent in 
that garden, of books which he and Rose had read, 
of things which they had said sitting together 
under the shade of the acacia tree, of a sweet low 
voice which called him "Laurie," pronouncing his 
name as no one else pronounced it, of friendly, 
candid eyes and the soft clasp of a girl's hand. 
Was all this to be left behind ? was he to be shut 
out from this, and all which belonged to it, because 
of those other vague remembrances, which might 
have meant nothing after all ? 

He had meant to put them aside; not violently 
attempting to destroy them, yet gently ignoring 
their existence and contenting himself with what 
he already possessed ; and now he felt with regret 
and perplexity and a thrill of a new half-awakened 
joy, that this was no longer possible. 

He could not remain where he was; he must 
go forward or go back. 

His gentle nature had no place for passion in 
it ; but yet as he looked up to the light in Rose's 
window he knew that she was the only woman 
whom he would ever love. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Laurence Carey had always hated excitement 
or change, or anjrthing which tended towards 
a crisis; but there are times in every life when it 
becomes impossible to remain in the place to which 
you have come. You may rest upon your oars 
and allow your boat to drift, but it is at the risk 
of running aground in the shallows, or being wrecked 
upon the rocks. 

When Laurie came down to breakfast the next 
morning this fact, which he desired to ignore, was 
again forced upon his notice. Everything was as 
usual, and yet, to him, everything was changed. 
The children sat round the table in clean pina- 
fores, with smoothly brushed hair, eating their bread 
and milk with the solemnity which in childhood 
accompanies that ceremony. His mother was 
opening her letters; Rose was making tea and 
smiled at him as he came in ; the window was open 
and the cheerful sunshine was streaming into the 
room, as was its custom in these unclouded June 
mornings ; but even the sunshine was distasteful to 
him. As he took his accustomed place at the table 
opposite to Rose, he knew that he could not speak 
to her or look at her as usual ; everything had been 
spoilt to him by the words which had been spoken 
the night before ; and that possible future which 
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they had set before him appeared too unattainable 
to compensate at this time for what had been taken 
from him. 

"What a blaze of light you are sitting in/' he 
said, quite irritably as he took his cup of tea from 
Rose and walked to the window and drew down 
the blind with a jerk. He felt an altogether new 
desire to vent his anger upon something ; he wished 
that the children would cease eating their bread 
and milk, it annoyed him, in his present un- 
disciplined state of mind, to see the regularity with 
which they lifted their spoons to their mouths ; he 
wished that his stepmother would put aside her 
letters and go away, that he might be left alone 
with Rose; yet what he would then say to her he 
did not know. She apparently had not yet per- 
ceived any difference in his manner. 

"You ought to rejoice in the sun for its evident 
intention of shining on our party this afternoon," 
she said. If for any unknown reason she had 
dreaded the gathering of friends and acquaintances 
around her, when they had spoken of it the evening 
before, she now seemed to have put all such fears 
from her. 

"I hope it will give them all sunstrokes," said Laurie, 
thoroughly out of humour and yet hardly able to 
help being amused at his OAvn unreasonableness. He 
was really pleased when Johnnie upset his basin of 
milk and he had a legitimate occasion for wrath. 

"Very careless little boy," he said, raising his 
voice, before even Mrs. Carey, that stern judge of 
youthful misdeeds, could interpose. He had never 
before addressed even the mildest reproof to one of 
his little nephews, as he called them ; thi^ ^xv^^ftxvRA 
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child stared from him to the streams dripping from 
the table-cloth on to his owti clean frock, and 
b^an to cry. 

" Never mind, never mind, Johnnie ; no one is 
angry with you/' said Rose consolingly ; and certainly 
if she was angry with anyone it was with Laurie. 
But Johnnie would not be comforted until Laurence, 
who directly he had spoken had been seized with 
compunction, took him upon his knees, wet pinafore 
and all, and invited him to drink tea out of his 
own cup. 

It had been an uncomfortable breakfast, but the 
worst of it was that he only saw one way in which 
this state of things could be brought to an end. 
He was partly aware that his unwonted impatience 
and depression arose from a desire to learn his fate 
and understand how he stood with regard to Rose; 
but then, in gaining this knowledge, how much he 
might lose ! If it had been possible he would again 
have allowed himself to sink back into the passive 
condition in which he had been so happy ; but, even 
if he could now have regained it, he felt sure that 
Mrs. Carey would not allow him to remain unmo- 
lested. If she could not influence him it was certain 
she would not leave Rose undisturbed. 

It was when this last certainty presented itself 
to his mind that he determined upon action ; besides, 
his present state of indecision was harassing and 
intolerable, and, like most indolent people, when 
once aroused he could be energetic and even pre- 
cipitate. 

If anyone were to speak to Rose it should be 
himself; and he began to feel a nervous dread of 
some innuendo from his mother, or some casual word 
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from a stranger, which might put her on her guard 
against him and raise new obstacles in his path. 
When he had once made up his mind he was only 
anxious for an opportunity of speaking to her 
alone. 

He could hardly however have chosen a worse 
day for the execution of his purpose. A party ot 
any sort or description was a great event at Lime 
House, and the preparations for it gave full occupation 
to each member of the family. He followed Rose 
about persistently, but until the afternoon no occasion 
offered for speaking to her alone. He stood at 
the store-room door whilst she knelt on the floor by 
the cupboard giving out the stores ; he sat by whilst 
she put fresh flowers into the bowls in the drawing- 
room ; but the children were there, and she said she 
could not send them away because their nurse 
was too busy to take care of them. Then she 
went to attend to her grandmother, and when she 
came down again found him still sitting idle, waiting 
for her in the drawing-room. 

"Are you never going to sit down to-day?" he 
said, as she was passing through the room. 

" Indeed I can't just now, Laurie ; luncheon is 
ready, and the children are waiting for their dinner. 
What is the matter with you } I cannot understand 
you to-day." 

"I am sure that I don't understand myself," he 
said with an impatient sigh. But he still kept his 
object before him, and pursued it persistently. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon, his 
stepmother was upstairs, the children were in the 
nursery, and only he and Mrs. Anstie were alone 
in the drawing-room, when at last Rose came doH«\v^ 
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dressed to receive her guests in her fresh white 
dress, with no ornament but a crimson rose in 
her belt She walked up to her grandmother 
and stood before her so that the old lady might 
see her distinctly. She did not look like a girl 
who had dressed herself to please anyone's eyes, 
or who was anticipating any pleasure; she stood 
quietly before her grandmother's chair, and her 
expression, though not sad, was grave, and free from 
the least touch of excitement. 

"Very pretty, very pretty; but you look a little 
tired, my dear," said the old lady, looking at her 
over her spectacles. Laurie too looked up at the 
moment, and in spite of his preoccupation could 
not help noticing, with a pang of painful dis- 
couragement, the weary look in the large clear 
eyes, the droop of the eyelids, and the seriousness 
of the patient smile. 

"Yes, she is tired," he said decidedly, as if 
wishing to convince himself that it was fatigue 
which ailed her and nothing more. We are all 
apt to enunciate our convictions with unnecessary 
decision when they are but another name for 
hopes. " Come out and rest in the shade. Rose ; we 
have half an hour of peace still left to us." 

"And if you have nothing better to do, perhaps 
you will just see what has gone wrong with 
my knitting," said Mrs. Anstie, holding it out 
to her. 

Rose took it from her rather absently, and she 
and Laurie stepped out from the low shaded room 
into the sunny garden. Under the lime trees 
the maids were laying out the tea table with its 
white cloth and china and piled-up dishes of red 
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fruit ; the children's laughter and voices came down 
to them through the nursery window, as they made 
their way to some garden chairs which had been 
placed in the shade behind the croquet hoops. 

As Rose bent down her head over her grand- 
mother's tangled work, her look was so natural 
and untroubled, that Laurie felt the courage which 
had been shaken returning to him. She had taken 
off her hat, and the wind just lifted her hair from 
her brow ; her eyes were cast down and her hands 
were busying themselves quietly about the knitting 
which lay upon her knees. She might be indifferent 
to him, but he had been wrong in thinking that 
anything had overshadowed her life, or brought 
passion and discord into it He saw that, though 
at times she might be troubled, there was peace 
beneath ; and he did not know that there is a peace 
of renunciation and acquiescence as well as a peace 
which belongs to the happiness of fulfilled desires. 

She was free ; he must speak to her ; only he 
wished that it were over. 

"Rose," he said at last, whilst he pulled a daisy 
from the grass and began to pick it to pieces, "you 
are always urging me to settle my plans and arrange 
my future. Do you ever think of your own ? " 

" No, I don't think that I do, Laurie." 

" But perhaps — wouldn't it be better to think about 
it } You cannot mean to live here always. Wouldn't 
it be better to think about it?" he persisted. 

" No," she said, and now she lifted her eyes ; " no, 
it is better not to look on." 

" My mother does not think so," he said ; for the 
first time in his perplexity quoting her as an autho- 
rity; "she insists upon my making up my mind 
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and determining upon a career. Of course you will 
say it is different for a man, because he is supposed 
to hold his fate more in his own hands. But there 
never was a falser supposition ; we are just as much 
the sport of fortune as you are. Take me for an 
example, — could there be found a more helpless, de- 
pendent, incapable person.? Could anyone be more 
the slave of circumstances?" 

"That is your mistake; that is your own fault." 

" It is not my own fault. Rose ; I would alter it if 
I could ; it is because the things which are against 
me are too strong for me." Suddenly his voice had 
changed from that in which he had hitherto spoken. 
He spoke, rather as stating a fact than as making 
a complaint, and the gentle habitual plaintiveness 
had given place to a tone of real discouragement. 

" What is the matter, Laurie ? " she said kindly ; and 
she too, though she had been smiling before, became 
grave, taking her tone from his. "What do you 
want ? What is too strong for you ? I cannot see 
what you can want which does not lie within your 
reach. If you decide upon going back to India, your 
mother may regret it, we may be sorry, but no one- 
will prevent you. If you go to live at Carey'.s 
Court, so much the better." 

" It is not India that I want, nor Carey's Court," 
he said. He was leaning his elbows upon the grass 
and staring down at it He was unlike himself, and 
Rose was surprised, but for the moment she foigot 
to answer. She was sorry for Laurie, and she was 
fond of him, but her thoughts had wandered away 
from him. In a quarter of an hour Sebastian would 
bring to her the girl who was to be his wife. It 
was with an effort that she returned to the present 
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" But I hope, Laurie, that you will make up your 
mind to one or the other," she said. "It is quite 
true, as Aunt Kate is always saying, that your life 
here is idle and aimless. I believe it is simply 
dislike to any action which keeps you here." 

** It is nothing of the kind," he said ; and now 
for the first time he ceased to stare at the ground 
and turned his eyes full upon her. " It is nothing 
of the kind ; it is because I shall go away to begin 
again alone ; because I cannot think what I shall 
do without you." 

"I suppose you will do very much as you did 
before," she said smiling, without the faintest far-off 
idea of what was passing in his mind. 

"No, it will not be as it was before," he said 
slowly, "because then I did not know — I did not 
understand. Now it can never be the same again. 
You have made it different, and I cannot forget it, 
even if it is to end now, and for ever. It must 
end if it cannot be something more. We have been 
friends. Rose — could it ever be anything more.^" 

She was too utterly surprised to make any answer. 
His eager questioning eyes, bright with a new in- 
tensity of desire, gazing into her face saw no wave of 
agitation pass over it, but were met by a bewildered 
astonishment; no fear or indignation mixed up in 
it, only the look of dawning comprehension and 
regret 

"Laurie," she said at last, "what can you mean? 
You cannot have thought -' 

"No, I have not thought. I only hoped." 

" Hoped what } " she said in her bewilderment 

"Hoped that you might promise some day — to 
be my wife," he said distinctly. Even as he s^Vy^ 
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he felt that it was a visionary fleeting hope which 
he could not grasp, and yet he must press on, he 
must pursue it, he could not now draw back or 
pause to count the cost. But at those last words 
"my wife," for the first time a flush and a look of 
pain passed over her still face. 

"Stop, Laurie," she said, "stop, don't say any 
more now. You cannot know what a mistake it 
would be for you — for us both. Do not destroy 
our past ; we have been very happy in it, and it 
would never be anything more." 

"Rose," he said, "cannot you bear to think of 
it, just for a little.^ Will you not even say that 
you will try } Look, I know you are fond of 
me, and that is all " 

" I am vety fond of you," she said, smiling sadly ; 
and the tears rose in her eyes. He looked so 
young and so anxious as he leant his chin upon 
his thin brown hands and looked at her, whilst the 
wind, moving among the branches under which 
they sat, ruffled his curly hair and cast wavering 
shadows over his face. 

"That would be enough," he said. "I know you 
could not be anything more, but if you are fond 
of me, Rose, that would be enough. Look," and 
as he spoke he took a daisy and pulled its petals 
from it, '* un peu^ beaucoupy — there I am content to 
stop. Couldn't we leave the passionndment alone 
and still be very happy } " His voice faltered a 
little; and he waited for an instant breathlessly, 
for the answer which yet he feared. "Couldn't 
we leave tht passionn^ment alone, and still be very 
happy .^" he repeated. If he could only persuade 
her to give what it was in her power to give, and 
la return accept everything from him, all might 
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yet be well. She clasped her hands together and 
leant forward towards him, and again he waited 
for her to speak ; but even before she spoke he felt 
his hopes failing, fading beneath the pity in her 
eyes and the sadness of her unfaltering voice. 

"No, Laurie, no, we could not be happy. With 

you that is yet to come " And then she paused 

and added softly, *'with me it is past." She was 
gazing straight before her, she did not shun his 
eyes, nor flush nor tremble. She had said, and said 
truly, that with her it was past. She had made 
one mistake. He knew that to him it had already 
come and would not come again ; but he did not, 
therefore, fail to recognize the fact that with her 
it was over. Yet they might have been happy 
together had it not been for that memory which 
stood between them. It was a memory and nothing 
more ; but how often are not our lives changed and 
governed by memories } An ineffaceable remem- 
brance of a look, a word, a face, standing between 
us and sorrow and despair, but sometimes too 
between us and happiness } 

She did not love Sebastian Viner as she had 
loved him once ; but she had loved him, and there- 
fore she could not love Laurence Carey. 

"Forget this, Laurie," she said, stretching out her 
hand and turning her sweet pale face towards him 
with a grave smile upon it; and at that moment the 
.door bell rang sharply, and carriage wheels grated 
upon the gravel. 

" It is Miss Laugel, auntie ! " cried Mary, skipping 
across the lawn in all the pride of her stiffest white frock 
and pink sash. " It is Miss Laugel and Mr. Viner. 
Aunt Kate says that you are to come and se^ iVisxc^? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

When Rose stepped into the drawing-room through 
the open window, she found that several of the ex- 
pected guests had already arrived. Some of them 
were gathered round old Mrs. Anstie's chair; her 
aunt was shaking hands with fresh arrivals in the 
doorway, and the small low room was filling fast. 
Rose made her way amongst them, smiling her 
greetings, but all the time was only distinctly 
conscious of the one presence — the pretty fair girl 
standing in the middle of the room, who was to 
be Sebastian's wife. In another moment she had 
come close up to her, and saw, for the first time, 
that Sebastian was standing near, a little in the 
background. He came a step forward now, and 
held out his hand, and said, "Etta," and then she 
too turned to Rose. 

" I have heard of you so often," she said, smiling 
and blushing. It was no wonder that Miss Ruth 
Sloane was saying to old Mrs. Anstie, " Is she 
not the prettiest girl, quite the prettiest girl you 
ever saw.^*' for she was looking her prettiest this 
afternoon, standing in the low shady room, glancing 
round at everything with the gracious confidence of 
a young princess ; as usual beautifully dressed, and 
on this sultry day looking so fresh and cool in 
her white muslin with the green ribbons. 
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To most of Mrs. Carey's neighbours a party at 
Lime House was somewhat of an event ; it was an 
agreeable variety, but still it had more or less dis- 
turbed their equilibrium. They were a little shy 
upon this their first arrival, they had put on their 
best dresses, which were for the most part rather 
old-fashioned ; it was very hot and they were flurried 
and uneasy. Even Mrs. Carey, though an excellent 
hostess, could not at once shake them up together, 
or make them comfortable. And Etta, standing 
amongst them as the centre of interest, happy and 
unconcerned, and ready to receive the homage 
which she felt to be her due, was raised as it were 
above them by her confidence and her position 
as the beautiful heiress who was to marry Mr. 
Viner. She did not care much for their opinion, 
but with Rose she meant to be friendly. 

" I have heard of you so often," she had said ; 
and then she looked at her and felt that in this 
pale still girl she could never have had a rival. 
Rose carried her hat in her hand, so that her 
broad unruffled forehead remained unshadowed. 
Her grey eyes held still the memory of the tears 
which Laurie's declaration had brought to them, 
and were turned a little wistfully upon Etta. She 
felt no embarrassment or excitement now, only an 
anxious desire that some one at least- should be 
happy. Happiness was very distant from her, but 
she would not yet believe that it must therefore 
always prove to be a dream and a delusion. As 
she came slowly in from the garden she had felt 
as if life was made up of shattered hopes and 
unanswered prayers, but when she met Etta LaugePs 
blue eyes the wistfulness passed out of her own. 
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It was as if the sun which she thought sunk 
beneath the horizon had suddenly reappeared from 
behind a cloud. Here she saw an assurance that 
prayers are answered, that hope and fulfilment may 
meet together and joy and love may kiss each 
other. They at least would be happy, and it would 
not be so hard as she had once thought it to 
stand apart. 

"The room is getting too full," cried Mrs. Carey 
from the doorway ; " Rose, show your friends the way 
into the garden ; " and then Rose put on her hat 
and led the way out by the window, the young people 
following her and making .moving patches of light 
and colour across the cool shadows lying on the lawn. 

" Dear, dear, it is a very pretty sight," said Mrs. 
Anstie in her gentle old voice, when they wheeled 
her chair up to the window: and she was quite 
right; it was a pretty sight in the walled garden, 
the girls in their bright dresses passing out from 
the shade into the sunshine, the tea table with its 
white cloth set out under the trees, a glowing line 
of red geraniums in the borders with the dark 
background of laurels, whilst on the other side the 
peaches and apricots were forming into hard green 
balls above a tangled mass of common cottage 
flowers, lupins, columbines, and pansies. There was 
a cloudless sky overhead, but the afternoon breeze 
wa^ beginning to stir in the trees. Out in the 
garden it was cool and pleasant ; everybody felt 
more at their ease out on the grass ; they began 
to draw together, forming into groups or establishing 
themselves upon chairs under the trees, whilst the 
younger people laughed and talked and knocked 
about the croquet balls. 
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" But where is my dear Laurie ? " asked old Mrs. 
Anstie, who was fond of his gentle ways and always 
missed him if he was absent It was the same 
question which Etta Laugel had been asking herself 
as her eyes searched out the groups upon the lawn. 

" He is always late," said Mrs. Carey impatiently. 

"But Sir Laurence has just now gone into the 
garden," cried kind Miss Sloane, who could not 
bear to hear anyone blamed. 

"Are you coming to make up the g^me.^ We 
wanted a fourth," said Etta, as she shook hands 
with him. 

*' No, I am afraid I must confess that I never 
learnt how to play," he answered. He was looking 
uneasy and depressed. Etta was a little disappointed. 
He had been much pleasanter and more cordial 
in his manner when she saw him before. Now 
he only seemed anxious to do his duty as a host. 

" George, you play, don't you ? " he said turning 
to Mr. Kinnaird, who was standing near, upright 
and stiff and looking even taller than usual, brought 
there a reluctant spectator by Mrs. Carey's per- 
sistency. 

"No, I do not play croquet," he said, in the 
restrained manner of a person who wishes to reply 
to an impertinence without manifesting temper. 
"I heard Dr. Buckley saying that he was ready 
to play." 

"I beg your pardon, I am sorry I spoke,^* said 
Laurie humbly; and as George walked away he 
added, speaking to Miss Laugel, "what could have 
made me ask the question } I might have re- 
membered that Levites do not play croquet ; but 
here is Dr. Buckley, who will do much better" 
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The set was made up and the game began, but 
Laurie stilt lingered near the players, perhaps 
because Rose was at the other end of the lawn. 

''Haven't you room for Mr. Viner here?" said 
his stepmother presently coming up, quite distressed 
to find that things had been arranged so as to 
separate Sebastian from his betrothed. 

''No, and we don't want him/' said Laurie, as 
Etta walked away from them after her ball 
"Good gracious, mother, why should you suppose 
that people cannot bear to be at opposite ends 
of a garden because they happen to have engaged 
to pass the chief part of their lives together } " 

''You understand nothing about it, Laurie." 

"At least I understand that if you had the 
ordering of poor Miss Laugel's life it would be 
monotonous enough. You may like roast mutton 
better than anything else, but still you don't want 
it at every meaL And if I can be of any use I will 
give Miss Laugel a little variety." And he turned 
back to her. He was sad enough at heart, but he 
had no time just now to bestow upon his individual 
disappointment. The sun shone upon it, the world 
trod it under foot, people must be spoken to, 
guests must be entertained, and he must do his best 
to seem as usual. 

With Etta Laugel he did not find it difficult 
The other strangers would have been harder to 
get on with — probably shy and silent, but Etta 
was quite ready to laugh and talk and be amused. 
If she had been appealed to by Mrs. Carey, 
she would probably have been at heart of Sir 
Laurence's opinion, that Sebastian Viner's presence 
was not needed at this end of the garden. She 
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had promised to marry him, but that was no reason 
why he should be always at her side ; and besides, 
she wished just now to talk to Sir Laurence Carey. 
Once he came up to her, but only for a moment. 

" Etta," he said, " I want you to come and speak 
to my old friend, Mrs. Anstie." 

"Yes, I will, some time— presently. Please stand 
out of the way. I want to croquet pink." And 
then Sebastian had walked away from that some- 
what unsatisfactory bit of the lawn where she was 
croqueting pink, and had gone back among his old 
acquaintances ; asking Mrs. Buckley how her boys 
were getting on at school, inquiring after Miss 
Sloane's failing eyesight, and showing himself alto- 
gether more gracious and less reserved than usual, 
because he was sorry to see that Etta kept apart 
from them. She had hardly spoken to anyone but 
Sir Laurence Carey. 

"What a funny set of people they are!" she 
said to Sebastian in an undertone as they stood 
together later in the afternoon near the tea 
table. 

"They are my friends," said Sebastian, rather 
proudly. It was not altogether true; at any other 
time he would hardly have claimed them as anything 
more than acquaintances, but just now he felt im- 
pelled to put himself on their side because she 
chose to hold aloof. 

" Do you know them well t " she said, lifting up 
her arched eyebrows. "Sir Laurence Carey says 
they are nearly all strangers to him." 

"Very likely," said Sebastian coldly. He felt 
annoyed and disappointed. Etta had never looked 
more charming than now, standing under tke. \x^^'s» 
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fresh and smiling, looking up at him from her 
strawberries, quite ready to confide in him and be 
as usual gentle and winning. He had brought 
her for the first time among his old acquaintances ; 
she had been admired by them all ; in a few weeks 
more she would be his wife; — and yet he felt a 
sense of something wanting. 

Looking up from her by chance he caught sight 
of Rose, with one of her little nephews clinging to 
her dress, giving old Mrs. Anstie her cup of tea. 
There was nothing in the little commonplace 
action, but something in her manner struck him, 
as she bent down to the old lady with a smile. 

" You have hardly spoken to Rose yet, have you, 
Etta } " he said. 

" Not yet ; we have still to finish our game/' she 
said, putting down her cup and turning away to 
speak to Laurie. Sebastian was not a man to 
insist, nor was he easily hurt; but he was sorry 
that she should not care to make any effort to 
speak to Rose, who (as he had told her) was his 
greatest friend. As far as he himself was con- 
cerned he was unexacting enough ; his own manner 
to her was so undemonstrative as to seem almost 
cold, and he rested in her love without calling 
for expressions of it ; but it was another thing to 
feel that his friends were slighted. He crossed the 
lawn, intending to go to Rose, but was stopped on 
the way by Mrs. Buckley. 

''So you have become quite a business man, I 
hear, Mr. Viner?" she said, trampling with cheerful 
unconsciousness over that great turning point in 
his life. 

"Well, only a beginner as yet," said Sebastian. 
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He could not expect people not to speak to him 
in this way, and he would not shrink from the 
subject. 

" And you have given up your painting i you, 
who used to be so fond of it. Do not you care 
for it any longer .? " 

"Perhaps I have found out that there are better 
things than painting," he said with a smile, as his 
eyes rested on Etta's graceful figure at the other 
end of the lawn. He spoke lightly, without any 
apparent effort Had not his sacrifice brought a 
full reward? and this was not the time to count 
the cost. 

" Is Mrs. Buckley congratulating you upon having 
embarked in business?" asked Mrs. Carey, coming 
up ; " well of course you were quite right, and an 
artist is generally a mistake; but still, I confess I 
feel sorry to see how mercenary the world is 
getting, and the young people are the most mer- 
cenary of alL Love and rpmance have quite gone 
out of fashion; they think of nothing but settle- 
ments and money-bags and suitable matches." 

As usual, with her blundering and inconsistent 
straightforwardness, Mrs. Carey had given expression 
to her feelings in the manner most likely to insult 
the young man before her, who, as she knew, had 
just engaged himself to marry an heiress. Such 
had not, however, been her object; and, even after 
she had spoken, she did not become aware of what 
she had done. It was good-natured little Mrs. 
Buckley who felt afraid of the construction which 
might be put upon her words, and glancing up in 
alarm at Sebastian, was relieved to see that he 
remained quite unmoved. 
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"I thought you were too practical to approve 
of romance;" he said, as if he were amused by 
Mrs Care/s denunciations. 

"I approve of everything at its proper season, 
Mr. Viner, and youth is the proper season for 
romance. All healthy plants put out shoots in the 
spring ; some may need the pruning knife, and they 
all need to be trained ; young people require to be 
checked and directed, but we do not therefore 
desire to see them usurping all the virtues of 
maturity. Do you understand what I mean.^ For 
instance, you are not in your proper place now, 
talking to two old ladies ; you should be amusing 
yourself among the young people," said Mrs. Carey, 
with a little authoritative nod of dismissal. Mrs. 
Buckley felt injured and offended as he moved 
away. She was a plump, rosy little woman, and 
only five-and-forty, and it was certainly hard upon 
her to be called an old lady. She felt Mrs. Carey 
to be heartless, but was* too kind-hearted herself 
to nourish any sense of resentment. 

In the meantime Sebastian, though not with 
any intention of obeying Mrs. Carey's orders by 
amusing himself with the young people, was making 
his way on towards the window near which Rose 
was standing by her grandmother's chair. He had 
felt separated from her, and he wished if possible 
to have a few words with her apart from the 
others. But again he was destined to be disap- 
pointed. It might have been chance, it might have 
been inevitable, or it might have been designed; 
but again something came between them; when 
Sebastian walked up to Mrs. Anstic's chair, Rose 
turned to speak to someone else and went away 
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towards the croquet players with old Miss Sloane 
leaning on her arm. 

"Then you will come and see us.?" Miss Laugel 
was saying to Laurie, as they came slowly up 
behind them. 

The game was just over and the party was 
breaking up. It was a natural invitation, and 
there was no reason why she should not have 
given it; but Rose, catching sight of the bright 
face turned towards Laurie, looked away again 
quickly with a momentary painful surprise: it was 
exactly the same look and smile with which she 
had turned to Sebastian when Rose had seen them 
first together, and had said to herself that in 
them love and happiness had met and found their 
full accomplishment 

So beneath the ordinary, every-day scene of 
social pleasure and friendly intercourse, the inter- 
change of words and smiles which meant nothing, 
of compliments and courtesy, there had flowed the 
not less ordinary, indeed the inevitable under- 
current of misunderstandings and warnings, of dis- 
appointment and soreness and regret. Yet who 
may say that these chance meetings, these after- 
noons spent among casual acquaintances over 
croquet balls and tea-cups, have no mission and 
no influence over our lives, though they but 
pass over their surface and seem to leave no 
trace.? The light breeze blowing gently over the 
earth uproots no trees, raises no storms, but 
equally with the hurricane it scatters the seed 
which shall "strike root downwards and bear fruit 
upwards." 

People went away thanking Mrs, Carey fat 
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their pleasant afternoon ; she was quite right in 
thinking that her party had been a success. 

"Only I cannot help wishing that I had worn 
my best silk mantle," said Miss Ruth Sloane, as 
she walked away with her sister. "Mrs. Dunbar 
looked so well in hers. It seems they are quite 
the fashion again, and cashmere is but a second rate 
material." 

"You may have another opportunity, dear," said 
the elder sister kindly; "you looked very nice in 
your cashmere, I am sure ; and we should always 
remember that regrets are vain." But Miss Ruth 
could not on that account cease altogether to indulge 
them ; and when Mr. Dunb^ir, whose church they 
attended in preference to George Kinnaird's, told 
them from the pulpit next Sunday that "worldly 
pleasures must always leave a sting," Miss Ruth 
looked down with a sigh at her silk mantle, and 
felt that she had learnt from painful practical 
experience that he was right. 

Nearly everyone was gone ; the Laugels had 
driven off half an hour before ; but Sebastian had 
come to the door where Rose had been wishing 
the last guests good night, and he lingered for 
a moment as the two old sisters walked off together 
down the path. 

A mist was softening the glow of the sunset, 
and the light had already faded from the side of 

the house on which they stood. At last they were 
alone together, and she did not turn away. Yet 
she did not speak. She stood for a moment, — 
a still white figure in the shadow of the doorway, 
the green branches of the jasmine trained against 
it making an archway above her head. She had 
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not come to him, but if he came to her she would 
be ready to h'sten, and would not be afraid of 
what he might say. 

"Is she — is she what you expected?" he said. 
There was no one else living to whom he would 
have put the question. There was no one else 
whose answer would have mattered anything to 
him. But with Rose it was different, she was his 
greatest friend. 

*' I have only seen her, you know," she answered 
gently, "but she is very, very pretty." 

Then she suppressed the misgivings in her heart 
and turned back into the house. He would be 
happy; she was right, it would not be so hard to 
stand apart. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It was some time before either Sebastian Viner 
or Etta came again to Lime House. Perhaps Rose 
did not regret it She had meant to find her satis- 
faction in their happiness; already in those weeks 
which had succeeded the announcement of their 
engagement she had found her peace and comfort 
in daily duties, in the love of the little children 
and in Laurie's companionship ; and had begun to 
recognize the merciful law of nature which, though 
it allows the sorrowful landmarks in life to stand 
out clear, sends friendship and pity and imagination 
and love to twine around them, like the creepers 
which spring in the crevices of the rocks and 
stretch out tender shoots to hide their scars. 

Across this peace a misgiving had been flashed 
on that day when Sebastian had for the first time 
brought Etta to see her; and though she had put 
it aside, it had made her shrink from seeing them 
again. It seemed since that day as if she had 
reached a sad and difHcult part of her life through 
which she must walk alone; banishing at once the 
memories which she held dear and the hopes 
whidi were dear to others. Laurie had only once 
again referred to what had passed between them. 

"Would you like it better if I went away.^" 
he had said disconsolately. 
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" No, Laurie, not upon my account." And he had 
stayed, and by some unknown means had kept 
his stepmother silent upon the subject ; yet she did 
not fail indirectly to testify her displeasure; and in 
spite of their efforts, neither Laurie nor Rose could 
make their intercourse what it had been before. 

He was depressed and frequently absented him- 
self, often spending an afternoon or morning at 
the Laugels'; and Rose could only encourage his 
withdrawal from their former constant and familiar 
companionship, feeling that it could hardly now be 
for his good. 

Once they had received an invitation to dinner 
from Mrs. Laugel ; but Mrs. Anstie was not so 
well that evening and could not be left alone, and 
Rose had remained at home with her. 

"I am very much disappointed in Miss Laugel," 
Mrs. Carey had said at breakfast the next morning, 
stirring her tea with energy*; "of course it is 
nothing to me, but I hate to see young people so 
foolish. If I were her mother I should insist upon 
her paying proper attention to her own lawful lover." 

" Her own lawful lover is not so exacting as you 
seem to suppose, mother." 

"I don't care what he is. I only say she hardly 
looked at him all the evening, and I must say, 
Laurie, that you encouraged her." 

*'I, mother? what can I possibly have to do 
with it?" 

"Personally very little^ I should have thought,' 
said his stepmother; who had no admiration for 
Laurie's slight figure, colourless sunburnt face, and 
sleepy brown eyes ; " but of course you are always 
Sir Laurence Carey." 
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*'What nonsense," he said, impatiently walking 
away without listening to her concluding disqui- 
sition on her favourite topic, — the worldliness of 
the rising generation. 

Rose, too, went to the schoolroom with trouble 
in her face. As she had stood with Sebastian in 
the doorway that evening, she had felt that for her 
the past held no sting; she could bear to look on 
to a happy unregretful future ; but already her 
peace was broken by an unformed fear. 

The Laugels had stayed on in London together, 
though Mr. Laugel often said he wished that Etta 
and her mother would return to the country. It 
would be better for them, both mentally and 
physically. It was July, the weather was too hot 
for enjoyment, and their business could be easily 
transacted from a distance. He would have to 
remain on for a time in town, and he could not 
spare Sebastian just at present, but he supposed 
that Etta could live without him for a few weeks, 
and then, when they all met once more at Lin- 
stead, they could be married as soon as they chose. 
**You can settle that between yourselves," Mr. 
Laugel had said ; and had gone back to his study 
and left Etta and Sebastian alone together. They 
had arranged to go with Mrs. Laugel to Lime 
House later in the afternoon, but they had still an 
hour to spare. 

"Papa tells me that you will not be taken into 
partnership," she said, breaking the silence. It was 
the first time that she had spoken of this refusal 
upon his part, which had been a great surprise 
and disappointment to her, and she spoke coldly. 

"It would not have been right or honourable,*' 
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said Sebastian colouring, more at her tone than 
her words ; " I bring nothing to the business to 
make up for total inexperience. When I have 
worked for a few years at it, it will be another 
thing." 

"But in the meantime, Sebastian, did not you 
see how great a difference it would make to us on 
starting in life } " 

" Yes, as far as money can make a difference," he 
said, with a slight touch of contempt in his manner. 

" Money does make all the difference in the 
world," she said. She had jarred upon him and 
disappointed him before, but she had never until 
now meant to jar upon him ; for the first time he 
felt that she did not care whether she disappointed 
him or not. He rebelled against her assertion ; but 
his nature, though passionate and despotic, was, 
for the time, kept, as it were, in check by the chill 
discouragement w'hich had fallen upon him. 

"Etta," he said, quite gently, "I wish that I 
could make you see it as I do. Of course money 
is of consequence ; it is only thirust into the back- 
ground by greater and more precious things." 

"What greater things?" If she could ask the 
question, how could he make her understand.? and 
yet he must try. 

"By you yourself, Etta," he said. Her fair face 
was turned towards him, her blue eyes were opened 
wide upon him ; was it possible that they should 
be so near, and yet so far apart } " Etta," he said 
regretfully, "I did not think that you would have 
cared for it so much!^' She had meant to resist 
him; but again he had touched that better part of 
her nature which it had once seemed to her would 
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rise at his voice and tread her lower instincts 
under foot She did care (far more than he yet 
imagined) for temporalities and dignities and things 
of the world ; but, as he spoke, she was ashamed ; 
she had meant to leave these things behind her, 
she was still casting longing looks back at them ; 
the flesh-pots of Egypt were still dear to her ; but, 
like the wanderers in the wilderness of old, regrets 
were sometimes silenced by a diviner voice telling 
of a more blessed future. 

" I do care very much," she said ; and the better 
impulse of candour and repentance brought the 
tears into her eyes; "I do care, but I do not want 
to care — I mean not to care so much/' 

"You must try," he said, softly and seriously, 
drawing her towards him. 

He might be anxious and grave, but he was 
loyal and trusting and still in love with her. He 
was not blind to her faults, but it seemed to him 
that they were the result of circumstances ; the 
natural consequence of the life of self-indulgence 
and amusement which she was leading. He had 
felt that they were separated; of late he had 
seldom seen her alone ; but it was trifles which for 
the most part came between them, — dressmakers, 
notes, visitors, business, or society. He did not 
complain of these things any more than he com- 
plained of the long hours of drudgery or the 
distasteful tasks to which he had to set himself in 
the city; mastering with labour and pain the rudi- 
ments of the life which was henceforth to be his. 
If he missed his freedom and independence, his 
ambition and the art which he had loved, he was 
too reserved and too proud to speak of it 
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So the threatening clouds sank once more be- 
neath the horizon. For the time those two forces 
which were striving together for the mastery within 
Etta Laugel had laid down their arms. There 
was a truce ; but though she might not know it, it 
would not be possible finally to establish peace 
until one or the other should have attained an un- 
deniable victory and once and for all proved itself the 
stronger. Against the long-established and deeply 
seated conviction of the necessity and duty of self- 
protection, self-assertion, and all the various forms 
of selfishness, there was set, as in battle array, the 
perception of something higher than herself, an 
uncomfortable sense of unworthiness and shame at 
being what she was. 

If Sebastian had not loved her, perhaps she 
might never have felt it ; his passion had overthrown 
her outworks and made a way for the enemy to 
storm the fortress. But the breach was a narrow 
one and was still capable of being defended ; she 
had not opened her gates, they had but yielded 
to sudden unexpected assaults. It was impossible 
for her to maintain her present position ; she must 
either be vanquished altogether, or she must retreat 
and take up another securer position ; entrenching 
herself at a greater distance from him behind 
stronger defences. She had yielded for the moment ; 
she imagined that they would stand on neutral 
ground, whilst he thought that she had come over 
to his side. They were both wrong ; but of the two 
his supposition was the least impossible. 

He judged other people by himself, and took 
little account of shades of individual character. 
When Etta said she would try not to care for 
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money, he believed her; and he believed, too, that 
he would make this easy to her. He could not 

• 

understand her, partly because her nature was so 
different from his own, partly because she was suf- 
ficiently in awe of him to keep many things which 
she knew would be displeasing to him out of sight. 

"But you have not told me yet when we are to 
be married } " he said again this afternoon before 
they came to announce the carriage. And when 
she talked of difficulties, of wishing to wait for 
a cousin to be bridesmaid who was abroad, of their 
having no house ready, of her mother's health 
making her unwilling to fix definitely upon a time 
for leaving her, he saw that she was evading the 
question, but would not press for an answer or 
show that he was hurt or disappointed. 

"You will be coming down soon, you know; then 
we can talk of it. You must come soon for 
a Saturday and Sunday. We have some people 
coming to stay with us and papa will be certain 
to come." And then Mrs. Laugel came rustling 
down the stairs, and they all went out to the carriage 
together. It was almost their last afternoon in 
London, and they were to drive out to Lime House. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The doors and windows at Lime House were 
all standing open to catch the faint breaths of air. 
The sky was a dull grey, there was no blaze of 
sunshine, but the heavy atmosphere seemed only 
the more oppressive. The whole family were sitting 
out in the garden. Old Mrs. Anstie's chair had 
been wheeled on to the lawn ; the three children, in 
brown hoUand pinafores and perfect felicity, were 
blowing soap-bubbles, sitting round a bowl of 
frothing water under the laurel hedge. The silence 
was only broken by their happy treble voices ; even 
Mrs. Carey's activities were subdued by the heat, 
and she was leaning back meditating quietly in 
her chair. Rose held her book open, perhaps as 
an excuse for not speaking to Laurie, who was 
between her and the children, for she had forgotten 
to turn the pages. It was as peaceful a little scene 
of happy domestic life as could possibly have been 
seen; and yet anxieties were making themselves 
felt and regrets were rising up beneath it. "It 
would be better if Laurie would go away," Rose 
was thinking, " and yet how can I tell him to go } " 
" I wish I knew whether all hope is over," Mrs. 
Carey was saying to herself ; and Laurie's thoughts 
had wandered back to his experiences. 

When once we have left the simplicity of child- 
hood, shadows from the past must darken our lives ; 
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it is only in "that little Goshen that there shall 
be light " ; — a light at least which leaves no room 
for bewilderment and perplexity. 

"Oh, Uncle Laurie, take care, please take care," 
cried Bobby, as his most successful bubble with 
its changing prismatic colours floated in Laurie's 
direction. 

"'This bubble's man!'" said Laurie, half to hi m- 
/self, looking up at it; 



« 



'This bubble's man ; Hope, Fear, False Joy, and Trouble^ 
Are those four winds which daily toss this bubble.' 



But that is not in the least true, is it, Rose.? 
The wind does sometimes set in the right quar- 
ter, and the poor bubble is carried in the right 
direction." 

"I object to the simile, Laurie; it touches upon 
our old subject of dispute. The bubble having no 
will of its own " 

"My dear Rose, I wish you would not be so 
polemical," cried Mrs. Carey, rousing herself. If 
their discussions had not brought them nearer to- 
gether they must put them further apart, and she 
would no longer countenance them. "Free will is 
too deep a subject for young ladies; but young 
people think themselves qualified in these days to 
discuss everything under the sun, from the date of 
the Deluge to the Rights of Women. The world, 
which did very well for their grandfathers, must be 
made altogether another place before they will 
consent to live in it, except under protest." 

"I don't complain of the world, mother," said 
Laurie ; " I don't complain of my life, or anything : 
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I only say that I float through it like a bubble. 
I can't help myself; the wind blows me." 

" It is the most unmanly thing you can possibly 
say. If you chose to exert your will, circumstances 
would yield to it." 

" I am sure I wish they would. I see at this 
present moment three circumstances, which I would 
gladly resist, preparing to close me in. Mrs. Laugel 
and two other people have just come into the 
drawing-room. Exert your will, my dear mother — 
we all recognize its power — and prevent them from 
coming out here to break up our little party." 

"You make a joke of everything," said Mrs. 
Carey angrily, going to meet the maid who came 
out to announce the visitors. She remained indoors 
with Mrs. Laugel, whilst Sebastian and Etta came 
out to the others in the garden. 

"We have come to say good-bye," said Etta, as 
they came up to them. 

" Are you going so soon } " said Rose ; and the 
thought flashed across her, " This is the last time then 
that I shall see her before she is Sebastian's wife." 

" And this is really good-bye } " said Laurie, 
pulling forward a chair for her. He felt sorry for 
it. The Laugels* house had been a frequent resort 
to him of late, and if he had not found similarity 
of tastes or reciprocity of feeling, he had at least 
always found a welcome there. 

" Well ; not exactly good-bye, because we hope 
that you will come and see us in the country." She 
smiled upon him, as she sank down into the chair, 
and Laurie fancied that she meant to invite him 
to the wedding. 

"Thanks; that is very kind of you," he said 
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hesitating; "but I am rather afraid of festivities. 
I have been so long out of the way of such things, 
I have forgotten my manners." 

"But why do you suppose tiiat we are going to 
have festivities ? " and then, suddenly, she saw what 
he had imagined, and laughed ; but her laugh was 
not quite free from annoyance. "Oh! I see what 
you mean; but we are not thinking of that quite 
yet ; I have not yet said when that is to be." 

It was fortunate that at that moment the 
children made a diversion, by running up to speak 
to the visitors ; for an awkward silence followed 
upon Etta's speech. Laurie felt nothing, it is true, 
except mild astonishment ; but to Rose it seemed 
like a revelation of the girl's shallow nature. How 
could she speak in this way of that great epoch in 
her life ; of that sacred irrevocable seal which was 
to be put on the hope and love of her girlhood ? 
She had not only spoken carelessly, but spoken 
without the least embarrassment, without a touch of 
any tenderer, softer, feeling. And this was the girl 
who had taken from her what might have been " her 
joy, her life, her crown." 

If it was all this to her, what was it to Sebastian, 
who held the key to the truth of which she had 
seen but indications f — to Sebastian, who could not 
but feel, that in the history of the past, Jn mis- 
understandings^ in conflicting desires, in opposing 
wills and enforced sacrifices, he might have found 
(if he chose) the interpretation thereof.^ But as 
yet he would remain silent. If he spoke now, he 
would no longer speak gently ; his long-suppressed 
indignation must find a vent, and this could not be 
before strangers. It was to strangers that Etta 
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had spoken^ he said to himself; and then he paused, 
and recollected the smile with which she had given 
her invitation to Sir Laurence Carey. For the first 
time a new thought flashed across his mind^ whidi 
sent the blood flaming into his face; the next mo- 
ment he had mastered the emotion, and he turned 
to meet Rose's candid grey eyes raised towards 
him. More than ever now, in the midst of his 
anxiety and rising indignation, it seemed to him that 
there was consolation and peace in those steadfast 
eyes, whose serene depths had been, as he thought, 
troubled by no passion or perplexity. As he had 
once said to Etta, Rose was to her what moonlight 
was to sunshine; and when he turned to her now, 
he felt as if he had seen a line of moonlight shining 
upon troubled waters. 

"We heard from Charles by last mail," she was 
saying ; " I am sorry to say his wife's health is not 
strong, and it seems likely that they may be obliged 
to come home next spring." Charles was her brother 
and the children's father. 

"That will make a great difference to you," he 
said. " Will they come here ? " 

" No, not here ; they are going to live in the 
north, near her old home, and the children will 
go to them there." In spite of her resolution, her 
voice faltered a little. She hardly knew her sister- 
in-law; it would be like giving up to strangers the 
little children whom she had nursed and watched 
and taught, who had made for years so sweet an 
accompaniment to her life. 

" It is fortunate that they are so young," observed 
Etta cheerfully; "children soon form new ties. 
They are so ungrateful and quick to iot^^X.." 
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"No, not ungrateful," said Rose in a low voice. 
She took little Johnnie up on her knees and 
pressed his curly head up against her, as if the 
soft touch would charm her against Etta's shafts. 
She thought of happy little voices which hailed 
her approach, of little feet which followed so gaily 
in her wake; but yet there was a truth in Etta's 
words which sent a pang into her heart. 

"They will not forget," said Sebastian. He 
knew nothing about it, he knew nothing of children, 
but Rose had been hurt, and he would defend 
her if he could. 

'* Etta ! " cried Mrs. Laugel, interrupting them and 
calling from the window; "come quickly, we must 
try and reach home before the rain begins." 
Heavy clouds were rising up from the west, a 
lurid light showed itself beneath upon the horizon ; 
thunder was rumbling in the far distance. 

" And I am so afraid of a storm ! " cried Etta, 
jumping up hastily ; and she went away directly ; 
but she did not forget to say, " You must remember, 
Sir Laurence, that you" are to come and see us." 

"Good-bye," said Sebastian, shaking hands with 
Rose as he prepared to follow. 

"Good-bye," she said, gravely and coldly. What 
more could she say.^ If she was compassionate 
she must not show it; if she was sad, anxious, or 
indignant, she must give no sign. She had been 
his friend ; she had meant still to be his friend ; 
but, oh ! at this moment how impossible it seemed ! 
As the two figures disappeared from her sight and 
the sound of the carriage wheels died away in the 
distance, she sank back again in her chair dis- 
heartened, indignant, and unnerved. She had given 
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Sebastian up to be happy, and happiness had not 
come to him; she had shattered Laurie's hopes and 
spoilt his life; even the little children were to be 
taken from her. Her book had fallen on to the 
grass ; her hands lay passively in her lap ; her sad 
eyes were gazing into the distance. 

"Rose!** said Laurie wistfully, "would you like 
it better if I went away.^" 

"Why do you ask that again, Laurie.^ You 
know that I do not want you to go away for my 
sake.*' She spoke impatiently; not gently, as she 
had spoken to him before. 

"You are not thinking of what Miss Laugel 
said, are you, Rose.^" She was so unlike herself 
that he could not go away and leave her to 
struggle through her trouble alone. Though she 
turned from him, he must stretch out his hands 
and try to help her; if she would let him do 
that, he asked for nothing more. "It is not the 
thought of parting from the children, is it } " Even 
if it were that, he thought, it would be better that 
she should mention it, and find a solace in uttering 
her complaint. 

"Why — why do you speak of it.?" she said, 
with a ring in her voice. "Why do you ask 
me what it is.? How can I tell you.? I only 
know that all the sweetness has gone out of 
life." She burst into tears and hid her face in 
her hands. 

The clouds were spreading themselves over the 
sky ; the wind was rising and moaning among the 
trees ; the thunder sounded with a dull crash in 
the distance. The passion of a slow deep nature 
had spoken at last. It has a power of its own^ 
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greater than the fire of enthusiasm or the whirl- 
wind of despair. Through hope and disappoint- 
ment, through struggle and renunciation, she had 
* refused to give it utterance ; yet now it had found 
a voice and would not be silenced. She had 
struggled long and bravely only to fall at last ; the 
one defeat would seem to her to blot out every 
earlier victory, and she bowed her head in her 
hands, overpowered by the shame of having spoken 
those words which she had thought never to have 
uttered. They fell sadly and heavily upon Laurie's 
heart as he stood looking down upon her; troubled 
and silent. But after a few moments he knelt 
down on the grass so as to bring his face upon 
a level with hers. 

'* It has gone for the time, perhaps," he said ; 
"but you do not want me to tell you that it will 
come back again* Love and kindness and friend- 
ship cannot be wasted ; they must bear fruit some 
time or another, though it will not always ripen 
at the right time ;^-or be the fruit we meant it to 
be,'' he added softly, thinking perhaps of his own 
hopes. 

**\ know, Laurie," she said, and lifted up her 
head and turned towards him her pale face, with 
the traces of tears upon it; ''it is not that I 
regret the past; only I looked on at my life, and 
I felt afraid, I don't know why. It seemed 
80 unending, and so — blank. I don't know 
why I cried; perhaps it v/as — ^temper, or the 
thunder." 

'* Oh, Rose, if you would only have let me . . ." 
he said ; and, for the first time since he was a 
schoolboy, tears were gathering in his eyes. 
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"I could not, Laurie: I have only hurt you 
too; but I did not mean what I said. It is not 
true. The world is beautiful, and life is sweet; 
the beginning of the Life Everlasting." 

A flash of lightning playing over her face 
showed him the tender and triumphant smile upon 
it. The storm drawing nearer crashed almost 
above their heads, and the first heavy drops of 
rain began to fall, in the hush which preceded 
a violent tempest, as they crossed the lawn to 
the house. 

" Oh, Laurie," cried his stepmother, meeting them 
in the hall; **what can we do.? Those foolish 
maids have gone down to the cellars, and all the 
windows and doors are standing open. We shall 
be drenched in another moment." 

"Perhaps we had better go down to the cellars 
too," said Laurie ; and then he went away and 
shut himself up in his own room. 

It is a masculine prerogative to be able to shut 
the doors upon domestic disturbances. Rose, who 
had no such exemption, went from room to room, 
shutting the windows and talking to the children. 
If the passion was still throbbing in her heart, she 
could not therefore stop to count the beats. Once 
more it must be covered up beneath the duties, 
the trivialities, and the daily necessities of life. 

Towards evening when the storm had passed 
over, she was standing alone in her room by the 
window. The sun was setting behind the trees, 
the light green foliage, still wet and glistening, 
moved gently in the wind, making a trembling 
veil between her and the orange sky. The water 
fell with heavy regularity in great drops from tlv^ 
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eaves above her head, the flowers lay beaten 
down upon the damp earth, the creepers had 
been torn from the walls; but yet this very tem- 
pest was the herald of a resurrection. Parched 
earth had drunk in the rain; faded flowers had 
revived ; out of destruction and death in the 
natural, as in the spiritual world, will come forth 
life. 

Laurie had said something in the same sense, 
but yet there remained mistakes which could not 
be undone, pains which could not be cured, words 
which could not be recalled. Oh, why had she 
spoken.^ She had borne it so long in silence, why 
could she not have borne it a little longer.^ All 
at once it seemed as if the kingdom of her soul had 
been wrested from her; as if a crowd of hostile 
powers were contending together for dominion in 
it. She had meant to bring it into subjection to 
the divine will ; she had learnt to be patient, brave, 
and humble ; but human weakness had overpowered 
her at last, and she had fallen. 

She might, she would, rise again, and take up 
her burden and struggle on. She knew what it 
was to overcome by suffering, to face trouble and 
learn acquiescence, to weep over hopes which must 
be for ever put aside; but she had never known 
such bitter tears as now; for she wept not only 
over her sorrow, but over her fault. With her 
anger against herself there mingled anger against 
Laurie. Why had he questioned her.^ She began 
to wish that he would go away, riot for his sake, 
but for her own, that she might be left alone once 
more. In the struggle of shame and indignation 
she was no longer just or reasonable ; but after a 
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time it was succeeded by a gentler feeling of peni- 
tence and by softer tears. Laurie, too, had his 
troubles, of which she had been the cause, and he 
had never reproached her. 

The last gleam of the stormy sunset died away 
and was followed by the grey calm of approaching 
night; and into Rose's heart there crept again the 
peaceful sadness which belongs to penitence and 
submission. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Sebastian had not driven home with the Laugels 
that evening ; he had seen them into the carriage, 
and had said that he would walk. 

*' But it is going to be a fearful storm ; you had 
better come," Mrs. I-^augel had urged. 

Etta had said nothing, and Sebastian had not 
yielded to her mother. He was experiencing the 
desire for physical exertion which is so often the 
accompaniment of mental anxiety, and the storm 
was congenial to him. The rising wind, the roll of 
the thunder, the quick flashes of lightning, were 
all in harmony with his mood, and seemed to be 
giving expression to the confused indignation which 
filled his heart. He had long borne with unre- 
sponsiveness and lightness ; Etta had jarred upon 
him, and he had tried not to feel it ; she had 
disappointed him, and he had done his best to 
ignore it ; but now, as with Rose, it seemed that 
he had come to the limit of his endurance. It 
was not that his eyes had been suddenly opened ; 
Etta had in truth done and said nothing very 
different from that which she was in the habit of 
doing and saying; but he began to think that he 
could no longer avoid asking of himself, if not of 
her, an explanation of her deeds and words. Was 
that which was everything to him nothing to her ? 
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Was she fond of him only because she had pro- 
mised to marry him ? Except for that one fact 
would she have been as fond of any other young 
man-— of Sir Laurence Carey? 

But as he strode along over the gleaming wet 
pavement in the drenching rain, gradually his 
indignation began to subside. He still thought 
Etta wrong, but he began to make excuses for 
her. Her life had been so different from his. it 
was natural that she should think and feel dif- 
ferently. She had been accustomed to be lifted 
over the rough places in her path and to be free 
and happy and thoughtless. He had expected her 
to change and to be moulded at his will, and he 
was learning to perceive that he had expected an 
impossibility. His nature was impulsive, but not 
resentful ; passionate, but controlled ; both just and 
generous ; and even now it did not occur to him to 
reproach Etta for her conduct as regarded himself. 
If there had been room for reproach in this respect, 
it would have seemed to him that all must be over 
between them. But, whilst he looked back upon her 
carelessness, her indifference, her unresponisveness, 
as things which were inevitable and must be borne 
with since they could not be altered, it was with 
another feeling that he recalled her looks and 
words to Sir Laurence Carey. It was his part 
now to guard and guide her; and on this point 
he would warn her, not for her sake or his own, 
but for Laurie's. 

He reached home dripping with rain, but happier 
than when he had set out on his walk ; and dressed 
himself hastily for dinner without giving another 
thought to his own grievances. 
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They were dining alone. Mr. Laugel was in 
an unusually genial humour and the meal passed 
off pleasantly. 

"To our own happiness!" said Etta, smiling 
. across the table at Sebastian, and putting her wine 
to her lips. 

There was a flush upon Sebastian's handsome 
face as he smiled back in answer. His dark hair 
was pushed back from his forehead, his deep-set 
eyes were shining brightly ; he would be happy, 
he thought, as he lifted his glass, though not in the 
way he had first imagined ; but at that moment 
the servant shook his arm in offering him a dish, 
and the wine was spilt upon the table. 

'* What does that portend } " asked Mr. Laugel 
gravely, laying down his knife and fork and 
folding his hands before him. 

" It is one of my best table-cloths," said his 
wife, crossly. 

" I wish I could think of the table-cloth rather 
than of the omen," said Mr. Laugel, resuming his 
knife and fork, but in a melancholy manner. 

"Remember it was not I, but Sebastian, who 
spilt the wine, papa," said Etta triumphantly. 

Her careless words and the trivial accident 
came back to Sebastian afterwards. 

" Do you know we have asked Sir Laurence 
Carey to come down to Linstead ? " Mrs. Laugel 
said, addressing her husband, towards the end of 
dinner. 

She always gave what invitations she pleased, 
and he made no objection; but, to her surprise, 
for once he demurred. 

"Why Sir Laurence Carey?" 
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" Why not Sir Laurence Carey ? He is a very 
agreeable young man, though his health seems 
sometimes to have a depressing effect upon his 
spirits. It will do him good to get into the 
country, and I am sure he is pleased at being 
invited. He has always shown himself so friendly, 
and he has such an admiration for Etta." 

" Etta can dispense with his admiration," said 
Mr. Laugel, rather grimly. 

" Is nobody ever to think me pretty any more, 
papa } " she said, leaning her rounded bare arms 
upon the table, and looking at Sebastian, though 
she spoke to her father. 

Sebastian did not speak, but the smile passed 
away from his mouth and a cloud came over his face. 

*'I see a storm rising," said Mr. Laugel, 
laughing and standing up; "come, Henrietta, let 
us go. I am dreadfully afraid of lovers' quarrels." 

He took his wife away, and left Sebastian and 
Etta alone together. It was not that he thought 
there was anything really amiss between them ; 
but it was their last evening and he was good- 
naturedly anxious to leave them alone together. 
Of late it had sometimes seemed to him that his 
wife was trying to come between. 

*'If Carey does admire Etta, why should you 
choose to ask him to Linstead } " he said to his 
wife, as they went upstairs. 

" I can't retract my invitation just because 
Sebastian has taken an unreasonable dislike to 
him," said Mrs. Laugel sulkily. 

In the dining-room, after they had left it, there 
was a momentary silence. For once Sebastian 
would rather not have been left alone with Etta. 
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He had meant to speak to her, but he would 
rather have spoken in the presence of her father 
and mother, when anything that he might have 
said could have been said casually, without the 
solemnity which it would have, coming from him, 
as it were, of set purpose, when there were no 
witnesses. 

''Why should papa object to Sir Laurence's 
coming to Linstead?" said Etta. She no longer 
shrunk from the utterance of any word which 
might divide her from Sebastian ; fear had been 
cast out; but it may be banished by indif- 
ference as well as by love. "Why should he not 
come to Linstead } " she repeated, with her blue, 
wide-open, questioning eyes turned to Sebastian. 

"I don't quite know why your father objected,** 
he said. In spite of his self-possession and outward 
calmness, how difficult he found it to speak. " I do 
think myself that he would be in the way there. 
He appears to me to be a man who makes himself 
unnecessarily intimate. I think he requires to be 
discouraged." 

"Men are always so jealous of each other," 
she said. ** I declare I think they are fifty times 
worse than women. Poor Sir Laurence Carey, why 
shouldn't he be encouraged } Who encourages 
him.?" 

"Your mother does, Etta, and so do you." He 
spoke more abruptly than he would have spoken if 
he had found it easier to speak ; but yet it was not 
as if he were referring to anything of real im- 
portance. If Etta had chosen, it was quite open to 
her to take it lightly, to laugh and take no more 
notice ; but it seemed to her that at this moment 
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the yoke was pressing heavily upon her; she was 
restless and would have freed herself from it by an 
open quarrel if she might. 

"Do you blame me?" she said, with grave sur- 
prise. 

" I don't know if you call it blaming you. I do 
not think that you consider that there are some 
men with whom a little encouragement goes a very 
long way." 

"Then I do call it blaming me," she said, with 
mingled anger and plaintiveness, taking immediate 
advantage of the opportunity which he had given 
her; "I do call it blaming me, and I think it very 
unjust. Because I am going to marry you, am I never 
to have another friend } Do you yourself intend to 
give up all your friends.? I think it is very hard. 
Is not Rose Anstie ten times more your friend 
than Sir Laurence Carey is mine } Have I ever 
complained } Are you going to give her up } " She 
had spoken with indignant rapidity, not pausing to 
consider what she was saying or allowing herself 
time to be afraid of the consequences ; but she was 
afraid now, and shrunk back involuntarily, when he 
stood up suddenly and pushed back his chair with 
a jarring sound on the oak floor. 

" Etta," he said, " you do not know what you 
are saying. Rose Anstie's name cannot be brought 
into this — into anything so unworthy. It has nothing 
to do with her, or with me and you ; I was thinking 
of no one but Carey. You could not seriously 
have meant to compare a casual acquaintanceship 
of a few weeks with a friendship that holds all 
kinds of sad and tender memories and dates back 
into past years." His voice changed as it always 
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did when he referred to his mother ; and he added 
softly, going round to Etta and holding out his 
hand, "As to Carey, he is surely not of sufficient 
importance to come between us for half-an-hour — 
for a minute — on our last evening." 

"No," said Etta, trying to smile; but she sighed 
at the same time, half from relief, half from 
a sense that the bonds which she had thought to 
loosen had been drawn once more tighter around 
her. She was learning (what we most of us learn 
some time or another) that we have in past 
moments given pledges which cannot be redeemed, 
and bound ourselves to a life from which we shrink, 
but from which we have not strength or courage 
to escape. 

Sebastian was too loyal to imagine that she de- 
sired to be freed from the service which she had 
voluntarily embraced ; and he did not press her 
further. She went back into the country, casting 
oflf her fears and regrets with the easy thoughtlessness 
habitual to her; whilst he remained behind, driving 
away the anxieties which beset him and the dread 
which was lying in wait for him, by long hours at 
the drudgery which he hated, by physical exertion 
and the fatigue consequent upon it; taking refuge 
during the evenings he spent with Mr. Laugel in 
discussions on abstract or professional subjects. 

" He really is a clever young fellow, and yet he 
fell in love with Etta simply for her face!" Mr. 
Laugel thought; with a little scorn, but a not un- 
kindly indulgence for the folly of youth. 

Thus Sebastian and Mr. Laugel were for a few 
weeks left alone together ; there came an end to daily 
frets and joys, and hopes and fears; and to Lime 
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House also there had returned its old spirit of quiet 
monotony. If hearts beat quickly, and pangs were 
felt, and tears were shed there, it was at least in 
silence and under the guardianship of domestic peace. 

" I think of going down to Carey's Court," Laurie 
said one day, in his indifferent casual manner, about 
a week after the Laugels* departure. Rose, who 
was in the room, looked up quickly and was about 
to speak, but checked herself. She would have said 
that she was glad, but was afraid of hurting him. 

" Then you have at last made up your mind } " 
said his stepmother; "I am very glad. It would 
have been disgraceful negligence to have returned to 
India without having even visited your inheritance." 

" I do not think that I shall go back to India," 
said Laurie slowly. 

It was a wet afternoon; a chill, thick rain was 
falling ; and though it was July, they had lighted a 
small wood fire. They were all sitting together in 
the drawing-room ; Rose looking over account-books 
at the table ; Mrs. Carey as usual busy with some 
needle-work; and Laurie writing letters. When 
Laurie gave utterance to his long-awaited determi- 
nation, .they both suspended their employments in 
surprise ; but Rose remained silent whilst Mrs. Carey 
spoke. She had long desired that he should arrive 
at this resolution, and yet she could not now alto- 
gether rejoice in it for indignation at the manner in 
which he had chosen to announce it. 

*' Why was I not told of this before } " she asked 
angrily ; " why was not I consulted } I think it is 
very hard that I should be told of it in this way, just 
in the same manner that you might have said, * I do 
not think of going into town this afternoon.' LiC^ 
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is of importance, Laurie, though you choose not to 
think so ; and this is not the way in which determi- 
nations which aflfect it should be taken." 

** My dear mother ! I am so sorry. I imagined 
that you would be pleased,"- he said, with a look 
of innocent astonishment. " Surely you cannot 
complain that I have not given the decision mature 
consideration ? Just reflect, I have been four months 
making up my mind." 

" And how have those four months been spent ? 
Not in consulting with your friends, not in weighing 
any arguments for or against, but simply by floating 
with the stream." 

"Which is setting in the direction of , Carey's 
Court," interrupted Laurie. " You, yourself, my dear 
mother, have suggested the very simile I would have 
chosen. The Fates have decreed that I should return 
to the house of my ancestors ; let us not rebel against 
them ! " 

" I wish you would not talk such nonsense!" cried 
Mrs. Carey ; and real tears of vexation came into her 
eyes. Laurie's tone changed in a moment. 

" Come, my dear mother ! " he said, drawing his 
chair close up to hers; "do not let such a trifle 
disturb you. Read these letters for yourself, and 
say if it does not seem that it is my duty (we will 
not say my fate) to try what I can do to mend 
the state of affairs at home." 

He put a bundle of papers into her hands, and 
sauntered out of the room. 

A silence ensued, only broken by Mrs. Carey as 
she rustled the letters he had left with her. It 
was not until she had laid them aside that she 
addressed herself to Rose. 
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" It is his agent Mr. Armstrong who writes. Of 
course, if he is not returning to India it is his duty 
to go down to his own property. This Mr. Arm- 
strong is quite an old man ; and, even by his own 
account, things are falling into disorder and require 
a master to be on the spot. Of course Laurie should 
go, and take the direction of affairs into his own 
hands." 

" No, mother, there I differ from you," said Laurie, 
coming back into the room. " I am going down ; 
but to put the direction of affairs, as you call it, 
not, I hope, into incompetent but competent hands. 
If I have no other merit, at least I am fully aware 
of my own deficiencies, and should as soon think of 
writing a lyrical drama as of trying to drain land 
or build cottages." 

" Then, why are you going at all } " 

" To supersede old Armstrong and put someone 
else, but certainly not myself, in his place." 

"Then," said Mrs. Carey, not unnaturally disap- 
pointed by an indifference so opposed to her own 
sanguine energetic temperament, **then you do not 
intend to live upon your property, or occupy yourself 
with it .? " 

" No, for the simple reason that I feel sure it will 
get on better without me." 

" But the people, Laurie } " said Rose, for the first 
time taking a part in the discussion. She spoke 
wistfully, thinking of the useful manly life from which 
he was turning away. 

*' Why, what could I do for them .? " 

" A landlord ..." began Mrs. Carey. 

" Is it my fault that I am a landlord, mother ? " 
And then he went over to the table where Rose was 
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sitting, and added more gently, " Don't you see, 
Rose, it is a personal question. It is a question for 
me, not for an imaginary Sir Laurence Carey. You 
cannot accuse me of turning back ; I have never even 
put my hand to the plough." 

"You might do some good," she said, smiling, 
but rather sadly, at the excuse he put forward. 

" No, Rose, that is beyond me. I shall be 
satisfied if I can only not do much harm. I have 
never aimed at being anything more than harm- 
less." It was at that point that Mrs. Carey had 
gone away. 

" I will not listen to such low views of duty," she 
had said, and thrown the letters down again upon the 
table and shut the door sharply behind her. The fire 
flamed and crackled, whilst outside the rain could be 
heard pattering in the silence. Laurie still stood 
near the table, his slight brown hands fingering the 
ornaments upon it, and his eyes cast down. Rose 
looked perplexed, and rather sad. 

" What made you decide upon remaining in Eng- 
land ? " she asked at last, as he did not speak. 

He raised his soft eyes, and a very sweet smile 
came over his face. " I suppose it was because of 
you," he said. " I could not go so far away, or say 
good-bye for such a long time. I can live without 
you, you know, but I think I should like to live 
in the same country." He gathered up his letters 
and left the room without giving her any time 
to answer. 

*' If you please, miss, Mr. Kinnaird wishes to see 
you," said the maid, opening the door ; " old Mrs. 
Thomas is dying, and if you would go down to 
her . . ." 
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"Yes, yes," said Rose, hastily, standing up at 
once; "tell Mr. Kinnaird that I am coming." 

She was fond of the old woman, but she could not 
feel at this moment very sorry for her ; it seemed 
just now as if these natural inevitable bereavements 
were less sad than that wasted love, those disap- 
pointed hopes, that unnecessary sadness, as it seems 
to us in our ignorance, which gathers round our 
human lives. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

When Laurie at last left Lime House, however, 
it was not to go to Carey's Court, but to pay his 
promised visit to the Laugels. As he would have 
said himself, chance had so ordained. He did not 
happen to receive another letter from his agent for 
a week, and he did receive a note from Mrs. Laugel. 
They hoped, she wrote, that he would come at once 
whilst the fine weather lasted ; and Laurie accepted 
the invitation, because he found it easier to say 
"Yes" than to say "No." 

"I daresay that you will find it very pleasant," 
said his stepmother, who appeared to be glad that 
he was going. "As pleasant as most other things, 
I daresay," he had answered. 

Neither to himself nor to Rose, nor to Etta, 
nor to Sebastian, did it appear that he was taking 
a step of any importance; but, as it so often 
happens, it is not we ourselves, nor even those 
nearest to us, who are best qualified to estimate the 
effect of our actions. We lose our sense of pro- 
portion by the closeness of our scrutiny; we are 
like travellers, so much occupied in guiding our 
footsteps and choosing our path, that we do not 
perceive the rain-clouds gathering above our heads, 
clearly visible to those spectators who watch from 
a shelter our toilsome progress. 
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Even whilst she was glad that her step-son should 
accept Mrs. Laugel's invitation, Mrs. Carey experi- 
enced a sense of compunction into the cause of which 
she was not anxious to inquire; and this compunc- 
tion increased upon her when ten days passed and 
Laurie still said nothing of coming home. 

One day Miss Sloane came to call at Lime 
House, with an air of conscious importance show- 
ing itself below her ordinary humble manner. 

" So Sir Laurence is still away } " she said ; 
"Yes, indeed, I have heard of him at Linstead 
from a quarter which will, I daresay, surprise you. 
You may not know our cousin is the curate there; 
upon him it is probable that the happy office will 
devolve of . . . of . . . unking the young couple." 

"Indeed !" said Mrs. Carey, with a coldness which 
would generally have silenced her gentle visitor ; 
but just now Miss Sloane was not to be daunted. 

"And Edward, that is our cousin, you know, 
Edward Purvis, he made a most singular mistake 
. . . most singular and almost embarrassing. Seeing 
Sir Laurence with Miss Laugel, you know, — perhaps 
it was not unnatural, but still, as I say, it might 
have been very awkward^ — he took him for her . . 
lov . . . her intended husband," said Miss Sloane, 
hastily substituting a less objectionable word for 
one which would only have escaped her in the 
excitement of the moment; "and he was beginning 
to congratulate him when Miss Laugel turned it off 
in her pretty way. It was natural, perhaps, but 
still, as Ruth and I agreed, it might have been very 
awkward." 

" I don't see that it was natural or awkward 
either," said Mrs. Carey sharply. " It seems to tcie. 
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it was a most gratuitous supposition on his. part, 
and I must say that if I had made such a mis- 
take I should have kept it to myself, not made it 
the subject of letters to my friends. I should say 
that your cousin Edward Purvis must have been 
rather at a loss for something to say. For my 
part, I hate gossip; and I think it most unsuited 
for a clergyman." 

Mrs. Carey spoke with rising scorn, and, as 
usual, had not cared to be conciliatory. She was 
used to trampling upon the Miss Sloanes ; if they 
had been ill she would have nursed them 
night and day; if they had lost their money, she 
would have emptied her purse for them; — but 
then, in return for these prospective good deeds, 
she felt herself justified in coercing and scorning 
them in ordinary intercourse. How many of us 
justify to ourselves our petty unkindnesses and 
venial sins, because we know that we could, if 
the occasion demanded it, be self-sacrificing and 
generous. Let it not be said that we altogether 
deceive ourselves; only we cannot expect that 
others will acknowledge that which has never been 
set before their eyefi. Miss* Sloane was used to 
being scorned, but Mrs. Carey's tone )vas unusually 
disagreeable, and her colour rose. 

" Edward Purvis is not a person to . . . to . . . 
listen to gossip/' she cried, hesitating in her 
vexation ; " he is a most excellent man, and why 
he should not have repeated such a trivial and 
amusing incident I cannot understand." 

^I never said he was not an excellent man," 
said Mrs. Carey, who began to see that she had 
gone too far, and was even more provoked with 
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herself than with Miss Sloane; and then she took 
her out to see her roses, and succeeded in diverting 
her mind, for the old lady was really fond of flowers 
and knew a great deal about them. 

"Laurie must marry someone, — and whom is he 
to marry?" Mrs. Carey said to herself anxiously 
that evening, taking the same view of his duties 
as of Rose's; but then she checked the thought, 
which she felt might become dangerous if it were 
pursued further. 

" She was most unreasonably angry," Miss Sloane 
said to her sister when she went home. "What 
can it mean? Can he be so deceitful and treacherous? 
Can the young lady be so fickle? No, it is im- 
possible." 

" What ! what is impossible, Rebecca ? " 

"Nothing, my dear, nothing," said Miss Sloane, 
who still looked upon her sister as if she were to 
be shielded from a knowl^ge of the wickedness 
of the world. 

Mrs.' Carey was hasty in her conclusions, Miss 
Sloane was rash in her suspicions ; and yet they had 
both come nearer the truth than Rose in her trust 
or Sebastian in his loyalty. 

Laurie had gone to Linstead because it was 
easier to go than to stay away; now he remained 
there because it was easier to stay than to go. 
Mrs. Laugel was conciliatory and almost affectionate ; 
Etta was winning and friendly; no great exertions 
were required of him, no sacrifices were demanded ; 
he was feeling languid and depressed, and the 
easy out-of-door country life suited him. He had 
put aside the thought of the business and duties 
which were lying in wait for him at C^.x^Y^ Q,qv«\.^ 

o 
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and he shrank from the idea of solitude. His 
property had done very well without him until 
now ; it would do very • well without him a little 
longer. So, though the visitors whom he had 
found when he first went down to Linstead had 
gone away, he still stayed on. It was no wonder 
that other people besides Miss Sloane's cousin, the 
curate, misunderstood his position, and when it 
was explained to them expressed their surprise. 
It was quite true that Laurie was a man to make 
himself intimate in a house ; it was not that 
he was intrusive or familiar; but he had a way 
of expecting to be taken care of, and of showing 
himself gently exacting, which people, even if 
they had desired it, found a difficulty in with- 
standing. 

Already he slipped into his own chair in Mrs. 
LaugeFs drawing-room as if he had lived there all 
his life; he was never indignant or sarcastic, and 
looked with a gentle toleration upon Mrs. Laugel's 
vulgarities and Etta's weaknesses. To do the girl 
justice, she was not only attracted by him because 
he was Sir Laurence Carey ; she liked him partly 
no doubt upon that account, but also for his gentle- 
ness, his lazy indiflference, and his toleration. He 
would never stir her, like Sebastian, by his passion ; 
but then he would never trouble her and make 
her feel ashamed. She was afraid of Sebastian 
sometimes still, but she could never be afraid of 
Laurie. In these days, when Sebastian could not 
be with her, she found it very pleasant to be with 
Laurie. 

" Are you still here, Sir Laurence ? " Mrs. Laugel 
would say, coming into the drawing-room in the 
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morning to find him hanging over her piano of 
her drawing; "you really must go out and amuse 
yourself." 

"But Miss Laugel is amusing me, and that is 
so much better," Laurie would answer. Perhaps 
it was not wonderful that with her preconceived 
ideas Mrs. Laugel should misunderstand him. 

If the thought which now possessed her had 
been presented abruptly to her at any former 
time, no doubt, in spite of her selfishness and 
mental obtuseness, Mrs. Laugel would have shrunk 
from it. If anyone had suggested that her daughter, 
having deliberately, and with her parents' sanction, 
engaged herself to marry one young man, should 
now encourage the attentions of another, and finally 
break her engagement for his sake, Mrs. Laugel 
would certainly have repudiated such an idea ; 
but the thought, instead of being suddenly pre- 
sented to her, had grown up so gradually that it 
had never startled her. The regret to which she 
had given expression when she had seen Laurie 
fd^rfi^e first time, and had said, "That, Etta, is 
a man to whom it would have made me really 
happy to see you married," had passed into a hope ; 
the hope had grown into a design. 

There were so many palliating circumstances. 
Etta was very young; she had not known her own 
mind; it was very clear to her mother that she 
would never be happy with Sebastian. She imagined 
that she was beginning to find it out for herself, 
and she should not be left to face her difficulties 
alone; she should have at least the support of one 
of her parents. She would speak to her, and 
encourage her to do that which wa.s b^'^\. ^ox 
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her own happiness. She watched the intercourse 
between her and Laurie with pleased interest, thinking 
it was at first better to abstain from interference; 
but when he had been at Linstead about a fort- 
night, she thought that it was time to speak to her 
daughter. 

"Etta," she said that night, calling her into her 
room when they met upstairs, "come and talk to 
me a little before we go to bed." 

Mrs. Laugel was standing at the open door of her 
room ; Etta was coming along the corridor in her 
white dress with her candle in her hand ; her fair hair 
hung loosely round her flushed and smiling face ; 
she was humming a gay little song to herself. 
Just before Laurie had been saying that he was 
tired. " Tired ! I am never tired," she had answered, 
as she came lightly up the stairs. 

" What do you want, mamma } " she said, standing 
opposite to her mother now, as if she had stopped 
reluctantly. Perhaps she felt an instinctive fear 
of what she might be going to say to her. 

" I want you, Etta ! I want to know whether you 
have heard from Sebastian, and when he is coming.?" 

"I am sure I don't know, mamma," she said, 
coming into the room and setting down her candle 
on the table. The gay little song had died upon 
her lips; the careless merriment had died out of 
her heart 

" Etta," said Mrs. Laugel with assumed severity, 
** is that the indifferent manner in which you should 
speak of the man you are going to marry ? " 

" I only said that I did not know, mamma." 

"It is not a question of what you say, but of 
what you feel. Oh, Etta, how much happier I 
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should be if I could be quite certain that you are 
doing what is best for your own happiness ! " 

" I suppose one's own happiness ought not to be 
the first object," said Etta. 

It was not a sentiment in accordance with her 
creed or emanating from her character ; but we are 
sometimes driven to take up a lofty tone as we 
recoil from the open expression of unworthy feeling. 

"It must be my first object. How can it be 
otherwise? And I wish that I could feel it was 
secured. I have had so many fears that you are 
unsuited to Sebastian — and especially this last 
fortnight." 

*' It is not this last fortnight," said Etta, quickly. 
Unsettled and wavering as she was, she could not 
yet bear the most distant allusion to Sir Laurence 
Carey. 

" Etta, Etta, can you say that you are happy } " 
Etta took up her candle and bent over to kiss 
her mother. 

"It is no use talking about it. Good night. 
You must not press me, mamma : I must think 
about it ; I must wait till he comes." And then 
she went away to her own room, and Mrs. Laugel 
knew that it would be of no avail to follow her. 

When Etta had once made up her mind she 
was not likely to be moved by anything her 
mother might say. Yet, in the midst of her dis- 
appointment and perplexity, Mrs. Laugel felt a 
consoling persuasion that sooner or later Etta's 
mind would be made up to do that which she 
desired. But a harder task yet remained — to 
sound Sir Laurence Carey, and discover, if she 
could, what were his sentiments and intentions. 
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She could not expect him to speak openly, because 
Etta was engaged to another man. This would of 
necessity put a seal upon his lips ; yet she must, 
if possible, find out of what he was thinking. 

It was the next morning that he himself afforded 
her an unexpected opportunity. 

"I think that I must be going away, Mrs. 
Laugel," he said. ** It has been very pleasant ; 
but we are always told that pleasant things are 
dangerous, and I don't think that it would be good 
for me to stay here any longer." She could not 
know that he was thinking, though by an unusual 
chance, of his neglected property, and felt a slight 
movement of compunction as he cursorily reviewed 
his useless life. 

" Do they want you at home } " she said ; " we 
shall be very sorry to lose you ; are you sure that 
they want you at home.^" 

"No, no!" he said, and laughed a little at the 
idea. " Why should you think that } No one has 
ever wanted me since I can remember." 

"Then shall I say that we want you here.^" 
" No, because it would not be true ; and I ought 
to go home; — ^besides, I hear Viner is coming to- 
morrow, and I don't like Viner." 

Mrs. Laugel had never heard him say that he 
did not like anyone before. When her wishes, her 
preconceived notions, and her want of honour are 
taken into consideration, it will not be found sur- 
prising that agam Mrs. Laugel should misunderstand 
him. 

" He said as much as he could ; he went as far as 
he dared," Mrs. Laugel said to her daughter on 
the afternoon of the day on which he had left them. 
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"Who? I don't understand," said Etta. But 
she understood perfectly, and she blushed as she 
spoke. 

Mrs. Laugel would have said more, but again 
Etta evaded an explanation. She had been stand- 
ing in the French window of the drawing-room, and 
now she stepped out on to the terrace, turning her 
back upon her mother. 

" It is very hard that you will not listen," 
said poor Mrs. Laugel; but Etta did not hear 
her. 

She went slowly along the gravel walk with her 
head a little bent down. She felt that circum- 
stances had been hard upon her. Why should she 
not have kept her freedom a little longer.? and 
now she was bound and could not stretch out her 
hands for the good things which had been put 
within her reach. She was not in love with Sir 
Laurence Carey; she had once been in love with 
Sebastian — that was past. She did not even desire 
to return to that stage of her existence. It had 
been a time of trouble and struggle to which she 
could not go back. Slowly she went down the 
stone steps of' the terrace and passed across the 
lawn, with its patches of blue and scarlet flower- 
beds on which the shadows were lying, until she 
came down to the little stream, across which a 
narrow bridge was thrown leading to the wood 
beyond. It was a shallow, merry little rippling 
brook, with no depths or eddies, dancing lightly 
over the stones. Etta leant over the wooden rail 
of the bridge and looked at it. She might be 
heartless and vain ; but she made a pretty picture 
standing there, bareheaded, in the afternoon light, 
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with her arms crossed over the bridge, and her 
eyes cast down on the water, whilst her face was 
softened and had grown grave under the sense of 
her difficulties. 

"I have not really changed. We were never 
suited to each other; but I am still fond of 
Sebastian," she was saying to herself. 

There was a rustling and crackling of dry wood 
among the trees ; there was a trampling sound of 
quick firm footsteps through the bracken ; Etta 
looked up quickly and grew suddenly pale, and 
shrank back and trembled. She had been deceiving 
herself, or trying to deceive herself; but in that 
moment the truth was set before her eyes ; it was 
Sebastian Viner who was coming towards her, 
trampling through the rank under-growth among 
the trees, and she could no longer escape from the 
knowledge that a change had taken place. It was 
not only that she loved him no longer, but that 
she feared him. She feared the recall to other 
days, the memory of past passion, the witness of 
the pledge which she had given. As he came on 
with his outstretched hand, and his bright eyes set 
in the pale face turned towards her, she could not 
make one step to meet him, but leant against the 
wooden rail of the bridge, cold and trembling in 
the flood of summer sunshine. 

"You frightened me,'* she said, smiling faintly. 
Was it because he could not, or that he would hot 
see it, that he did not perceive what it was which 
lay beneath her manner and her words ? 

They went up the sloping lawn together to the 
house, and she had rallied her spirits, and was more 
winning and bright than usual. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Our conduct must be publicly judged ; it must stand 
or fall on its own merits ; but we are allowed to keep 
our motives to ourselves, and to persuade ourselves, 
if possible, that they are pure and disinterested. 

As the philosopher has said, "Jamais on ne fait 
le mal si pleinement et si gaiement, que lorsqu'on 
le fait par un faux principe de conscience ; " and 
Etta, like many other people, though she had made 
up her mind as to what she would do, was deter- 
mined not to act until she could be sure that she 
was acting from conscientious motives. If she were 
at this moment to break her engagement, she knew 
that across this theory of duty there would come a 
host of fears and longings ; impulses of cowardice, 
meanness, dismay, and regret. These she must make 
it her continual endeavour gradually to suppress ; 
for there was only one principle of action which 
she desired to bring into prominence or avow to 
anyone : — She could not make Sebastian Viner 
happy; she was acting for his good in refusing to 
become his wife. 

This was the principle which she sedulously cul- 
tivated during the week Sebastian was to spend 
at Linstead, and she felt that a declaration could 
not much longer be deferred. 
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It would have been easier for her if he had been 
more like other men, more suspicious, more exacting 
and lover-like. She had tried by her manner and 
conduct to give him some warning of that which 
she now felt to be inevitable; but she had found 
it difficult and almost impossible. 

The truth was that Sebastian was incapable of 
petty and recurring suspicions. More than once or 
twice already he had been disappointed in Etta ; 
more than once or twice he had feared that she 
was not happy. But these were not spontaneous 
suspicions ; they had, as it were, been forced upon 
him, and he had quickly rejected them. He was 
a graver, sadder, less enthusiastic man than when 
he had first known Etta Laugel ; he had put aside 
his dreams, he had left behind him his first love, 
he had discovered that life holds many inconsis- 
tencies, failures, disappointments. But to these he 
had made up his mind; and as yet he had not 
learnt that it holds also treachery and falsehood 
and wrong. 

He uttered no reproaches, he made no complaint ; 
he gave Etta no opening for saying to him what was 
in her mind; and yet the time of his return to 
London was drawing near, and if he would not 
open his eyes to it, it must be forced upon his 
notice. 

"You cannot draw back at the last moment," 
her mother had said to her ; '* the longer you put 
it off the more difficult it will become ; " and Etta 
no longer affected not to comprehend Mrs. Laugel's 
half-expressed meaning. 

That same evening she made up her mind that 
she would act. Dinner was over, and they were 
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all in the drawing-room. Her father, who had only 
come into the country the evening before, was 
reading his newspaper ; Mrs. Laugel, with some 
canvas work, sat half asleep upon an ottoman. 

Etta had been singing, and now she stood by the 
pianoforte arranging the music in her portfolio. 
She lingered, apparently irresolute, but in reality 
she was only collecting her energies, and gathering 
up her courage for one of the greatest efforts of 
her life. 

At the other end of the room there was a door 
into the conservatory, and near this door Sebastian 
was sitting, isolated from the rest of the party, 
with a book in his hand. After that momentary 
hesitation Etta crossed the room and went up 
to him. 

He had hardly known that he had felt himself 
neglected ; but it was so rarely that she had sought 
him of late, that when she came to him spon- 
taneously, in this way, a look of pleased surprise, 
which had some sadness in it also, came over his 
face. She had come to him a little paler than usual, 
perhaps, yet with perfect confidence and self-posses- 
sion ; nevertheless she faltered under that look. He 
was drawing her down to sit beside him on the sofa ; 
but she felt that she could not speak to him there. 
She knew that as she crossed the room her mother 
had started ; she felt that she might divine what she 
was about to do ; and she could not bear anyone's 
eyes upon her. 

" It is so hot," she said ; '* come into the conser- 
vatory." 

The moonlight was shining in upon the white 
stone floor and the ranges of shrubs and flowers 
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atx>ve ; it gleamed on the outline of Etta's graceful 
figure as she walked, and it trembled in the folds of 
her dress. Sebastian followed, with a dull feeling 
of apprehension in his heart. He could not have 
told what it was, but something made him afraid of 
what was coming. 

They had reached a low couch at the end of the 
conservatory, and Etta had seated herself upon it ; 
but still she did not speak. It was far more difficult 
than she had imagined it would be, and she did not 
know how to make a banning. It was Sebastian 
who first broke the silence. 

** You have something special to say to me, Etta ?** 
he said, looking down at her. That vague appre- 
hension was growing stronger every minute, but at 
least he would know what he had to fear. 

** Yes,** she said, forcing herself to speak ; but she 
could not get beyond the one word. 

^* What is it, then ? '* he said very gently, his love 
and tenderness thrilling in the very tones of his 
vofce. "You cannot be afraid to tell me what it 
is ? It cannot be that you have grown afraid of 
me.'' He paused for an instant, but she made no 
answer. " I can be patient a little longer," he con- 
tinued; "I shall not have long to wait; in a few 
weeks more we shall be married . . . ." 

" It is that that I am afraid of,'* she said, inter- 
rupting him in her desperation ; '^ it is that that I am 
afraid has been the mistake. I believe we have . . . 
have not thought of it enough. We have not con- 
sidered what a serious thing it is; it is better to 
think of it now, whilst it is not too late. Have you 
not seen it lately ? I cannot, I could not make you 
happy." 
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A dead cold weight fell upon his heart ; a dreary 
sense of hollowness and unreality came over him, 
though as yet he hardly took in the meaning of 
her words. He put out his hand to steady him- 
self against the wall. 

" Say that again, Etta," he said ; " say that again, 
for I do not understand it." 

"I could never make you happy," she repeated, 
shrinking from him, and in her fear unable to 
find any other words. 

" Who has told you so ? " he said. If they had 
been alarming her, persuading her that she was not 
fit to be his wife, even now there might be a way 
of escape. "Leave me out of the question, Etta, 
and tell me what you are afraid of?" 

"I am afraid of it all," she said, standing up 
and speaking more distinctly. "I know I ought 
to have known it sooner. I hope you will forgive 
me some day and thank me, for I know we ought 
never to have thought of it. I — I could not learn 
such a new life. I must not go on, it would not 
be right. I could not make you happy." 

"Come here," he said. He held out his hand 
and, clasping hers tightly in it, drew her out of 
the shadow into the patch of moonlight by the 
window. It shone on the slight young figures 
standing close together, with the background of 
polished camellia and orange leaves; on her face, 
frightened and yet determined ; on his, paled by 
a great fear and a great surprise. 

"Look at me now, Etta," he said, in the low 
voice of passion and pain, "and tell me if this is 
true. Is it true that I have heard you say that our 
love has been a mistake ; that you are afraid o^ S^.\ 
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that tit must end? Tell me that again, or else tell 
me that you never said it? It cannot — it cannot 
be true!" 

" It is true, Sebastian ; I must tell you, because 
you will not see it for yourself. Some day you too 
will know that it is best we should part/' 

" Part ! " he repeated ; " part ! why, that is already 
done." He dropped her hands and leant back 
against the wall. He was once more in the shadow, 
and she could only see the outline of his figure. 
Standing there in the cold moonlight, Etta, who 
loved warmth and soft words and human kindness, 
shivered with a sense of loss and desolation. She 
had banished her higher hopes ; she had trampled 
out that feeling for Sebastian which she called love ; 
but yet it hurt her when he dropped her hands and 
drew back ; she had meant that they should part ; 
but not in this way. 

"Sebastian," she said tremblingly, "say you 
forgive me. Say it before you part from me ! '* 

" What is it that I have to part from ? " he said, 
gazing at her as if he could not junderstand her 
even now, with an intentness from which she shrank. 
"I cannot part from love, because it is dead 
already, and for it there is no resurrection." There 
he paused ; and then added, suddenly, fiercely, with 
the force of long-suppressed passion, as if love and 
tenderness had indeed died out of his heart, **It 
remains but to part from treachery and false- 
hood and wrong. These arc the things which 
now belong to you." 

"You are very cruel," she said; and for the first 
time tears, more of mingled fear and indignation 
than of sorrow, rushed to her eyes. 
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" Your love demands no tears," he said ; '* it does 
not even ask a grave. It was but a phantom — 
a beautiful phantom." Then once more he stretched 
out his hands and drew her nearer to him. 

The moon, shining out from dark, driving clouds, 
shed a wandering uncertain light over her face; it 
shone on her low fair forehead and masses of falling 
hair with a white rose dropping from it ; on her 
startled, frightened eyes, and the lovely lines of her 
trembling mouth. Still keeping her hands in his, 
he gazed at her for a minute, which seemed to 
her an hour. 

" It is a phantom ! — a lie ! " he said. " Good-bye 
to it for ,ever!'' For one instant he pressed his 
lips to hers, then dropped her hands, and, turning 
abruptly, left the conservatory without looking back, 
letting the outer door swing behind him. 

" Oh, how cruel, how cruel, he has been ! " cried 
Etta to herself, half sobbing from nervousness and 
exhaustion. 

She stayed there shivering in the cold until she 
could summon up courage to cross the hall and face 
the chance of meeting someone ; then, going our 
by the same door through which Sebastian had 
left her, she crept upstairs and shut herself into 
her own room. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Henrietta Laugel ever after shrank from looking 
back to that night of her parting from Sebastian. It 
was not that theoretically she thought that she had 
been wrong, — ^that she reproached herself, or desired 
to undo what she had done; but she had an irra- 
tional horror of recalling it. She felt that it had 
been the cruellest moment of her life, when she had 
stood shivering in the cold moonlight, left to herself, 
away from warmth and light and admiration, and 
Sebastian, for whose sake she had once imagined 
she could relinquish these things, had left her for 
ever. She had meant that he should leave her, 
but she had meant that he should have done it 
gently, kindly, with pain, but without anger or 
reproach ; and now, even when she found herself in 
her own pink-lined room, with the curtains drawn 
so as to shut out the chillness of the moonlight, 
amongst the muslin-draped tables and the low 
chairs, with the familiar prints on the walls and 
her pretty trinkets all about her, she still felt a 
trembling sense of insecurity. In spite of the 
barriers which fenced her in from all violent 
assaults, her own gentleness and the absence of 
bitterness in her words and manner; in spite of 
her youth and beauty, her natural safeguards, she 
had been shaken to the very foundations of her 
being. 
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Sebastian had spoken to her as no man had ever 
spoken to her before ; he had said — no, she would 
not think of what he had said — and then she rose 
up from the chair into which she had dropped* 
and began to unfasten her evening dress ; but her 
hands shook, and she pulled the string into a knot. 
She lighted the high candles on the dressing-table, 
for the one she had brought upstairs with her left 
the corners of the room in comparative obscurity, 
and she felt her need of all the light and cheer- 
fulness which she could command. Her own face 
in the glass frightened her more than anything 
else; it looked so pale and scared. She could not 
go to bed in this way by herself; she did not 
want to talk, but she could not bear solitude. 
Then, not knowing what else to do, she rang for 
her maid, said she had a headache, and let her 
undress her and put her to bed. There was some- 
thing soothing in being taken care of and having 
her physical wants attended to. She made Eliza- 
beth bring her a cup of tea, and kept her in the 
room as long as she could, 

" Tell mamma that I am better, and going to 
sleep," she said, when at last she felt herself 
obliged to send the maid away. " I could not go 
down again, my head was so bad ; but I don't 
want to be disturbed again, please Elizabeth ; " 
and then Elizabeth went, carrying her candle with 
her, and Etta hid her face in her pillows, and 
tried to turn her mind from the remembrance of 
what had passed, but could not help knowing that 
she was ill-used, frightened, and miserable. 

Her temperament was, however, essentially elastic ; 
she had been as much physically as tsvi^T^'^i^ 
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depressed, and, as she recovered her strength 
and equilibrium, her spirits were simultaneously 
raised. It was a kind of misery and depression 
for which a night's rest would prove the most 
effectual cure ; and when she woke in the morning, 
after some hours of the unbroken sleep which in 
youth is so often the accompaniment of trouble, 
things no longer wore the same aspect as the night 
before. The darkness, the chillness, the fear, had 
vanished. 

The sun was glancing through the curtains, 
shining on her trinkets as they lay on the table, 
and on the silver-mounted bottles ; the birds were 
singing outside in the garden. Etta was not parti- 
cularly susceptible to natural influences, but at least 
she felt that she was glad to come back to the 
cheerful light of common day. Even now she did 
not care to think much about the past; but she 
was quite able to turn her thoughts to the future; 
and there was even a not altogether disagreeable 
sensation of relief and of newly-acquired freedom. 

She had burst her prison gates, though she had 
not as yet shaken off the chains of bondage. She 
was free to be what nature, or her mother, had 
intended her to be — worldly, frivolous, gay ; she 
need no longer 'try to reach up wearily to grasp a 
higher ideal. She had tried, but it had only tired 
her, and she was as far off from it as ever. Now 
she would leave that alone, and set her mind to 
overcome the practical difficulties of the case. She 
would have her mother's support, and — and — Sir 
Laurence Carey's — only he had nothing to do with it 
— ^but she must of course see Sebastian once more; 
and she must speak to her father, who she feared 
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would not understand her; — he never had under- 
stood her. 

As to Sebastian, she imagined that he would be 
in a calmer mood than that in which he had spoken 
to her last night; he would have had time to see 
his error; and, as far as he was concerned, she felt 
sure that the worst was over. 

Nevertheless, she lay thinking very anxiously of 
it all for an hour or more, until the housemaid came 
to bring the hot water and draw up the blinds. 
Her mother sent to inquire how she was, and she 
sent back word that her headache was quite gone, 
and that she was coming down to breakfast. She 
had considered her plan of operations, and had 
made yp her mind that it would be best she should 
meet Sebastian in the presence of the family, when 
he could not well show any marked recollection of 
what had passed between them. 

She was looking very pretty, and bore no traces 
of past agitation, as she went down the broad stair- 
case that morning in her fresh summer dress, and 
crossed the tiled hall into the breakfast-room. Her 
mother was already there, making tea, and giving 
orders to Mrs. Clare the housekeeper ; her father 
was on the walk outside the window ; but Sebastian 
was not present. 

Etta sat down in her usual place; but though 
she maintained her outward composure, her heart 
w^as beating quickly. Her mother, who had glanced 
at her curiously when she came in, was now talking 
in an endless meandering way about the coffee-pot, 
a new invention, and explaining its advantages to 
Mrs. Clare. 

"The percolator has a narrow tube, into wKlcls. 

^ 7. 
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you pour the water, which, when it has reached the 
bottom, forces itself up " 

Oh ! how Etta hated coffee-pots. She had never 
before felt such an impatience at the trivialities of 
life. She would not have minded if only the moment 
for saying good-morning to Sebastian were over; 
but the suspense began to be intolerable. Where 
could he be ? 

" Why where is Sebastian } " It was Mr. Laugel 
who put the question into words as he sauntered in 
through the window. " Half-past nine ! Why don't 
you keep him in better order, Etta } ** 

"I don't know, papa," said Etta bravely, with a 
little smile. 

The footman who was busy at the sideboard 
looked at the butler, and the butler spoke in virtue 
of his superior office. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," he said, " but Mr. Viner 
left early this morning." 

There was a momentary silence. In spite of her 
sleep, in .spite of her courage, Etta turned pale. 
She had meant to do it, she had meant to part ; 
but yet her heart sank at the thought that all 
was over. 

'* Left ! do you mean went away ? " said Mr. 
Laugel; even he was roused out of his habitual 
indifference. "When did he go? Was there no 
message left?" 

Etta only bent her head down lower, and did 
not speak. 

" But what can have made him do it ? " cried 
Mrs. Laugel; "he always was eccentric, but really 
to leave one's house in this way ! " 

" One's house ! nonsense ! " said her husband. " Of 
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course there must have been a reason for it. He 
"was all right at any rate. Come, Etta, there is 
nothing to be frightened at." 

" But, oh, papa, he must have left some message," 
she said, lifting up her head and looking at him 
piteously. She was so genuinely frightened that 
she forgot to resent Sebastian's behaviour. It was 
dreadful of him to go away in this way without 
one word, and it shocked her to think that he 
should have done it 

"Go and make inquiries of the other servants," 
said Mr. Laugel, sharply, to the man who had 
lingered in the room assisting at the family con- 
ference with an air of supreme impartiality. He 
went away now, but came back almost immediately. 
"A young person has just brought this from the 
station for Miss Laugel," he said ; and laid down 
beside her on the table a note directed with pencil 
in Sebastian's handwriting. 

Etta's heart gave one great throb as she looked 
at it, and she broke the seal with trembling hands ; 
but as she read it an expression of relief passed 
over her face, and when she spoke it was in her 
natural voice. At least he had not left her with 
no explanation to offer; with only the truth to be 
declared distinctly and at once. This evil hour 
might at any rate be postponed, for the note fur- 
nished her with a ready-made excuse. 

"Old Mrs. Anstie is taken very ill, and wished 
to see me. I could not delay. I will write to your 
father." That was all, and the initials " S. V." signed 
at the end of it; but no one need know what he 
had written ; she would not be required to show 
her lover's letter. She lingered over the reading of 
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it, then crushed it up in her hands and looked round 
at them with an air of mingled relief and distress. 

" It is Mrs. Anstie who is very ill," she said ; " it 
is only a hurried note. He says he will write from 
London." 

'* Poor old lady ! so the time has come for her 
to go," said Mr. Laugel ; " but why did she want 
Sebastian ? " 

'• Oh ! he was always so intimate with them all," 
said Mrs. Laugel, who had her own reasons for not 
wishing to arouse her husband's suspicions. 

Etta drank her coffee and finished her breakfast. 
She was relieved from her worst fears, and capable 
of thus much ; but she was too deeply preoccupied 
to take any further part in what was going on. It 
might be that the worst was over; but much that 
was difficult and painful still lay before her, and 
she could not disguise it from herself; she could 
only make the most of the respite which had been 
given her to t:ollect her forces and secure her allies. 

When breakfast was over, her first step was to 
seek her mother. To Mrs. Laugel all she had to 
tell afforded unmixed satisfaction. She felt that 
Etta had acted discreetly, and rightly, for Sebas- 
tian's good as well as for her own; and with the 
support of her mother's approval Etta recovered 
much of the courage which had deserted her under 
the pressure which had been brought to bear upon 
her in the night and early morning. At least she 
had found someone who was neither surprised nor 
shocked at the step she had taken. It remained, 
however, to see her father; and this was an ordeal 
from which she shrank. 

It was an ordeal, moreover, which could not be 
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avoided; she must undergo it alone, for here she 
felt that her mother could do her no good ; she 
did not understand her father, but at any rate she 
understood him better than his wife. 

"I suppose I had better go to papa," she said 
regretfully ; " I had better get it over before Sebas- 
tian writes to him." 

"Yes! my darling, you are right, you had better 
go," said Mrs. Laugel, kissing her; and then she 
went, cheered and encouraged by what her mother 
had said, yet with inward trepidation at the thought 
of what lay before her, and knocked at the study 
door and was told to come in, and found Mr. Laugel 
sitting at his desk in the oriel window. 

She came and stood with her back to the window 
between him and the light, leaning her arms upon 
the high desk ; but her father went on writing for 
a moment or two before he looked up. 

" What is it, Etta ? " he said rather quickly, 
still holding his pen in his hand ; " do you want 
me to do anything about this lover of yours? 
Can't you wait until he writes this evening } If 
he had wanted you or anyone to go up after him 
he would have said so ; or he will say so when 
he writes." 

**I would rather not wait until this evening, 
papa," she said ; still keeping her position opposite 
to him, but looking away as she spoke. 

" That is nonsense, Etta ; you cannot rush up to 
London in this way for no reason at all. Why, 
you might cross Sebastian himself on the road 
coming down again." 

" I do not want to go to London, papa. I want 
to speak to you." 
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** That is an unusual wish," remarked her father ; 
'* however, it can easily be fulfilled. Speak, Etta ; 
I am ready to listen." 

" It is very serious, papa," she said, now leaning 
over towards him and forcing herself to meet his 
eyes. "Sebastian did not go away only because 
Mrs. Anstie was ill. He might have gone, even if 
she had not been ill." And there she paused ; but 
her father gave her no assistance, and she sought 
in vain for words which might help to soften the 
announcement she had to make, and went on, more 
hurriedly; "things could not have continued as they 
were; we should never have been happy." 

'* Did he tell you so ? " asked her father, flushing. 
** Do you mean to say . . . ." 

"No, no, papa. He did not say it. It was I 
who told him, — told him last night." 

" Told him last night ! — what did you tell him ? " 

" I told him I could never make him happy . . . 
as his wife ; " said Etta, softly, bending down her 
head. It was the one sentence which told all that 
she meant to tell. She had parted from Sebastian 
for his own good ; as to the rest, as to the con- 
flicting desires, the regrets, the longings for what 
he could not give her, they need never be known to 
anyone but herself: as to the part he had taken 
in the matter, that also she wished to ignore. She 
had acted for Sebastian's happiness, and no one 
had any right to blame her. She was roused from 
her self-complacency by her father's voice. 

" Do you mean to tell me that you have thrown 
him over } " he was asking ; and he had risen from 
his seat and stood confronting her, with his hands 
upon the desk. Her perceptions were not keen 
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enough to discern the mixture of bitterness and 
irony, disappointment and indignation in his voice; 
but she did perceive that he was angry with her. 

" Don't be angry with me, papa ! " she said tear- 
fully ; " it has been a dreadful trouble ; but it was 
better to find it out now than later. We could 
never have been happy, and I don't see that anyone 
has any cause to be angry with me." 

" Angry, no ! I am not angry," he said. " You 
are right ; no one has any cause to be angry with 
you. I suppose you only acted according to your 
nature. I made a mistake about you, and so did 
Sebastian, I suppose." 

" He made me fancy that I was in love with him," 
said Etta, apologetically, brushing away her tears. 

" Oh, he did, did he } " said Mr. Laugel, seating 
himself in his arm-chair; "he made you fancy 
yourself in love! Now I should say that showed 
extraordinary power. He was very foolish, and he 
made a mistake ; so did I ; but I have nearly got 
over it already, and I dare say he will get over it 
presently. I don't think you need stay here any 
longer, Etta. No, I am not angry with you ; you 
are quite right ; no one has any cause to be angr}' 
with you. Cats will scratch and dogs will bite ; 
people must do what nature intended them to do. 
I dare say Sebastian will complain, because he is 
so young. / shall have got over it by this evening ; 
but just now I think you had better go to your 
mother." 

Etta went away, and again felt herself to be 
ill-used. 

" Of course he never does understand one," she 
said to her mother ; " but he said he was not angry, 
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and now that is over, and I don't think he will say 
any more about it." 

She was right When Mr. Laugel came into 
the drawing-room that evening before dinner, he 
made no allusion to what had passed, and his 
manner to his wife and daughter had undergone 
no change. But after dinner he went back into his 
study, and did not, as he had done of late, join 
them in the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Laurence Carey had said good-bye to the Laugels 
somewhat regretfully, yet he was glad that he should 
that evening be once more at Lime House. 

At Linstead he had found rest and ease, and 
many of the things which his indolent soul loved ; 
but nevertheless he had missed Rose very often. 
The absence of passion in his nature, and his 
besetting virtue of humility, made him cling to 
her presence still; though he might not be asked 
to sit down to the feast, he would be content to 
take the crumbs which fell from her table. He 
would accept what she gave, and ask for no more. 
He put aside all painful thoughts of the past and 
burthensome remembrances of impending cares, as 
he leant back in the railway carriage behind his 
newspaper. He had been much too early at the 
station, and he was beginning to imagine that he 
was going to travel alone ; when, at the last minute 
before they started, a lady and a gentleman got in. 

" Not a single person leaving Linstead except 
ourselves I declare," said the lady. Laurie's face 
was hidden from her behind his Times, 

" I thought Mrs. Laugel said their visitor was 
going away to-day," said the gentleman. 

" Well ! I am sure it is quite time he should go. 
I wonder what Mr. Viner thinks of it. It is pretty 
clear what their intentions are ; but . . ." 
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" I beg your pardon/' said Laurie quickly, laying 
down his paper ; " do you object to the window ? " 

After that the journey was sufficiently uncom- 
fortable to the two who had spoken first; but the 
words he had overheard made little impression upon 
their auditor. ** Hateful gossip," he said to himself, 
in momentary displeasure ; and then it was banished 
from his mind by his meeting with Rose and the 
intelligence of his grandmother's increasing weakness. 

That day the illness began of which they wrote 
later to Sebastian Viner, and it was not until about 
a fortnight had passed, that they were sufficiently 
at ease about the old lady for even Mrs. Carey to 
enter much upon other topics. Laurie might never 
have recalled those words he had heard, but for 
something she said to him, in her imprudence, when 
the days of anxiety were over. 

" Mr. Viner went to the Laugcls just as you left 
them. Why was that, Laurie .' " 

"Why was that? What do you mean, mother.' 
Why should I have remained there to see a man I 
particularly dislike ? " 

** Why should you dislike him ? " 

** Do we ever know why we dislike people ? I am 
sure I cannot tell you why. But he is a man I 
particularly dislike," repeated Laurie, this time with 
rather more warmth. His open expression of a 
feeling so unusual with him encouraged his step- 
mother, and gave her an opening, of which she 
instantly took advantage. 

" I perhaps know the reason only too well, Laurie ; " 
she said. *' Though I have not heard from you, I 
have heard of you, since you have been at Linstead. 
Let me entreat you not to be hasty. If she is not 
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happy, it must be for her to free herself; you may 
only involve yourself to find . . ." 

" Mother ! " he said, and turned round, and inter- 
rupted her. He was staring at her as he stood over 
her chair ; and such a curious, half angry, half shocked 
expression had come over his face, that even Mrs. 
Carey was silenced. ** If this were not ridiculous it 
would be insulting," he said. " I cannot help under- 
standing what you mean : but can you have forgotten 
that everything makes it impossible? Do you not 
know that she is another man's affianced wife ? do 
you not remember that only a month ago, I . . . . 
I told you of it only a month ago." His voice 
trembled a little, showing how near the remembrance 
was to him. 

But Mrs. Carey had gone too far to draw back 
now. 

" I know you told me that you were in love 
with Rose," she said, giving expression without 
difficulty to the thought which he had seemed 
unable to utter ; " but you know that you told 
me at the same time that you had no hope. A 
man cannot remain alone all his life because the 
first girl he falls in love with does not marry him. 
It is like you, Laurie, to take that view of things. 
Why, the world could not go on if people behaved 
in that way. It is altogether unnatural and un- 
necessary." 

**That is not the question, mother." 

"But it is the question. If you are indulging 
in these feelings you ought not to remain here." 

"I shall remain here," he said; "and no one 
has upon that account any right to question my 
feelings." 
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There was an amount of decision in his manner 
which surprised Mrs. Carey, though it only tended 
to exasperate her. 

"But I have a right to know the truth, Laurie. 
I have a twofold right ; as your nearest relation 
and her natural guardian. Do you mean to tell 
me that you still love her as you loved her a 
month ago?" 

" Look, mother," he said, " and listen to what 
I say, for this is the last time that any such question 
may be put or answered." He paused a moment, 
and went on slightly raising his voice: "Listen 
to this, mother; as I loved Rose a month ago, 
iM I love her to-day, and shall love her always." 

This was, then, his confession of faith; at once 
mournful and exultant, gentle and unfaltering. She 
felt a conviction that it would be in no one's power 
to force a recantation from him ; and she was kept 
silent, at once by a sense of helplessness, and an 
overpowering astonishment. Could this be Laurie 
who was speaking to her.^ Laurie as she had 
known him all his life, indolent, indifferent, variable, 
shrinking from pain ; and with an indulgent contempt 
for the depths and heights of passion, of which he 
knew nothing ? It was true that to this knowledge 
he had laid no claim ; nevertheless, at this moment 
she could not but feel that he was altogether unlike 
the Laurie of old times. 

That confession of faith which he had made be- 
longed to the earliest ages, not of the Church only, 
but of the world. Thousands of young hearts had 
burned to proclaim it, thousands of young lives would 
have been laid down in its defence. It was the 
creed of love and faith and constancy which needed 
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the interpretation of no theologian, the sanction of 
no supreme pontiff: Episcopacy was not required to 
consecrate it, nor Councils to define it ; it was super- 
fluous to write it upon parchments and publish it 
by authority ; for it would live an undying tradition 
in the hearts of faithful men and women from 
the time when they first learnt to suffer and to 
love. 

Mrs. Carey might not have understood the meaning 
of this belief, so instinctive and universal ; but yet, 
so far from repudiating it, she had theoretically 
given it her approval. She had, as she so often 
said, considered that youth was the proper season 
for romance ; it was a lawful and natural consequence 
of that time of life. Yet now, when she was un- 
expectedly brought face to face with it, she felt 
that it was out of place. The declaration which 
Laurie had just made ought never to have come 
from his lips. It should not have been made to her, 
sitting in her arm-chair in the pretty commonplace 
little drawing-room^ with the lamp shedding its light 
around, and the urn hissing on the tea-table, the 
chintz curtains drawn over the windows, and one of 
the children's toys lying on the hearth-rug at 
Laurie's very feet. Romance ought to be the accom- 
paniment of moonlight and summer, of passion and 
impulse and fervour. She saw it set before her eyes 
without any of these things, and she felt that it was 
not only inconvenient, but unnatural, and altogether 
out of place. Yet she did not feel herself capable 
of combating it ; for the present at least it would 
be better, she thought, to leave her step-son alone; 
and she had other objects at that moment towards 
which she desired to direct her energies. 
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She was really anxious about her mother; she 
had various schemes on hand for the children's 
good ; but above all she was just now occupied 
with George Kinnaird and the cares of his parish. 
He had had a great deal of distress and sickness 
among his poor; there had been a strike among 
the labourers; the people had been improvident. 
George was single-handed ; he was full of zeal 
and devotion ; but he had no powers nor means 
of organization. Even Mrs. Carey, who had at 
first been full of measures of conjoined relief 
and reform, was beginning to grow disheartened, 
to see that things could not at once be put upon 
a better footing, nor the present evil be stopped 
without money, — more money than they had at 
their command. Every day they began to ask 
more anxiously where should that money come 
from? It was George's new effort to procure this 
money, to be made the very next day, which occu- 
pied so much of Mrs. Care)r's thoughts and diverted 
her mind from the disappointment she had sustained 
in her step-son. ^ 

The next day, at the Sunday morning service, 
George Kinnaird was for the first time to address 
the congr^ation at the parish church, to call upon 
them to throw aside their prejudices, and out of 
their riches give to his poor. 

The congregation at the parish church could not 
be called an unawakened one, and yet there were 
many things which would make George's mission 
difficult Mr. Dunbar was an eloquent preacher; 
he addressed them every Sunday, and he had never 
complained of their coldness or inattention. They 
came regularly and punctually, they made them- 
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selves comfortable in their pews, and listened every 
week to a sermon which was interesting without 
being at all disagreeably exciting. It was generally 
on abstract subjects, well put together and well 
expressed ; for Mr. Dunbar had a good flow of 
language and an easy delivery. Perhaps his greatest 
merit was that he never suggested any thought 
which could not be dismissed from their minds 
before they had returned to their homes. He was 
accustomed to say that he loved to dwell on the 
" gentler aspects of religion ; " certainly it was true 
that he had never given a stab to any conscience, 
or caused a sinner to shrink from his sin. His 
parishioners were attached to him, and he never 
said anything on Sunday which made them hesitate 
to ask him to dinner on Monday. Everything 
about him, in church and out of it, was smooth, 
and bland and graceful; though the tenderness 
which strength alone can supply was wanting. His 
curate was a man of less ability, but he was 
following in his steps ; and, besides, he only 
preached in the evenings when the respectable 
part of the congregation was otherwise engaged, 

Mr. Dunbar, who was as lenient to his flock as 
to himself, did not expect them to come to church 
more than once a day. He was accustomed 
to refer occasionally to George Kinnaird as that 
" most excellent, but misguided young man ; " and 
though there was no friendship or co-operation 
between them, and George was in the habit of 
assuming his most superior manner when Mr. 
Dunbar was mentioned, there had not hitherto 
been open hostilities. 

It had been difficult, however, for Mr. Kinnaird 
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to apply to him for assistance. Nothing less than 
the pressing wants of his people would have driven 
him to it; but it was hard to hear of the ample 
subscriptions and the prosperous charities in con- 
nection with the parish church, and to know that 
he had spent his last half-crown and that his flock 
were still cold and hungry and growing desperate 
in their misery. He had applied to the individual 
members of Mr. Dunbar's congregation, and received 
nearly the same answer from them all : they sub- 
scribed to their own schools and soup kitchens 
and clubs, they could give him nothing, or only 
a few shillings. Then it was that he turned to 
Mr. Dunbar himself; and asked if he would make 
an appeal from the pulpit? 

Now Mr. Dunbar had a special dislike to taxing 
the purses of those who sat under him. He was 
perfectly aware that it was the most effectual 
measure he could take to damage his popularity- 
he did not like the ofHce of calling for alms, and 
he took the extreme measure of devolving it in this 
instance upon Mr. Kinnaird himself. George Kin- 
naird should take his own chance ; he should preach 
in the pulpit of the parish church, and do what he 
could for himself with the congregation. 

It was a task from which, however, he imagined 
that Mr. Kinnaird might shrink. For the first 
time, perhaps, he would be called upon to address 
an educated audience, whose ears had been accus- 
tomed to the delicate modulations of Mr. Dunbar's 
voice and to the graceful eloquence of his well- 
rounded periods ; he had no friend among them, and 
yet they had all heard of him, and had long 
r^arded him either with indifference or disapprovaL 
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Mr. Dunbar felt that the position would be an 
awkward one, and was surprised when George ac- 
cepted his offer with alacrity; asking if he might 
preach at once on the following Sunday, as his 
wants were so pressing. Mr. Dunbar had no ob- 
jection to offer; he had no time to announce the 
sermon from the pulpit, but he found means to 
intimate to some of the most influential members 
of his congregation, that he had yielded to the 
earnest wishes of young Mr. Kinnaird to address 
them on the subject of his charities. 

"He is very young and inexperienced," said the 
elder clergyman indulgently. "It is no wonder if 
he has found himself unable to cope with his diffi- 
culties ; if his oratory is somewhat unpolished, you 
must not forget that he has been brought in 
contact with few superior minds ; his views exclude 
him from much clerical society, and in his minis- 
terial capacity he has mixed with the lowest part 
of our population." 

He said more in the same style, leaving a gene- 
ral impression upon their minds of ignorance and 
incapacity on the part of the young man who was 
to preach to them; but whilst he acquitted himself 
of any participation in his opinions or requests, 
encouraging them to treat him with that forbearance 
which older and wiser people should always accord 
to the faults and foibles of youth. 

The next morning after Laurie's talk with his 
stepmother was the Sunday morning on which the 
sermon was to be preached. One of those tranquil, 
sunny Sundays, which make such peaceful resting- 
places for us on our weary journey through life ; 
allaying by their soothing influence at once the 
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feverish restlessness of youth and the graver 
anxieties of middle-age. The little party gathered 
round the breakfast-table at Lime House were 
somewhat divided in spirit, it is true, yet less 
perturbed than they would have been but for the 
external peace around them, — the regular chime of 
the bells, the hushed traffic, and the general sense 
of rest. 

" I shall certainly go to hear Geoige," said Laurie. 
"Are you going, mother? I shall take such plea- 
sure in hearing him hitting Mr. Dunbar's parishioners 
as they have never been hit before." 

"How can you be so unchristian, Laurie.? Yes; 
I shall go; but not, I hope, in that spirit." 

Laurie made no effort to excuse himself; he was 
putting aside two letters which lay on his plate. 
They had come the evening before, and he had 
been too much preoccupied to think of them. It 
was not until breakfast was over and the children 
were saying their hymns to Rose, that he sat 
down in the window-seat and opened them. 

The first was from his agent, and his face clouded 
as he read it. It was cautiously written, but it was 
clear the old man himself was growing alarmed. 
He said there were many things which required 
attention; that he was unable to cope with the 
difficulties of his position; that some draining 
operations ought to be set on foot ; and that a 
low kind of fever had broken out in one part of 
the estate. 

" Oh, Laurie, you will go, won't you } *' said Rose, 
when she read the letter, which he handed over 
to her. 

''What good could I do? I am not a land-agent 
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or surveyor/* he said moodily; and he took the 
other letter, which was directed in Mrs. Laugel's 
handwriting, out into the garden. Perhaps it was 
as well that no eyes were upon him whilst he read 
it; for in the shock which it occasioned him he 
forgot all that had gone before. 

** LiNSTEAD, 20 Sept. 

"Dear Sir Laurence, 

"After the intimate relations into which 
you have been brought with our family, and the 
interest you feared to testify when you were last 
with us in the fortunes of one member of it, I feel 
that I should not be acting either a kind or 
honourable part in allowing you to hear, from any- 
one but myself, of the important event which has 
taken place since your departure. To you I .feel 
that I can, indeed I am bound to write with all 
frankness. I will freely confess that when at 
Linstead you testified anxiety upon the subject, 
I dared not express my feelings and my sym- 
pathy; but I may now tell you that the step my 
dear daughter has taken, in breaking off her en- 
gagement with Mr. Viner, has met with my entire 
approval, 

"It was an engagement into which she was pre- 
cipitately hurried ; and I can never cease to reproach 
myself for having allowed her to enter upon it. 
The painful necessity of freeing herself (sufficiently 
distressing in itself) has been aggravated by Mr. 
Viner*s intemperate conduct Etta shrinks at this 
moment from all strangers, and even to so near 
a friend as yourself I hardly dare at present give 
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an invitation to Linstead. But, dear Sir Laurence, 
I cannot help hastening to assure you that those 
words and looks, so honourably suppressed when 
you knew her to be bound to another person, 
have not been and will not be forgotten by me, 
and that you will always have my sincere good 
wishes and my truly affectionate support. 

"I remain, dear Sir Laurence, 

"Most sincerely yours, 

"H. M. Laugel." 

Poor Laurie sat down upon the bench under the 
acacia tree and let the letter fall upon the ground. 
He was too utterly discouraged and bewildered 
to feel at this moment capable of any effort to 
free himself from the complicated circumstances 
which were hemming ^im in. He had allowed 
events to take their own course, and this was the 
consequence. Not only those things which he had 
done, but those which he had left undone, were 
wsing up against him. What could he have said 
to give Mrs. Laugel so wrong an impression ? 
Why had he not fled at the first call of duty 
to Carey's Court.? then this might never have 
happened. Now, how was he to escape } Could 
he be possibly required to go on in the line of 
passive acquiescence which he had adopted, and 
propose to Mrs. Laugel's daughter simply because 
Mrs. Laugel seemed to expect it of him? No, he 
felt that of this he was incapable. 

He was more distressed and shocked than a less 
tolerant or less humble man would have been ; 
because he was indulgent towards the vulgarity 
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of Mrs. Laugel's letter, and he did not perceive its 
cunning. He thought she had misunderstood him ; 
but it was not so clear to him that she had done 
so wilfully and of set purpose. He did not even 
resent her interference. "I suppose she thinks it 
would make her daughter happy to be married to 
me," he said to himself; "though it would be incon- 
ceivable to anyone else." 

" Laurie, you will be late for church ; " cried his 
stepmother, coming across the garden with the 
children, ready dressed and carrying their prayer- 
books. 

" I . . I don't think I shall go to church," he said 
crushing up Mrs. LaugeFs letter in his hand. 
"I have such a confounded heap of worries;" and 
then he saw Mary's round astonished eyes fixed 
upon him and stopped short. 

''I beg your pardon, mother, I forgot it was 
George's great field-day. Yes, I will come; only 
don't wait. I am not ready, I will come later." 

He was so unhinged, he hardly knew what he 
was saying, but thrust Mrs. Laugel's letter into his 
pocket and went back to the house. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

It was a fine Sunday, but it was not only the 
favourable weatlier which had brought together the 
large congregation to which George Kinnaird was 
for the first time to preach. They had felt a 
curiosity to see him, heightened by the expectation 
of disapproval they thought to experience. It would 
not be disagreeable to be a little shocked ; and there 
was a pleasurable excitement in the thought that 
no one could tell what this eccentric young man, 
with his dangerous "views,** might not say or do. 

Miss Ruth Sloane, who was nervous and had 
a' pious dread of innovations, gave expression be- 
forehand to her fears. 

" There is no knowing what he may do, or what 
he may not do,** she said, dropping her voice to 
a mysterious undertone. '* I have heard of some of 
these people who always carry about boxes of 
lucifers, that they may be ready to light candles 
in broad daylight; and dress in scarlet, and carry 
censers before themselves,** cried Miss Ruth, in her 
confusion accurately describing the impossible: and 
then she put on her best bonnet with the forget-me- 
nots, and went off in a hurry to church, to have 
a quarter of an hour to compose herself before the 
service began. 
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Other people's anticipations had not been as 
well defined as Miss Ruth's, but yet they, too, 
wondered when none of these things of which she 
had spoken came to pass. Mr. Kinnaird did. not 
strike matches, nor did he dress in scarlet. 

He did not officiate during the service; there 
was nothing either to criticise or admire, until, 
when the last hymn was being sung, he came down 
from the chancel towards the pulpit. He did not 
come towards them as Mr. Dunbar had been used 
to come, meekly and slowly, and yet with cheerful 
gravity. This young man was quite unlike Mr. 
Dunbar ; he was broad-shouldered and athletic and 
awkward. He strode down the chancel and mounted 
quickly into the pulpit ; and then stood for a moment 
upright, looking down at them all before he gave 
out his text They had time to feel sorry for 
him; — of course for him it was an anxious and 
trying moment ; he was very young and unattractive, 
with his square jaw and compressed mouth, his 
strongly marked features and heavy brow. Of 
course he must be feeling nervous. They were 
settling themselves in their pews with a sense of 
comfortable compassion when he began to speak; 
and the deep, rough, jarring tones in which he 
gave out his text startled them all. 

" Moses spake unto the children of Israel ; but 
they hearkened not unto Moses, for anguish of 
spirit and for cruel bondage." And then he leant 
forward and told them what bondage and anguish 
meant; he told of the bondage of sin and the 
anguish of remorse; and he told it in words which 
could not be put aside' or forgotten, because he 
told of what he himself had seen and felt. 
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"God's messenger still speaks," he said, "but 
the people hearken not unto him for anguish of 
spirit and for cruel bondage. . . He speaks to 
them of peace, whilst they are fighting for their 
lives ; of righteousness, whilst iniquity is round 
about them on every side ; of hope, whilst despair 
is making shipwreck of their faith; of blessing, 
and behold a curse. They are spread over the 
whole face of the earth, and everywhere they are 
crying for deliverance: some of them are my 
people and they are crying to you." 

He had succeeded already in fixing the attention 
of his congregation ; and at this direct and un- 
expected personal appeal they began to feel 
uncomfortable. They had never been spoken to in 
this way from that pulpit before. He was un- 
polished and rough and eager ; and he was speaking 
directly to them. It was not pleasant to hear of 
the evil and misery of which he told ; but it was 
worse when he turned to them as individuals, and 
condemned them, as it were, one by one. 

"I have appealed to some of you before," he 
said, "and you have answered that you do not live 
in my parish or worship in my church. Would 
you put bounds to God's Kingdom, or have you 
forgotten that we all claim to be members of the 
one Holy ^Catholic Church } You tell me that my 
people are unthankful, sinful, improvident, and faith- 
less. Thank God it is not true ; but even if it were, 
is it easy, do you think, to be grateful for the crust 
which only helps to make you feel your hunger.^ 
Is it easy in your weakness to tread down Satan 
under your feet? Is it easy to toil and save for 
a few more years of a life which you pray may 
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end quickly? Is it easy, or rather, is it not in- 
conceivably hard, to believe in the love of the 
Sinless and Eternal, Whom you have not seen, 
when your brethren and fellow-sinners, whom you 
have seen, turn away and refuse to show nlercy 
upon you ? " 

He paused abruptly ; and then again raised his 
voice in denunciation of the selfish, the self-indulgent, 
the rich, and the hard-hearted. .He did not speak 
to them of these things as of vices of which they 
knew nothing; but he implored, he commanded 
them, to cast them behind them. He told them 
that they must give to the poor if they would 
share the blessing promised to them ; and his words 
carried conviction with them, not because they 
were well chosen or eloquent in themselves, but 
because he knew that they were true. He was 
telling them nothing new ; they had known all this ; 
and now it was set before them, not by a cultivated 
ingratiating preacher, but by a vigorous, eager, 
awkward young man, speaking to them in a harsh 
voice and in unequal unpremeditated language ; 
and yet his decorous, respectable, unsusceptible 
hearers were moved and stirred, not only by his 
courage and the audacity of his address, but by 
the openness of his condemnation and the earnest- 
ness of his appeal. He had laid aside his Bible, 
and held no other book or notes. His hands were 
tightly clenched over the edge of the pulpit, and 
his eyes, looking out from under his heavy brows, 
were eagerly scanning the upturned faces of his 
somewhat astonished listeners. 

" They lie in darkness and in the shadow of 
Death," he said in conclusion ; and his deep voice 
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vibrated, half indignantly, half mournfully, through 
the churoh. "They lie in darkness and. in the 
shadow of Death ; and these are the Souls for 
whom Christ died/' 

People discussing his sermon afterwards could 
find many things to criticise in it; but as George 
left the pulpit they did feel a new impulse stirring 
within them ; they were moved and carried out of 
themselves; and a dim suspicion had crossed their 
minds that, though they had done their duty, they 
might after all be found unprofitable servants, and 
for once they gave their alms not as unto men. 

Laurie, who had come in late, had listened to 
the sermon leaning against the open door; for the 
church was not large, and to-day it was crowded. 

'< George is in his right place here,** he said to 
himself with unwonted admiration. 

The breeze blew softly in at the door, the sun 
was streaming through the painted windows, money 
was showered liberally into the plates as the well- 
known Offertory hymn was being sung. To many 
hearts that day it came with a new meaning: — 



"Promises in sorrow made, 
Left, alas ! too long unpaid, 
Fervent wishes, earnest thought, 
Never into action wrought; 
Long withheld, we now restore them. 
On His Holy Altar pour them. 
There in trembling faith to leave them, 
Christ present them — God receive them." 



And as Creorge Kinnaird knelt to offer their alms, 
there were few who did not send up with their pft 
some feeble prayer for others, some faint desire to 
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return to a purer life or to be better than they 
had been before. 

Laurie did not wait for his mother, but went out 
of church before the rest of the congregation, and 
wandered for an hour or more about the suburban 
lanes. He was still anxious and uneasy; but his 
own difficulties and entanglements did not appear 
so insurmountable as at first; they could not force 
him to be untrue. At whatever cost he would 
free himself from them. Then his thoughts went 
back to his estates and his own people, his long- 
neglected duties and unheeded obligations. 

"I never expected to be anything but useless," 
he said to himself; "but I have been much worse 
than useless." 

His people, too, were poor, and sick, and uncared 
for; and until now he had not seemed to feel it. 
He had contented himself with thinking that some- 
one else should be put in his place to care for 
them. Before he went home again, he had arrived 
at two conclusions and formed two resolutions. 

That very afternoon he shut himself up in his 
room, and wrote to his agent to say that he would 
shortly send him down a coadjutor, and would be 
at Carey's Court himself by the next day. There 
was some satisfaction in this, and he felt it as he 
folded up his letter; but a much more difficult task 
remained — to answer Mrs. Laugel. 

He had meant to do it at once; but as he sat 
thinking of what he should say, every moment he 
found it more difficult to say anything at all. It 
was not only that it would be pain — at this moment 
he could have faced the pain — but it seemed to him 
that there was something unworthy in the thought 
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which she had suggested. How could she have 
imagined that, he could have been ready to marry a 
girl whom he had never known until she was engaged 
to another man ? What right had she to suppose that 

Etta ? No, it was an insult to her to entertain 

the idea. But whilst he strove to put these thoughts 
from him his letter remained unwritten. Some day 
he would write ; — ^when he was away by himself at 
Carey's Court ; when it was not so sweet and calm 
and still ; when he was not so tired ; when Rose 
was not so near to him. Like so many people, he 
had found that, in the indulgence of a true impulse 
and under the power of good influences, it was 
possible to forget the necessity and duty of action. 
Like the idler in the parable, he had said to himself, 
" I go," and had brought peace to his soul. He 
felt nmch less anxious and perturbed than when he 
had left the church in the morning. One duty had 
at least been accomplished ; " and one virtuous 
action may last me some little time," thought Laurie, 
as he shuffled Mrs. Laugel's letter into a drawer, and 
went down stairs. 

He could hear voices in the drawing-room, but 
just now they jarred upon him. He took his hat 
from the hall, and, passing down the garden path 
and through tjie gate under the lime trees, went out 
into the road He went slowly wandering along, 
his thoughts as aimless as his movements. 

" What curious turnings one comes to in life ! " 
he was thmking. '' What a mistake it all is ! What 
a mistake Mrs. Laugel is making ! Would anything 
be less likely to make a girl happy than being 
married to me ? It is a great mistake ; but then, I 
suppose one can't help it I can't help being Sir 
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Laurence Carey. I s^uppose that was the original 
cause of Mrs, Laugel's mistake. It is not much of 
a distinction, certainly, but still it seems a pity that 
it should do no one any good ; and if anyone 
really wants anything that I could give them, I 
don't know why I should refuse it to them. I can*t 
think that the girl would be so foolish ; but then, 
she must have curious tastes to have been willing 
to marry Viner. That was inconceivable enough ! " 

His meditations were interrupted by the sight of 
Mr. Kinnaird coming along at his usual swinging 
pace, in the heat, on the sunny side of the road. 
He was a man who seemed utterly indifferent to 
external influences — who would never have known 
whether he was hot or cold, hungry or thirsty. 

" George ! George ! " said Laurie, leaning up 
against the shady wall, and speaking in a tone of 
mild expostulation ; " do stop one moment ; you 
have no idea how the sight of your activity 
exhausts me! Stop one moment and tell me what 
you got out of our avaricious hearts and our tied-up 
purses this morning } '* 

" Ninety -seven pounds, eighteen shillings, and 
fourpence-halfpenny," said Mr. Kinnaird, accurate 
even in his triumph. 

" If you can do the sum for me I will make it 
up to the hundred. It will save you so much 
trouble to say a hundred at once when you are 
asked, without injury to your conscience/' said 
Laurie; and then he went on again with his saun- 
tering walk and his meditations. 

" If it would do anyone any good, or give any- 
one any pleasure, why should I refuse it to them i " 
he was asking himself again, when he lifted his eyes 
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to see Rose Anstie coming to meet him on the same 
side of the road under the shade of the old brick 
wall, and — ^the question was answered once and for 
ever. No, it was impossible for him ever to think 
of any other girl as he had once thought of her. 

Perhaps it was the speculative endeavour he had 
made to yield something more than passive acqui- 
escence to the wishes of another, which must, if 
acted upon, for ever shut him off from Rose ; perhaps 
it was the thought of the parting which was so near, 
or her unexpected appearance, — the serious calm 
which lay like the shadow of interior peace over 
her face, — the sincere, direct gaze of her grey eyes, — 
the grave sweetness of her smile. But whatever it 
might be, at that moment, when they met face to 
face he grew pale and drew a little back; for the 
mild light of his humble, constant love had almost 
flamed into passion. 

" Why, Laurie ? *' she said. She did not under- 
stand it, but she saw that something had moved 
him strangely. 

" It is nothing," he said, with a low laugh ; " let us 
go back together." And he turned to walk back at 
her side. 

The leaves were whispering together as the after- 
noon breeze moved among the trees above the wall ; 
the London smoke, catching the reflection of the 
glowing sunset-lights, lay like a yellow haze over 
the city ; all sounds were hushed and harmonized 
in the mellow air. A sad, and yet tranquil, foreboding 
had crept over Laurie — one of those inexplicable pre- 
sentiments which visit us occasionally, uncalled for and 
irresistible, and yet with a kind of dreamy unreality 
about them which deprives them of their terrors. 
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" Rose ! " he said, ** I feel as if we were walking 
together — for the last time." 

" Why do you say that, Laurie ? What is to 
happen to you or to me before to-morrow? To- 
morrow . . . ." 

** To-morrow I shall be at Carey's Court," he said, 
looking away from her. 

" That is very sudden," she said ; " and I know 
that you do not like it ; but you will forgive me 
— won't you — if I say that I am glad. You will 
be amongst your own people. You will go because 
they want you." 

" No, that is a mistake. If you would like to 
know why I go, I will tell you. I go, not because 
they want me, but because it is my place. I have 
begun to see that people should try and fit them- 
selves into their places. There are places in the 
world for every one. We don't fit well into them — 
they are too big or too small for us. My place is 
much too big for me ; I shall be quite lost in it ; I 
shall be like a rabbit all alone in a warren ; but still 
I begin to think that I ought to go and live at my 
house, if it is only that the bones of the last Sir 
Laurence Carey may rest in the family vault," he 
said, and turned his smiling eyes upon her. But 
there was a sadness underneath his manner, and she 
could not smile in answer. 

" I wish you would not talk in that way, Laurie," 
she said, anxiously. '* If you are feeling languid 
and out of spirits, wait a little, and do not go 
alone." 

" Why should I wait ? What is there to wait for .^" 
he asked. " I only want just one thing, and that 
you will give me now." 
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They had come to the gate of Lime House ; they 
had mounted the steps and stood under the archway, 
with the branching limes above it. The road was 
deserted, the blinds were drawn down over the win- 
dows of the house, and no one was in sight. 

" We may not be alone again," he said ; "we will 
not say it is for the last time, — only for the last time 
before I go ; but I want you to say good-bye to me 
here. It is just a fancy, you know ; but this is the 
place where I should like to say good-bye to you.'* 
They stood in the cool shadow above the white dusty 
road ; the quiet murmuring sounds of a summer's 
evening were only broken by the singing of the birds 
and the distant chimes of some church bells. " This 
is where I should like to say good-bye,^* he repeated. 
" Give me your hands. Rose, and say, * Good-bye, 
Laurie ; God bless you !*" He spoke with a gentle 
smile, and stretched out his hands towards her. 

** Good-bye, Laurie ; God bless you," she said ; 
but a rising fear made her hands tremble in his and 
brought sudden tears to her eyes. He dropped her 
hands in silence, and went into the house 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

On the Monday after George Kinnaird's sermon, 
Miss Ruth Sloane, when she joined her sister at 
the breakfast-table, wore so subdued and preoccu- 
pied an air that Miss Sloane could not help re- 
marking upon it. 

" You have been over-excited, Ruth," she said ; 
"that hot church yesterday was too much for you. 
You should lie down and keep quiet to-day." 

" There is nothing the matter with me, Rebecca ; 
only I cannot help thinking of the poor people in 
such distress; and I must go out presently, on 
business." 

Though as a rule the two old sisters had no 
secrets from each other, on this particular occasion 
Miss Ruth was pleased to be mysterious, if indeed 
there could be any pleasure in the case ; for it 
was sadly, and with an expression of reluctant self- 
sacrifice, that she went to her own room when the 
meal was over. First she unlocked a cupboard and 
looked carefully at a grey silk dress ; it was rubbed 
at the folds and shiny between the shoulders, and on 
one breadth there was a spot where something had 
been spilt. Miss Ruth laid it out on her bed as 
if she were painfully considering how the folds 
might be reversed and the spoilt breadth hidden ; 
and then sighed, and put it back in the cupboard 

^ 1, 
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It was her best Sunday dress. Afterwards she un- 
locked another drawer, took out her purse, counted 
the money in it, and took from it three pounds; — 
they were the three pounds she had laid aside for 
a new autumn dress to replace the grey silk. 

Half an hour later there was a feeble ring at 
Mr. Kinnaird's door, and when Martha opened it 
she found Miss Ruth Sloane standing on the step, 
with a sealed letter in her hand. 

" I wanted you, please, to give this to Mr. 
Kinnaird himself," she said, hesitating ; " it is a 
little contribution. ... I was not prepared yester- 
day . . ." 

It is curious how apt people are to be ashamed 
of their good deeds. Miss Ruth would have liked 
to run away when Mr. Kinnaird himself overheard 
her and came out into the passage. 

" How very kind of you," he said, grasping her 
hand with the vigorous cordiality which she dreaded. 
'* Everyone has been so kind. Sir Laurence Carey, 
too, sent me a subscription before he went away 
this morning." 

But not even the unexpected announcement of 
Laurie's departure, which at another time would 
have served the old sisters with food for conjecture 
and conversation during the day, was able at this 
moment to divert Miss Ruth's mind from the 
thought of that brown silk dress with a fashionable 
top-skirt and fluted flounces, of which the possession 
had been by her own voluntary act banished into 
the remote future. Not that she grudged her three 
pounds ; if she had spent them on the silk, she knew 
that she would never have had any pleasure in it ; 
but this was an important step she had taken upon 
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her own responsibility, and she shrunk a little from 
the consequences. She did not feel really happy 
until she had told her sister of what she had done ; 
but when Miss Sloane had exclaimed " Oh, did you, 
indeed } you dear, generous, impulsive creature ! " 
Ruth's alarms and regrets vanished together. 

There are many people who mistrust even the 
approval of their own conscience, until some 
external voice has joined to sanction it; and the 
sad reluctance with which Miss Ruth Sloane had 
accomplished her sacrifice had not rendered her 
unworthy of her sister's praise, though the terms 
in which it was expressed were wholly inapplicable. 

Later in the day they were even able to turn 
their thoughts to Laurie's departure, and to wonder 
if his stepmother and Rose would miss him. **Of 
course his mother must be sorry, but I do not think 
that he and Rose were ever great friends." It is 
thus that our neighbours comment upon us in their 
ignorance. 

All that day Rose had felt the shadow of the 
sadness which Laurie had roused in her the even- 
ing before. Now that she had been shut off from 
Sebastian Viner, was there any one in the world 
who was so dear to * her as Laurie } She had 
clouded his life; she had not been able to give him 
that which he desired ; she had in one sense shut 
him also off from her. Since that day when 
he had told her that he loved her, it had never 
been the same again ; they might still be friends, 
but the freedom of their familiar intercourse was 
ended. Yet even now she missed him ; missed his 
gentle, considerate ways, his speculative talk, his 
quiet exactingness. It did not seem hard to her 
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that her life should be bounded, as it were, by 
those four walls, and spent between the sheltering 
lime trees; that it should be subject to children's 
caprices, needing patience under misunderstandings, 
filled with trivial duties ; no, it was not hard, it was 
only a little sad. She was accustomed to this grey 
twilight existence ; she did not rebel against it : 
only once she had uttered a cry, wrung from her 
by the memory of a passion and the sudden pressure 
of a pain, but she had silenced that voice for ever. 
It even seemed to her that the complaint and the 
longing had died out of her heart; she was at 
peace again ; but the remembrance of Laurie's 
words, as they stood together under the arching 
limes, shed a sadness over her spirit on this day 
of his departure. 

She was thinking of him as she went up stairs 
to bed that evening and paused on her way to 
draw down the blind of the passage window, when 
suddenly her mind was recalled to past days by a 
sight which had in these last months grown un- 
familiar ; and yet it was a natural sight enough ; 
only a light shining through the little bow-window 
of the opposite house which Sebastian had once 
inhabited, — from the room which had been unoccu- 
pied since he left it. 

For a minute Rose's heart throbbed quickly; it 
was quite unreasonable, yet she hesitated to draw 
the blind between her and that glimmering light. 

"What are you looking at?" cried Mrs. Carey, 
coming up behind her ; " there is no moon, is there } 
Oh ! I see, Mrs. Price's rooms are occupied again. I 
should not wonder if Mr. Viner has come back to 
them." 
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*'Come back, Aunt Kate?" 

"Yes, why not? Did not Laurie tell you there 
had been a quarrel with the Laugels ? It seems 
his marriage is broken off. I knew Mr, Viner was 
in London, for he sent to ask after your grand- 
mother. I meant to have told you, only I thought 
you bad heard, and Laurie's going off in such a 
hurry, and George's taking up my time so to-day, 
put ever3^thing else out of my head. Come, let 
us go to bed; I am sure you look tired and pale 
enough." 

"Good-night, Aunt Kate ;" and she said no more, 
but dropped the heavy curtain between her and 
the light Here was another sorrow for which she 
could do nothing. It lay upon her heart ; she made 
no effort to lift it; she would beat it in unques- 
tioning silence during many wakeful hours of 
that night : but no one would know that it was 
anything to her. 

" She is most unnatural," thought Mrs. Carey ; 
"any other girl would have been full of interest 
and questions. I declare I don't know what she 
does care about!" and then she put the subject 
aside. She would not trouble herself about feel- 
ings and motives which were hidden beneath the 
surface. "One has quite enough to do with the 
practical duties of life," Mrs. Carey was accustomed 
to say ; and she carried her principles into practice 
with unusual fidelity. 

Mrs. Carey had been right in her conjectures. 
When Sebastian found himself again in London, he 
had returned to his old lodgings. It was not that 
he hoped to find his old life there ; to that he 
could not go back at once. He had made a great 
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mistake in abandoning it ; but of this he did not 
think now. In the first shock of a great sorrow 
and surprise there is rarely a place for regrets 
Sebastian could be gentle; but it was the gentle- 
ness of a stern, despotic, enthusiastic nature, — not 
a gentleness which helped him to look back tenderly 
upon his past. He had partly seen Etta's faults ; 
he had borne with her and loved her in spite of 
them. He would have loved her to the end ; but 
she had made it impossible. She had shown him 
that she was false at heart, and had divided herself 
from him for ever. He felt no inclination now to 
linger over the recollection of the time which he 
had shared with her, or to dream again of the 
future which they were to have passed together ; — 
and yet he suffered, as a man must suffer whose 
faith has been shattered by the loss of his hope. 
He felt very much alone in the world, — his old 
enthusiasm supplanted, his first love deserted, 
his few friends lost sight of, his ideal fallen to the 
ground. There was only one thing left, or rather 
restored, which was of value in his eyts^ and that 
was his liberty. The blow which had killed his 
hopes had cut his bonds. He was once more free 
— free to come back to the old life of desultory, 
and yet arduous, exertion, of irregular hours, of 
unconventional habits ; free from the hateful 
money-making, the confinement and the long hours 
in the city. He was sad and discouraged, because 
at this moment it appeared to him that, though 
the outward form which he prized was left to 
him, the spirit which had once animated it was 
gone ; the ambitious, sanguine temperament of 
youth had received a shock from which it could 
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not recover, except slowly; and Sebastian (though 
he meant to leave the past behind him) was not 
as yet thinking definitely of the future. 

The first thing upon^ which his eyes had fallen 
when he came back to his rooms, was his picture of 
Etta, which had not yet been removed to the Laugels. 
He locked the door behind him, and stood once 
more before it, as he had stood .when he had 
first resolved at her command to leave everything 
that he loved. How many revelations had been 
made to him ! — how many things had happened 
since that time ! Everything else was changed, but 
the girl he had loved as she had existed in his 
imagination was still standing on th^ dewy grass, 
gentle and fearless — "faithful unto death." 

" It was all a lie," he said to himself ; just now, 
in his first indignation and ignorance, he had per- 
sonified that which is divine and cannot be bounded 
by a girl's heart; he had thrust faith and hope 
into the narrow limits of a human love ; the mortal 
had swallowed up the immortal ; and it seemed to 
him that faith and honour had died out of the world. 

Sitting by his open window that evening, mentally 
and physically exhausted by the strain that had been 
put upon him, he fell asleep, and slept as he had not 
slept for two nights — ^the profound, dreamless sleep 
which follows upon recent sustained effort. When 
he awoke, everything was silent in the house ; dark- 
ness had fallen on the outside world, and his candle 
was flickering faintly in its socket. 

It was October, and the evening air which had been 
blowing in upon him was cold and damp. He stood 
up chilled and shivering, recalled by returning con- 
sciousness to a sense of his misfortune. 
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It was at this moment that Rose was turning away 
from the window of the opposite house. For one 
instant before she dropped the curtain his t,yt,s rested 
vaguely upon the light she held and the outline of 
her figure. He was not just now thinking of con- 
solation ; but yet he said to himself that to-morrow 
he would go to see Rose, his earliest friend. He 
thought that afterwards he would go away, but first 
he would say good-bye to her. 

He had meant to go to Lime House ; but chance, 
' the next day, brought about an unexpected meeting 
before he had carried his intentions into effect 

Rose had walked up to Mr. Kinnaird's with her 
auntf who wished to arrange some parochial matters 
with him. Mrs. Carey was fond of arrangements, 
and she considered George quite incompetent in 
matters of practical detail They had found him 
this very morning struggling over his clothing-club 
accounts, which obstinately refused to come right ; 
and when Mrs. Carey had carried him off to a 
private consultation in the drawing-room. Rose had 
taken pity upon his difKculties and had offered to 
try and overcome them for him. Mr. Kinnaird had 
acceded to her proposal gladly, but without much 
expression of gratitude. To be allowed to add up 
accounts in the Church's service was a privilege 
accorded to one of her children, and Rose, who was 
accustomed to this view of the case, did not expect 
thanks. She was clear-headed and understood the 
work. She had laid her hat and gloves down on 
the table beside her, and drawn George's most eccle- 
siastical and uncomfortable chair up to his most 
ecclesiastical and uncomfortable desk. Even Rose, 
in her quiet dress and with her serious face, looked 
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a little out of place in that severely clerical room, 
with theological books ranged all round it and no 
adornment but the beautiful print of the San Sisto 
Madonna over the fireplace. 

Half an hour had passed and she had just reached 
the end of the last column of figures, when some- 
one opened the door. 

" I have finished it, Mr. Kinnaird," she said, with- 
out looking up. " I think you will find it quite 

right ; but " And then that sensation of other 

'tyt,^ than Mr. Kinnaird's upon her made her break 
off suddenly and look up, to see Sebastian Viner 
standing in the doorway. 

The incident was quite unexpected and she 
had no time for preparation ; and yet, as their eyes 
met, all her yearning, and pity, and love, was thrust 
in one instant out of sight. It was one of those 
inconsistent, irresistible impulses which impel us to 
hide our true selves, even from those nearest to us. 

" Were you looking for Mr. Kinnaird ? ** she said 
kindly, but coldly, holding out her hand as if nothing 
of any moment had occurred since they had parted 
a few weeks before. " I think he is with my aunt 
in the drawing-room." 

" They told me to wait here," said Sebastian 
shortly; and he sat down, feeling chilled and dis- 
appointed. It was not that he could have borne to 
speak of what had happened, or that he had desired 
any expression of compassion and sympathy — both 
his pride and his reserve would have made it utterly 
distasteful to him — but he was lonely and sad, and 
he felt that it would have done him good if Rose 
had been soft and friendly as she had been with 
him in the old days. He leant his arms upon the 
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table, and, looking straight before him, kept silence 
for a moment. Rose, glancing at him, could not 
help seeing that he was altered ; that his mouth was 
sterner, and that his eyes had the bright restless 
look which tells of sleeplessness and anxiety. Once 
more the personal memories which had crowded 
her mind were put aside, and the barrier which she 
had been raising between herself and Sebastian was 
broken down. 

" Are you going to stay on here ? " she said. The 
words were spoken almost at random, but there was 
a trembling tenderness in her voice which had not 
been there before. 

" No ; I am going away — abroad — to Italy, I 
think." 

A warning pang shot through her ; but she had 
put self out of sight and she would not regard it now. 

" To Italy ? Then you will see the great pictures, 
and paint some yourself, perhaps," she said, trying 
to speak lightly. 

" Some day, perhaps ; but not a great picture. 
I used to dream of these things — ^long ago. I have 
come down from those heights." 

" Climb up again," she said, and coloured as she 
spoke. 

" I cannot, because they were unreal ; like most 
other things, the work of my own imagination. I 
cannot believe in them any longer, — nor in the other 
things I used to believe in." 

" But you believe in something ?" she said vaguely. 
They were speaking as people so often speak on the 
surface of deeper subjects, hinting at what they could 
not put into words — a kind of embarrassment strug- 
gling with Rose's pity and love; pride and reserve 
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hiding his desire for her gentle, consolatory words. 
Yet, unconsciously she had touched upon that which 
was the worst result of his misfortune — ^the sceptical 
spirit, which was incredulous, because it had been 
once deceived. She had spoken with no distinct 
purpose; yet her disconnected words were more 
powerful than premeditated eloquence. 

Sebastian turned his face towards her, and gazed 
at her in silence for an instant. She did not shrink 
from him now; his hungry, feverish looks rested 
upon her composed face with the clear, lambent 
light in her eyes shining upon his perturbed and 
doubting mind, and reviving the convictions of an 
old faith. 

" I must still believe in you," he said, whilst the 
colour rose in his face. 

" That is but a barren belief," she answered, and 
smiled, but rather tremulously, and put up her hand, 
resting her brow upon it and shading her face from 
him. She looked down again at the figures on the 
page before her. Confusion and fears had fallen 
upon her, and a longing that he would go away. 
Perhaps Sebastian became conscious of the un- 
spoken desire. At any rate he stood up, saying that 
he would not wait any longer for George Kinnaird. 

He said good-bye — they neither of them knew or 
thought for how long — and as he went out Rose 
leant her head upon her hands, and one or two 
great burning tears fell and blotted Mr. Kinnaird's 
account-book. 

*' Surely someone has just gone out at the gate ! " 
cried Mrs. Carey, coming into the room. " Who can 
it have been } They went away in a desperate hurry !" 

" It was Sebastian Viner," said Rose, lifting up 
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her head : and through her voice there thrilled 
that indescribable vibration which speaks of a past 
crisis. It is like the sigh of the wind when the 
storm is over, or the sound of the retreating waves 
upon the stones. Even Mrs. Carey felt that some- 
thing lay beneath those few words, though she could 
not tell what it was« 

" I must go home. I think you will find your 
book quite right, Mr. Kinnaird,*' said Rose ; and 
then she took her hat from the table and walked 
slowly out of the room and shut the door softly 
behind her. 

Mr. Kinnaird opened the account-book and looked 
somewhat critically at the blot 

This is all that the outside world knows of our 
sorrows. They look at their manifestations without 
understanding them, except in so far as they inter- 
fere with the external course of their lives. Our 
secret tears make blots upon the page, and 
nothing more. 

" So Mr. Viner has come home," said Miss Sloane, 
meeting Mrs. Carey as she went away from St. 
Augustine's Vicarage. " Oh, what a change it is ! 
and how sorry I am for him I " 

'* He will get over it," said Mrs. Carey confi- 
dently. " Why, it is a sort of thing which hap- 
pens every day. No one can call it a tragedy, 
and I don't see why such a fuss should be made 
about it I don't defend the girl; but, after all, 
girls will change their minds." 

This was one of the Intimate foibles of youth 
upon which Mrs. Carey was not likely to be severe. 
She was not even sure that all this might not have 
been arranged for the best. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

After her parting, from Sebaistian Viner, Etta 
Laugel was a week at least in recovering her 
equanimity. Her nerves had been shaken, her 
spirits troubled, and painful recollections disturbed 
and perplexed her. This, however, could not last 
long. We all know that a landscape, looked at 
through a tube, acquires a peculiar distinctness; 
and in the same manner life, seen through a narrow 
mental vision, becomes more definite in proportion 
to the limitations of our view ; less full of shadows 
and bewilderment. Etta's desires at least were dis- 
tinct, and did not appear to be unattainable. 

Mrs. Laugel had told her, in unequivocal language, 
that Sir Laurence Carey was attached to her. Now 
that she was free, he would, of course, propose to 
her. After some natural hesitation and reluctance, 
she would accept him. 

It was not that she was exactly in love with him. 
Sebastian Viner had once troubled with his passion 
her shallow waters. Laurie had only drawn near 
and cast upon them a dim reflection of himself. This, 
however, she felt would be sufficient to her. She 
was not in love with him, but she felt — and felt, 
justly, that she could be much happier with him 
than with Sebastian.* Feeling that the ultimate 
accomplishment of her wishes was secured, she was 
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content to wait until the fitting time arrived for their 
fulfilment This could not be for some months at 
least, and it was with real distress and alarm that 
she heard of her mother's letter to Sir Laurence 
Carey, giving him such decided encouragement, and 
to which Mrs. Laugel had added another, a few days 
after, inviting him to Linstead ; both having been 
written without her daughter's or her husband's 
knowledge. 

" Oh, mamma, how could you do it ? " she said. 
" How can we receive him now ? Why, only ten 
days ago I was engaged to Sebastian Viner. What 
can he — ^what would anyone think of us ?" At 
least Etta's perceptions were more refined than 
Mrs. Laugel's, though her aims might not be more 
exalted. 

'' I am sure I don't know how I am to please 
you," said Mrs. Laugel ; who had certainly acted, 
as she thought, for the best ;. *' and what am I to 
do now ? He has not answered ; and perhaps it is 
true, as you say, that he thinks it strange. But 
how was I to know that ? I thought, of course, he 
would be impatient, as any other young man would 
be, under the circumstances." 

Etta sat down and rested her head thoughtfully 
upon her hands. Here a serious difficulty was pre- 
sented to her. Was it possible that Sir Laurence 
Carey should be so much shocked and offended as 
never to renew his advances ? It was clearly neces- 
sary that someone should disclaim her mother's pro- 
ceedings ; and yet it was not possible that she should 
act herself in the matter. It was then, that, after 
mudi consideration, she determined to apply to her 
father. It was a last resource, but nothing else 
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remained to her; and if it was to be done to any 
purpose it must be done quickly. Unless she could 
enlist him upon her side, she foresaw that it might 
be impossible to prevent Sir Laurence Carey's 
being estranged by her mother's ill-judged ad- 
vances. 

She went at once to seek Mr. Laugel, who was 
busy among his plants in the conservatory. She 
would rather have spoken to him anywhere else. 
That conservatory recalled to her the most painful 
moment of her life, the memory of which she wished 
to banish, and she had shunned it ever since her 
interview with Sebastian ; but she had made up her 
mind to speak to him that morning, and it was 
her best chance of finding him alone. 

It was a bright, cold day, and she had wrapped 
a soft, white shawl above her dark winter dress; 
she had a basket and pair of scissors in her hand, 
and every now and then, as she came along the 
conservatory, she reached up to cut a flower. She 
felt it would be better if she approached him with- 
out any apparent design. 

" Oh, papa ! " she said, when she came upon him, 
and started; though it was not at his presence, 
but at the nearness of what she dreaded. *'0h, 
are you here ? I had been looking for you." 

" Certainly, I am here," said Mr. Laugel. He 
looked up, but it was clear that her appearance 
gave him no pleasure. 

" I am in a great difficulty, papa," she said, 
looking down at the flowers in her basket. 

'* Are you } " said Mr. Laugel. " I should have 
thought you were capable of making your way 

out of it." 

S 
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" No, I am not, papa." 

<* It must indeed be a serious predicament," 
observed Mr. Laugel, going down on his knees to 
cut off the shoot of a rose-bush. 

" It IS, papa," she said, forcing herself to go on. 
"It is very serious. I suppose I did wrong in 
promising to marry Mr. Viner, and now I am 
suffering for it. I am in a great difficulty with 
regard to — ^to another person." 

" And who is this other person } " asked Mr. 
Laugel, standing up and shutting his clasp-knife 
with a sharp click. 

" It is Sir Laurence Carey," said Etta, changing 
colour rapidly with the excitement of the crisis to 
which she had arrived. 

" What are your difficulties with regard to Sir 
Laurence Carey ? " inquired Mr. Laugel, calmly. 
His cold composure agitated Etta far more than 
anger would have done, and served the purpose 
also of bringing her at once to the point. 

" It is because he wants to marry me," she cried, 
trembling, and clasping the folds of her shawl 
tightly in her hand. 

'* I would, then, advise you to help Sir Laurence 
Carey out of his difficulties as soon as possible." 

" What — ^what do you mean, papa ? " 

" What I say, Etta. If Sir Laurence Carey wishes 
to make you his wife, I should think that you had 
better not defer his happiness unnecessarily." 

" But, papa," she said, hurt and bewildered, " I 
^nnot at present — all at once. -How can I ? It 
is so very, very soon ; and there are so many things 
to be considered. Of course, he could not speak 
to me before; though he spoke to mamma, and 
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now she has written to him, and he has not 
answered/* 

** Perhaps you have paid too much attention to 
the hackneyed proverb," said Mr. Laugel, sarcas- 
tically ; " reverse it for the future ; be sure you are 
on with the new love before you are off with the 
old." 

" It is not that, papa," she said indignantly. 
" Of course, he is a gentleman, and he spoke to 
mamma. It is only natural and right that he 
should not come here now ; so many things may 
keep him back. He must feel that I could not 
think of such a thing now ; and I daresay he is 
afraid, because he knew that . . . that you approved 
of my engagement I know that he !s not rich ; 
and if he thinks that you are displeased already, 
and . . •" 

" There is but one way in which my displeasure 
could signify, and he may be at rest as to that. 
You can tell him from me that the stalled ox shall 
not be wanting. Without love, the dinner of herbs 
would be but a poor repast." 

" I cannot tell him anything," cried Etta, with 
rising tears in her blue eyes. " How can I speak 
to him, or have anything to do with him now } 
Even if I did care about him, it would be very 
awkward." 

"You may find it 'awkward,' Etta. Of that 
you must be the best judge. Still, I should have 
thought the predicament had its advantages; your 
trousseau is prepared, and if you ido not lose 
time your dresses will not have grown old- 
fashioned." 

** You are unkind to me," she said ; " you are 

S 2 
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very unkind;'' and the tears began to fall quickly 
upon the flowers in her basket ^ It is only a 
few weeks since I was going to be married to 
Sebastian, and I was fond of him«'' 

** Then what do you mean by what you have 
been saying about this other man ? What do you 
want me to do about him ? " Mr. Laugel spoke 
sharply, but in his heart he was surprised and 
softened ; perhaps he had been unjust, and in her 
way she had once " been fond ** of Sebastian Viner. 

'* I want you to tell him not to come here now," 
she said ; ** I cannot know my own mind all at 
once, and mamma has written to tell him he may 
come here. I cannot say that I will never marry; 
and I think, perhaps, that I might be happy with 
him ; btit I could not see him now/' 

" Well, Etta, people have different ways of being 
happy, and your way is not my way," he said, 
sorrowfully and without sarcasm ; '' but you must 
not think that your father does not wish you to be 
happy." He kissed her before he let her go, and 
stood for a moment listening to her light footsteps 
on the stone as she went down the conservatory. 
Then he sighed, and took up his watering-can. 
" Things arrange themselves in a curious way," 
he said to himself ; " but we can't judge others, 
and people must choose for themselves ; " and then 
be shook off all disturbing thoughts as he resumed 
his horticultural labours. 

In the meantime, the misfortune which Etta had 
declared her father must take measures to avert — 
namely, the arrival of Sir Laurence Carey at Lin- 
stead — like so many misfortunes in perspective, 
existed only in her imagination. 
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Before he had received Mr. Laugel's letter, Laurie 
had written to Mrs. Laugel. It was a difficult letter 
to write, and it was hardly less difficult in the silence 
and solitude of Carey's Court than he had found it 
when he had tried to write it at Lime House. With 
his own sensitive perceptions, his dislike to hurting 
anyone's feelings, or refusing anyone anything, how 
was it possible to tell Mrs. Laugel plainly that she 
had quite mistaken his meaning, and that he had no 
intention of proposing to her daughter ? It was not 
that he imagined for a moment that Etta cared for 
him ; it was really Mrs. Laugel's disappointment that 
troubled him ; though, as he said to himself for the 
hundredth time, she had made a great mistake. It 
could never have made Etta happy to become his 
wife. " Why should anybody want to marry me } ** 
he sighed, pushing his hands through his hair. He 
was all alone in the great dining-room at Carey's 
Court, and he felt dreary and forlorn. The large 
dining-table was laid for his solitary dinner. How un- 
comfortable it looked with the one chair and plate and 
cover. The blinds were drawn over all the windows, 
except the one in which stood his writing-table. 
Laurie rested his elbows upon it and looked out on 
the untended garden and the park beyond. A grey 
autumn mist hid the more distant part of the land- 
scape, and the yellow leaves were blown along the 
gravel walk. He was fond of companionship and 
conversation and light and warmth ; and it was 
with a sensation of loneliness and despondency that 
he swept aside the estate accounts, the plans, and 
estimates, which lay strewn upon his table, and took 
a sheet of paper to write to Mrs. Laugel. 

Mrs. Wells, the housekeeper, came in half an hour 
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later, and found him still writing, whilst his fish and 
mutton-chops were growing cold upon the table. He 
was a daily trial to her spirit ; " there was no pleasure 
nor credit in doing anything for him/' she declared ; 
"he never knew whether he had had his meals or not/' 

"Your dinner has been laid this hour, sir," she 
remarked now, in a tone which was partly aggrieved 
and partly angry. " 111 take it down again and do 
the best I can to make it fit to eat, if you are 
ready for it." 

" I am ready now ; never mind taking it down, 
Mrs. Wells/' he said absently, folding and sealing 
his letter. 

" It's my belief he has something on his mind/' 
she observed to her husband ; when, in spite of 
Laurie's orders to the contrary, she carried off his 
dinner again to be made hot in the lower regions. 
'' Such beautiful mutton-chops and steaks as he 
neglects; it ain't any way natural." 

That night, however, Laurie sat down with more 
appetite than usual to his meal; at least his answer 
to Mrs. Laugel was off his mind; and the letter 
from her husband which crossed his helped further 
to set his mind at rest That distracting, perplexing 
episode in his life was over ; and Laurie, who was 
not accustomed to trouble himself with disagreeable 
retrospections, felt that it was no longer his duty 
to concern himself about it. 

His letter reached Mrs. Laugel by an evening 
post It was just before they were leaving the 
dining-room, and she would not open it before her 
husband. Etta had caught sight of the direction ; 
but she also had sufficient prudence to say nothing 
about it She even lingered a minute or two behind 
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her mother to answer some little joke, of her father's. 
He had been gentler and more friendly to her since 
she had spoken to him two days before in the con- 
servatory. 

Etta felt a little nervous when she followed her 
mother, after those few minutes, into the drawing- 
room. If Sir Laurence had meant to write at all, 
why had he not written before i Perhaps he had 
been ill, she thought ; and she felt that it would 
be a comfort to hear that he had not been seriously, 
but slightly ill. 

" Why did he not write before, mamma ? " she 
said. " Has he been ill ? Has anything been the 
matter ? " 

" Anything ! I think everything has been the 
matter," cried Mrs. Laugel, hot, indignant, and out 
of breath. " It has so surprised me that I really 
don't know what to say about it. Of course I 
thought that he meant what he said ; that he was 
a gentleman, and would have acted like one." 

" But what is it ? Let me see his letter. What 
do you mean } Of course he is a gentleman," 
said Etta. She held out her hand for the letter, 
and walked away to the window with it. She made 
no answer to her mother's exclamations as she stood, 
at once reading the letter which sealed her fate and 
determining within herself how to encounter it Even 
in this first moment of disappointment and soreness, 
it was the last question which occupied the most 
prominent position in her mind. She could no 
longer hope for victory; but she would make, if 
possible, a dignified retreat. It was in this dispo- 
sition that she read the letter which Laurie had 
written with so much pain and diflTiculty. 
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"Dear Mrs Laugel;" he had said. ''I must 
apologize for not having answered your letter 
sooner. Very many thanks for your kindness. 
Its purport was a great surprise to me; greater 
than you seem to have imagined; for in your 
goodness you attribute to me hopes and feel- 
ings which I never entertained. Knowing, as 
no one else can know, how incapable I am of 
making anyone happy, I could not have ventured 
under any circumstances to nourish such a hope. 
Trusting that you will forgive me for being the 
occasion of any misconceptions to which I have 
unknowingly given rise 

"Believe me, yours sincerely, 

''Laurence Carey." 

Short, abrupt, disjointed as it was, there was yet 
little possibility of disclaiming his meaning. It 
took Etta but a few moments to read the words 
and comprehend their drift, but yet she lingered 
with the letter in her hands ; gathering her thoughts 
together, and unwilling to compromise herself by 
any unpremeditated expression of feeling. It was 
not injured dignity or wounded pride which held 
her silent. Pride was not one of Etta's faults ; her 
nature was rather vain than proud. She shrunk 
from ridicule and censure; but she would have 
found no difficulty in accepting a kindness from 
one whom she had injured, and acting in all cases 
so as to further her own interests. 

"What do you think of it, Etta?" cried Mrs. 
Laugel impatiently; "is it not extraordinary be- 
haviour; after all we saw, after all he said to 
me?" 
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"No, mamma; I cannot say that," said Etta. 
She had crushed the letter involuntarily in her 
hand; but she gave no other outward sign of 
emotion as she came back into the room and sat 
down opposite to her mother. "You must re- 
member that he never spoke to me," she said, with 
a calm and impartial tone which confounded her 
indignant and bewildered auditor. "He had never 
given me any reason to understand anything of 
the kind. It was only you that were so much 
persuaded of it ; and it is so easy to make mistakes. 
It would never have done for him to come here: 
you know mamma how anxious I was that he 
should not come — ^that no one should give him any 
encouragement. I ought to be very, very, thankful 
that I have not made two people unhappy." Etta 
folded her hands over the crumpled letter on her 
lap, and looked at her mother with an unruffled 
composure which utterly baffled her. 

Etta was acting a part; hut she had done it so 
naturally that a much more acute observer than 
Mrs. Laugel might have been deceived. She was 
inwardly hurt, disappointed, and injured; but the 
quick intelligence which enabled her to seize at 
once on the outward bearings of the things which 
affected her, had made her sensible that it was 
essential to her happiness and ultimate success to 
let none of this appear. When she ceased speaking 
it almost appeared to her mother's indignant and 
bewildered mind that she had been the means of 
bringing Etta into a false position, from which Sir 
Laurence Carey's letter had opportunely delivered 
her. If Etta had never meant to marry him, was it 
not best that he should keep away? Yet if this 
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was true, how utterly inexplicable it all was. Why 
had she broken with Sebastian, and listened so often 
when her mother spoke to her of Sir Laurence 
Carey, if not with acquiescence, at least without 
dissent It was all a riddle, and it exasperated 
Mrs. Laugel to contemplate it. 

''But after all we saw? After all he said to 
me?" she repeated. 

"Please, mamma, remember that I never saw 
anything," said Etta, with unusual decision ; " Of 
course I could not have been thinking of such a 
thing before; and since, — ^how can I think of any- 
thing since all that has happened ? You must have 
made a mistake, and we ought to be very thankful." 

"I am sure I do not see why we have to be 
thankful. Is it because you are to be married to 
no one at all? I cannot say that I am thankful, 
Etta. I have tried so hard to secure your hap- 
piness, and this is the end. I would do anything 
now to make you happy, but what can I do? Is 
there anything which you would like me to do 
for you?" demanded Mrs. Laugel, still perplexed 
and angry 

Etta paused, and looked up at her mother. She 
grew a little pale ; a softer, more wistful look came 
over her face, her cyt^& dilated with unfallen tears, 
and her voice had a slight tremble in it. "I think 
that I should like to see Sebastian again," she said 
with gentle distinctness. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Different constructions would of necessity be 
put upon those last unexpected words to which 
Etta had given utterance. To Mrs. Laugel's mind, 
when she had recovered from her first profound 
astonishment, it seemed that they admitted but of 
one interpretation. The one thing having proved 
unattainable, Etta had determined to fall back 
upon that which she had rejected. If she could 
not marry Sir Laurence Carey, she would content 
herself with Sebastian Viner. And, considering 
the difficulties attendant upon entering into these 
same relations with a third man, Mrs. Laugel was 
not, upon the whole, disposed to quarrel with her 
determination. To Mr. Laugel's more refined and 
honourable mind, in which, in spite of sarcasm, 
some generous, tender feelings lay dormant, things 
wore, however, a different aspect. To be sure, he 
had not the same evidence to consider, not having 
been informed of Sir Laurence Carey's letter; and 
when Etta came to him to ask if he would not 
write to Sebastian for her, his thoughts took quite 
another direction from his wife's. 

**It was all so sudden and so — almost unkind at 
the last, papa,'' said Etta, faltering; "and I should 
just like to see him once more to say good-bye. 
I cannot bear to part like this." 

"Your love affairs are very troublesome^ Etta," 
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he had said ; " they entail so much correspondence. 
If this goes on, I shall have to employ a secretary." 
Nevertheless, his heart had softened towards her. 
•' Poor little foolish thing, I believe she is sorry and 
repents of what she has done,** he said to himself. 

In one way his judgment of Etta was more just 
than his wife's ; and yet he too was mistaken. Etta 
was sorry for what she had done; but she was not 
repentant. To put it more plainly, she was sorry 
for the consequences of her conduct; she was sorry 
for what she had lost, as well as for that which she 
had failed to obtain; but she was not repentant; 
for she neither felt that she had done wrong, nor 
had she even a sense of compunction for necessary 
suffering inflicted upon others. She was much more 
sorry for herself than for Sebastian ; yet her 
mother had done her an injustice in thinking that 
her desire to see him was based solely upon in- 
terested motives. 

Even if Sir Laurence Carey had wished to marry 
her, she would still have felt a desire to see Sebastian 
once more, and part from him in kindness. Even 
then (though she would have felt it to be her 
duty) it would have been with pain that she 
would have parted from him. For he had set 
a new life before her; he had touched her by the 
sight of purer and nobler impulses — the contempt 
of worldly things and the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
She had abandoned that life as unattainable, but 
she had not abandoned it without regret ; and even 
now she could not forget that she had, within the 
limits of her nature, loved him once. It was when 
struggling with disappointment and resentment 
against Sir Laurence Carey that all these conflicting 
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feelings had gathered new force, and had found 
utterance in those words: "I should like to see 
Sebastian once more." Now it was possible that 
after all it might not be necessary to part All 
might be forgiven and once more she might 
engage herself to marry Sebastian Viner. 

She had no very distinct plan of action ; but these 
were the mingled feelings with which she awaited 
his coming; for he had not refused to come. 
Mr. Laugel had always liked him, and he had 
written kindly and cordially. "We can none of us 
bear to part with you in this way," he had said ; 
"do not refuse to come and say good-bye to us." 
And Sebastian had resisted his first impulse and 
had answered that he would come down on the 
following day. It could do no one any good; it 
would only be painful to him; but he was not a 
man to shrink from pain ; and if they wished it, he 
would not refuse to see them once more. 

"I cannot understand it, but I should imagine 
the best thing we can do is to keep out of the way,** 
Mr. Laugel had said ; and then he had shut himself 
up in his study; and Mrs. Laugel, though some- 
what reluctant to leave the scene of action, had 
retired upstairs. 

Etta was left alone in the back drawing-room 
which was especially appropriated to her. It was 
a pretty little sunny room, with pink chintzes and 
gilded chairs; and although Etta was not highly 
accomplished, music and drawings, embroidery, and 
other evidences of feminine occupations, were strewn 
about. The windows which looked out on to a 
lawn with a fountain in the middle, were draped in 
pink-lined muslin curtains ; and so was the doorway 
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which opened into the larger drawing-room. The 
piano stood open, and Etta's canary was singing in 
his cage on the wall. Etta herself sat by the table 
arranging a quantity of flowers which had just been 
brought in from the conservatory. It was an un- 
exciting occupation which suited her at the present 
moment, when she felt herself unequal to anything 
requiring mental effort. She was restless, though 
she told herself that there was no cause for anxiety. 

" People quarrel every day and make friends 
again," she said to herself; "there is no reason why 
I should not make friends with Sebastian. It was 
my fault that he went away so hastily. I must ask 
him to forgive me, and then all will be as it was 
before." And then she dropped the flower she 
held from her hand ; for as the French clock in 
the next room struck the hour in ringing silvery 
tones, she heard a footstep in the tiled hall, and 
some one had opened the drawing-room door and 
shown Sebastian into the room. "I will tell Mr. 
Laugel that you are here, sir," she heard the 
butler say; and then he retreated, and she knew 
that she and Sebastian were alone together. 

The immediate presence of the emergency had 
banished the nervous fear which belonged to anti- 
cipation; the colour rose in her cheeks as she came 
forward and stood in the doorway. The rosy cur- 
tains were festooned above her head, and fell in liglit 
folds on each side of her slight, graceful figure ; llic 
pale November sunshine touched her golden hair, 
and lay on the carpet at her feet. In one hand 
she still held some flowers; but she reached out 
the other to Sebastian with frank composure, and 
almost with a smile. 
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He took it gravely, and dropped it in silence. 
She thought that he was embarrassed, pained, or 
angry; but she was wrong. It was none of these 
things which held him silent, but the spontaneous, 
irresistible conviction that she had for ever lost her 
power over him; the knowledge that that which. he 
had once loved he loved no longer. It is a conviction 
which, however inevitable, can never be accepted with- 
out sadness. Sebastian would acquiesce in it; but 
he could not do it lightly or without an effort. 

" Are your father and mother at home ? " he 
said, breaking the silence. 

Even this question, though it was not what she 
would have desired to hear from his lips, was a relief 
to her. She began to feel how difficult it would be 
to carry on a conversation with him upon ordinary 
subjects. They could not meet as strangers, as 
acquaintances, or as friends. If it was not for the 
purpose of something closer, — of explanation or 
reconciliation, — there could be no purpose in their 
meeting at all. " Yes, they will be told ; they 
will come," she said ; and retreated through the 
doorway, and sat down again in her chair, with 
the flowers strewn on the table before her, resum- 
ing her occupation with nervous haste. 

" Won't you sit down ? " she said, as he still 
remained standing upright, grave, but unembar- 
rassed, in the middle of the room. His presence 
seemed to oppress her more than if he had been 
on a level with herself; and yet, when he had 
sat down, she found it still almost impossible to 
break the oppressive silence. She thought that he 
was angry with her, and was restraining himself. 
His passion and his vehemence had frightened her 
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when they parted ; but even they would have been 
welcome now. She did not know that these things 
had died with his love. 

" I am afraid that you are angry with me," she 
said tremulously, leaning her arms upon the table 
and crushing the flowers without perceiving it. 
"I know that I was wrong — I hope that you will 
forgive me." It was a confession which she had 
not thought to make, — ^wrung from her by the 
exigencies of the moment. But the words which 
would once have penetrated to the very depths of 
Sebastian's soul, the voice which would once have 
called him back from the gates of death, had no 
power over him now. 

" Angry with you ! " he said ; and there was no 
pain or indignation in his voice — nothing but an 
unimpassioned surprise. " I hope that you do not 
think that." 

" I — I do not know what to think," she said, 
gaining courage now that the opening had been 
made. " After what you said the last time — such 
cruel things — ^what am I to think ? " 

" I remember," he said, and flushed at the recol- 
lection of that night when they stood together last. 
His own words rushed back upon his mind : " Love 
is dead ; for it there is no resurrection. ... It 
was a phantom, a lie; good-bye to it for ever." 
But it almost seemed to him that he was looking 
back upon someone else's life, or recalling the 
vivid misery of a dream. " What are you to 
think .^" he said ; "think, as I do, that it was all a 
great mistake, but that you have left it behind you. 
It can do no good to reproach each other, or our- 
selves. It is over now. You were very young," he 
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said ; and for the first time his voice softened into 
pity. "You need not blame yourself; no one has 
a right to blame you. We will not talk about for- 
giveness ; we may both, perhaps, have something to 
forgive; but we will forget all that. It is past." 

Inexplicable, almost impossible, as it seemed to 
her, she could not but recognize the fact, that to 
him this was not a simple assertion, but a fact. 
It was past, and he would not attempt, he did 
not desire, to recall it. And what was it which 
was past ? Reproaches, indignation, and passion ! 
Was it possible that she could wish these things 
to return i Yes, even in her weakness, selfishness, 
and bewilderment, she felt that it was possible; 
because that, with them, hope and faith and love 
were inextricably intertwined; yet she could make 
no appeal ; she dared utter no complaint ; as she 
had sown, so must she reap. 

" We will forget all that. Good-bye," he said. 
It seemed to her that his voice came to her from 
a long way off, — that he was immeasurably distant 
from her. He stood up, and held out his hand 
with a sad, grave smile. Etta too rose, though 
she had to lean one hand upon the table to steady 
herself. 

" Good-bye," she said falteringly. Even now it 
seemed impossible to her that she was parting from 
him for ever. One moment she stood in intense 
palpitating anxiety. Would he say no more } Was 
he indeed ready to forget ? It was impossible. 

The next instant he turned and had gone back 
under the draped archway, and out through the 
drawing-room into the hall. The opportunity was 
past; and Etta, her nature once more shaken as 

T 
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no one but Sebastian Viner had ever shaken it, 
to its very foundations, sank into a chair, and 
leaning her head upon her hands amongst the 
flowers upon the table, sobbed, from nervousness 
and misery. 

As for Sebastian, when he had reached the hall 
he stopped. He had been but a few minutes with 
Etta; he had felt that it could do no good to pro- 
long the interview; he knew nothing of what had 
been passing in her mind; he did not guess at the 
bitter tears which she was shedding now ; he was 
not judging her hardly; but his love had known no 
modulations or degrees ; he had loved Etta, he 
loved her no longer. The conviction could not be 
resisted nor ignored ; it was the result of a fierce 
and painful struggle — a struggle which, once past, 
could not be entered upon again. That part of his 
life was over for ever: with pain and sadness he 
would leave it behind him. 

He had said good-bye to Etta; that was done 
and ended ; but as yet he had seen no one else, 
and he could not leave the house without speaking 
one word to her father. After an instant of hesi- 
tation, he walked across the hall and knocked at 
his study door. 

Mr. Laugel rose from his chair as he entered, 
and laid aside the book which he had been read- 
ing with a divided attention. He was preoccupied 
with conjectures as to the result of Sebastian 
Viner^s visit; and now, as he came in, he looked 
at him with anxious scrutiny. 

Sebastian had brought a fresh, warm, human in- 
terest into his life, apart from those intellectual 
interests which had almost exclusively occupied his 
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middle-age. The romance, of which Etta was so 
singularly destitute, had been kept alive somewhere 
in the inmost recesses of Mr. Laugel's cynical, 
well-ordered mind, — perhaps by some tender me- 
mory, perhaps by some vanished hope ; and though 
he hid it carefully from sight, unconsciously he 
had owned its influence when he was brought into 
close contact with youthful ambition and hope 
and love. He wished that these things might 
remain near him, and as he came forward to meet 
the young man his anxiety was manifest ; but 
Sebastian's self-possessed face was never easy to read. 

" I wanted just to see you before I went," he 
said. There was no regret in his tone, no bitter- 
ness, no evidence of a struggle. If there had been 
a conflict, the conflict was over. Mr. Laugel knew 
at once that he must part with him, 

*' I am very sorry, Sebastian," he said. To a 
spectator it would have seemed that he was the 
more moved of the two. 

" Thank you," said Sebastian, rather absently. 

** If I could have done anything , But how can 

anyone do anything } Who can make the crooked 
straight } But if I could have done an)rthing " 

*' No one could have done anything," said Sebas- 
tian, rather proudly. *' It was a mistake ; it can- 
not be altogether undone ; but it can be - left 
behind." He walked away to one of the windows, 
and stood looking out on to the lawn. The sun had 
sunk, leaving a dull November twilight in its place. 
No, he was not bitter nor resentful, but he was 
sad and disheartened. 

" What are you going to do now ? " said Mr. 
Laugel abruptly. 

T 2 
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'' I am going away, back to my old life," he 
said, without turning round. 

" No, Sebastian, I hope that you will not do 
that. Take my advice — ^though you have no cause 
to do so — ^and do not quarrel with the world 
because it does not give you its good things 
wrapped up in sugar. The sugar is very pretty 
and very sweet, but after all you will find that 
you can get along very well without it ; and it is 
quite certain that you cannot live upon sugar. 
Hope, and Faith, and Love are as intangible as 
they are beautiful. Hundreds of men have to get 
through life without them, and are none the worse 
for it in the end." 

" I don't deny it. I shall be content not to see 
the theological virtues in human forms." 

" Yes, but will you be wise enough to accept 
what remains, as well as to acquiesce in what you 
have lost ? To put it plainly, because you cannot 
marry Etta, will you throw up all your prospects ? 
Will you refuse to become rich .? Will you leave 
me and my business, and take away half my in- 
terest in tt ? Because I have lost my son-in-law, 
am I also to lose the only man in whose hands 
I care to leave my work ? " He spoke with a 
mixture of disappointment and irritation which 
astonished Sebastian, and touched him, even though 
he had entrenched himself behind the calmness of 
a fixed resolve. 

" Thank you ; it is very kind of you to speak 
in that way," he said ; " but I could not remain in 
the city. I am not ungrateful, and I understand 
how great an offer you are making to me. It is 
very good of you, but I could not accept it I 
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have no one but myself now, and I cannot care 
about the money." He would have been a happier 
man if he could have cared for it ; at least so he 
thought in this moment, and stated the fact as if 
he were conscious of a want in himself. 

" You will care for it some time or another. I 
will keep your place if you will promise to come 
back to me." 

" No, you must not do that, for I should not 
come. I am going away altogether." 

" Yes, going to folly and ruin!" cried Mr. Laugel. 
- Throwing away all your best chances ! And what 
are you going to do ? " 

" I hardly know — paint a picture some day, per- 
haps," said Sebastian. 

How many things had happened since he had 
first spoken those words ! Dreams had been shat- 
tered ; hopes had been destroyed. He was far 
graver and sadder now than then ;. and yet that 
same transitory light played over his face as he 
spoke again of his youthful vision and his early love. 

As he strode away from the house in the after- 
noon twilight he laid aside, with a strong, de- 
termined, and yet not rash or cruel hand^ his un- 
fulfilled hopes, his regrets and pain, and turned his 
eyes on to a future which lay before him — a future, 
it is true, of loneliness, poverty and work, but one 
in which he might at least redeem his honour, and 
do something for the service which he had once 
deserted. 

A few days after, Sebastian Viner left England, 
He had said good-bye to the Laugels ; he had 
been to his lodgings, and once more shut the door 
upon so much of that old, sanguine, visionary life 
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of early youth as was associated with them: the 
life would be begun again, but with a difference ; 
with the difference which belongs to the same air 
played in another key. Only one thing remained 
to be done — ^to see Rose Anstie, his earliest friend, 
once more. He walked across to Lime House in 
the early morning before he started. It was his 
best chance of finding her alone. 

The air was damp and chill; a cold mist hung 
over the earth, and allowed the rising sun to show 
itself only by a pale yellow light on the eastern 
horizon ; the unswept leaves of the lime-trees lay 
thick on the path ; the scarlet tendrils of the 
Virginian creeper were hanging loosely from the 
wall ; even the peaceful order which usually reigned 
round the house seemed to have been disturbed : 
and when Sebastian had been admitted by the 
maid, who told him Miss Anstie was in the school- 
room, and pushing open the half-shut door, had 
found himself in her presence, again it seemed to 
him that some disturbing influence was abroad 
which made a stir even in the still atmosphere 
which surrounded her. 

He knew her habits of old, and was aware that 
she was generally to be found there alone at this 
hour, overlooking the children's lessons of the day 
before, busied at some extra piece of work for 
them, or making use of the undisturbed time for 
her own reading or writing. To-day she was hem- 
ming a child's little holland frock, as she sat in a 
low chair by the fire. Certainly it was an occupa- 
tion to which he could be no interruption, and yet 
he could not help seeing that there came over her 
face a look of almost shrinking embarrassment 
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which was quite at variance with her usual kind 
and gracious greeting. 

* I beg your pardon for coming so early, but I 
have come to say good-bye," he said, standing 
over her. 

" You are going away } " she asked ; and he was 
perplexed by the mixture of relief and regret in 
her voice. 

** Yes, to Italy, I think. I wanted just to say 
good-bye to you. I do not know when I may be 
in England again." 

" No, he will never come back ! " Rose said to 
herself. " Perhaps it is best. It will soon be over 
now;" and, stifling the moan in her heart, she 
prayed that he might go quickly. She clasped 
her hands together, and looked into the crackling, 
blazing fire. 

*' Are you going to-day } " These short, abrupt 
questions seemed the only thing possible to her to 
utter. How could she tell him the truth ; and yet, 
how could she be untrue } 

To Sebastian, who had imagined that she at 
least would have been sorry to say good-bye to 
him, it seemed that her manner was strange and 
cold. Independent as was his nature, he was just 
at a crisis when a word or look of womanly tender- 
ness would have made all the difference in the world 
to him. He had comp to Rose, his greatest friend, 
and even she was estranged and indifferent. 

He was leaning his arm upon the chimney-piece, 
looking down upon her ; his pale face, worn by past 
struggles, and slightly hollowed at the temples, with 
the straight line of cloudy dark hair above the level 
brows, had become questioning and half indignant 
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in its expression. The look would have been wist- 
ful, but that the state of doubt, so repugnant to 
Sebastian's character, had no place for softness in it* 
It was not only that he was hurt by Rose, but that 
he could not understand her. 

" Yes ; I am going to-day,'' he said with some 
impatience: ''this morning. I only came in for a 
few minutes." 

" Thank you ; do not let me make you late." 
She spoke quietly, but still without looking at 
him. 

She would have given everything that it might 
be over. He was quite right ; she had no regrets 
to express, no sympathy to show, no desire to 
detain him. 

'^ I suppose one has no right to count upon any- 
thing," he said irrelevantly, impatience giving way 
to bitterness. Yet when they had last met he had 
said to her, •*! must still believe in you." She 
shook a little, and grew paler, but made no 
reply. 

After all that had gone before, it had come to 
this at last! After struggle and pain, the battle 
and the victory — after the misery of the revelation 
and the consummation of the sacrifice, he must ask 
for what she could not give him ; he must reproach 
her, and she must remain silent before him : not 
because she had not to give that which he de- 
manded, but because, in spite of all which had gone 
before, she knew, she could not help knowing, that 
she loved him still. 

" I do not know when I shall come back," he 
repeated ; " but perhaps one of the children might 
write to me now and then to say how you all are. 
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Mrs. Price will have my address. And when I return, 
perhaps you will let me come and see you again — 
if you have not quite forgotten me by that time." 

Then at last she looked up, and as she mdt his 
perplexed, intent gaze, the uncontrollable colour 
flushed into her face ; and yet she would not lower 
her eyes before him ; they were brilliant and shining, 
wide open, undimmed by tears. 

" I shall not forget," she said ; and her voice was 
clear and steady, with no undertone of pain nor 
touch of embarrassment. As she rose by that one 
supreme effort above the pangs and misery of self- 
consciousness, she had lost sight of external things. 
She did not perceive that he made no reply; she 
did not feel the pause which followed to be oppres- 
sive. She would give him freely that which he 
claimed from her as his friend — a place in her 
memory. That which she gave him involuntarily, 
necessarily, not as a right but as a gift, he need 
not recc^nize nor accept 

She did not know that the tone of those words, 
" I shall not forget," that sudden, involuntary blush, 
and the silence which followed it, had almost be- 
trayed her secret to him. It was not his as yet, 
but in loneliness and disappointment he might 
guard these memories of other days and under- 
stand their meaning. 

Few last words passed between them as he went 
away ; and they neither of them felt it to be strange. 
The door was shut behind him; the colour slowly 
faded from Rose's face; mechanically she took up 
again the little child's frock which she was hem- 
ming, and felt that she was left alone. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Whilst so many farewells were being said, not the 
less sad because they are inevitable in this life of 
change and partings, where we keep the birth- 
days of our hopes over the graves of those which 
are dead; whilst Sebastian Viner was wandering 
back into old paths, and Rose Anstie was turning 
the determination to endure into the stillness of 
acquiescence; whilst Henrietta Laugel was starting 
afresh after her failures, humbler, though unwilling 
to forego success ; down at Carey's Court Laurence 
Carey too, for perhaps the first time in his life, was 
working and striving with an object. 

It was all new to him, and it was no wonder 
that at times he felt depressed and anxious. ^' It is 
not much I can do," he said to himself, *'but I 
think I must do the little I can." If he had been 
indifferent, he had never been callous ; he saw, 
and could not help seeing, as he followed his 
agent about the estate, that everything had been 
neglected ; that cottages were falling into ruin ; 
that fields were undrained ; that down on the low 
part of the property fever was spreading among the 
people. And he did not, as mo.st men would have 
done, relieve his mind by reproaches or indignation 
directed against Mr. Armstrong. He had known before 
that he was old and infirm ; he had always meant 
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to remove him or give him a coadjutor; but, as 
usual, he had deferred the execution of his inten- 
tions, and his assistant (a young man named Davis) 
had only just arrived. Laurie reproached no one 
but himself, and nobody could have accused him 
of indolence now. He stood about over his labour- 
ers all day long, apparently indifferent to weather 
or fatigue, often coming home wet and exhausted, 
long after dark, to the dinner which Mrs. Wells 
had cooked for him an hour before. Fanciful as 
he had sometimes seemed to be about his health, 
he was utterly regardless of it now — ^partly because 
it had been superseded by other things, partly 
because, as he would have said himself, there could 
be no pleasure in being ill when he had no one 
but Mrs. Wells to nurse him. 

He worked the harder, perhaps, because he 
dreaded his inactive, solitary hours. With his 
almost feminine nervous susceptibilities, he shrank 
from the silent evenings in that large, dismal dining- 
room. He grew to hate the dark, grim faces of the 
Sir Laurence Careys of other generations ranged 
round him in their frames, the sound of the wind in 
the wide chimneys and the splash of the rain against 
the windows, for the weather was stormy and cold. 
He fought against the depression, not knowing how 
much of it was attributable to physical causes, and 
took refuge by day in his drainage and his cottages ; 
but in the house it lay in wait for him again ; and 
feeling almost as if any companionship would be 
better than none, he suggested to Mrs. Wells that 
young Davis should live in the house with him. 
It was a proceeding by which she considered that 
Sir Laurence would be altogether lowering himself 
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(Davis was an athletic, dull young man, the second 
son of a large farmer in the neighbourhood) ; but 
though her pride rebelled, her kind heart could not 
object 

*' I don't deny but it's lonesome for you, sir," she 
said, " and I don't object to making a room ready, 
provided your own friends or family are not coming 
to see you . . . . " 

" No, no one else is coming," said Laurie, smiling. 

That evening Davis took his place opposite to 
him at the dinner-table, Mrs. Wells handing him 
the potatoes with an air of mingled protest and 
patronage. If the young man showed himself 
properly conscious of the honour done him, she 
meant to be kind to him; if, on the contrary, he 
presumed, she was ready to show him his proper 
place. As for Davis, he could very well ha^^e dis- 
pensed with the favour shown to him, which was 
rather an embarrassment than a pleasure. Whilst 
Laurie languidly played with his knife and fork, 
leaving the chief part of his food untouched, poor 
Davis felt a difficulty in satisfying his healthy appe- 
tite, especially as Mrs. Wells seemed to resent any 
prolongation of the meal, and removed the dishes 
as soon as her master appeared to have done with 
them. After dinner it was not much better. Laurie 
did his best to be hospitable, pushed the wine down 
to his end of the table, and invited him to light his 
pipe. But though he exerted himself in an almost 
unprecedented manner, conversation languished, and 
at last he gave it up, handing the county paper to 
his guest and taking up his Times. 

So it went on for some days, and Laurie wondered 
whether, after all, it was an improvement upon his 
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solitude. Davis continued shy, silent, provokingly 
respectful ; though in the absence of any other com- 
panionship Laurie could have found it in his heart 
to make friends with him. He was plain, and rough, 
and stupid ; but he had kind, honest eyes, and felt 
a sort of admiring pity for Laurie's distinguished 
looks, polished manners, and physical weakness. 

In bringing Davis into the house, Laurie had 
hoped to introduce an element of youth and health 
and cheerful noise. He had found himself mistaken, 
and the dull old house was hardly less dull, with 
Davis stalking gravely along the passages, and re- 
plying to Laurie's attempts at conversation with 
the inevitable " No, Sir Laurence," or " Yes, Sir 
Laurence," than it had been without him. 

" Davis," he said at last, in desperation, " don't 
you ever whistle } I wish you would whistle about 
the house ; and if you could slam the doors, I think 
I should rather like it." 

" Yes, sir, certainly, if you wish it. Sir Laurence," 
replied Davis, puzzled, but ready to oblige. 

That night, when Laurie had gone to his room 
and heard the obedient Davis heavily mounting the 
stairs and whistling " John Brown," according to 
request, he could not help laughing, though he was 
not feeling at all cheerful. " How clear it is that 
I was never meant for this sort of life," he said to 
himself, as he lay wakeful and restless during several 
hours of the night. 

It was not until dawn that he fell asleep, to dream 
of water which would not flow away, and of Rose, 
standing by the side of a swamp through which he 
was struggling, calmly looking on with a serene 
smile upon her face. When he awoke, later than 
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usual, he felt dizzy and feverish, but paid no atten- 
tion to it, drank his cup of tea hastily, and followed 
Davis out of doors. 

It was a damp day of mist and drizzling rain, 
but no one was there to warn him. Young Davis, 
meeting him later, noticed an unwonted colour in 
his cheeks, and thought he was looking stronger 
than usual He had just been down to a cottage 
where one of his labourers* children was lying ilL 

" How did you find the little boy, sir ? " he 
inquired, as he turned back with him towards the 
house. 

" Dead I " said Laurie hoarsely ; and even Davis 
perceived that he spoke with an effort. 

As they mounted the steps to the house, Laurie 
stood still suddenly, as if to recover his breath, 

" Is anything the matter, sir ? " 

*' No, nothing, thanks. Just see to the Longs, 
will you, Davis? The other child is ill. Perhaps 
Mrs. Wells can send down something from the 
house. I am rather done. I think I will go in now." 

He went in, and threw himself down in his arm- 
chair by the dining-room fire. His clothes were 
damp, but he hardly felt equal to the effort of 
going upstairs, and he shivered as he stretched out 
his hands to the fire. 

Sitting there alone, for the first time it occurred 
to him that he was really ill. " I have cried ' Wolf! * 
often enough,'' he said to himself, finding a kind of 
quiet amusement even in his misfortunes, ''and I 
believe it has come at last." 

" Mrs. Wells," he said, when she came in to lay 
the cloth for dinner, "I feel very queer. I rather 
think that I am going to be ill" 
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" Good gracious, sir, you don*t say so ! " cried 
the housekeeper ; " and I was only saying to Wells 
to-day how your appetite was failing, until, if it 
weren't for Mr. Davis, I had really no call to cook 
a dinner at all. I am sure it's no wonder, with the 
hours you spend in those nasty wet fields ; and I 
suppose it will be your wish, Sir Laurence, that 
Dr. Guy should be sent for } Wells shall go this 
instant, sir." 

** There's no hurry," said Laurie ; and then he 
pulled himself up by the chimney-piece with some 
difficulty ; " but I think I'll go to the sofa, Mrs. 
Wells, if you will just draw it up here." 

So the old-fashioned sofa, with its faded chintzes, 
was drawn up to the fire, and Laurie let Mrs. Wells 
take off his damp boots and arrange the cushions 
for him, feeling a relief in not being expected to eat 
his dinner or speak to anyone. 

Poor Davis came in and ate his dinner very dis- 
consolately. He was utterly unused to illness ; and 
Wells having already gone for the Doctor, there 
remained nothing for him to do. 

Dr. Guy came about nine o'clock, grave and 
reserved, as befitted his profession — severe and im- 
partial, in accordance with his character. He would 
not compromise himself by any decided opinion, but 
suggested that Sir Laurence had possibly an attack 
of the low fever which had spread among the poor 
people in the hollow. " Though at this early stage 
of the disease it is difficult to judge," he observed 
as he wrote his prescription, ordering his patient 
to bed, and saying that he would call the next 
morning. 

" It this is the early stage, what will the last 
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be?" thought Laurie, when he found that he was 
glad to accept Davis' help in mounting the stairs. 

A few days passed, and the quiet routine which 
accompanies sickness had established itself in the 
house. The sofa had been brought into Laurie's 
dressing-room, and he only left his bed to lie upon 
it. The fever had fallen upon a delicate con- 
stitution, which during the past weeks had been 
severely tried ; and though there was nothing violent 
or alarming about the course of the illness, it kept 
a persistent hold over him. 

Both Mrs. Wells and Davis were full of kind- 
ness and well-meant attentions ; he had no cause 
to complain of neglect ; and as the weakness 
increased upon him, his nervous depression gave 
way to a quiet contentment and a gentle ac- 
quiescence which was almost cheerful. Life, with 
its responsibilities, had pressed hardly upon him of 
late, and it was a comfort to be compelled to 
be inactive. 

There was only one thing about which he showed 
much determination, and that was the question of 
communicating with his family. Nothing would 
induce him to write to them. He had always been 
a bad correspondent, and there would be nothing 
to cause them alarm in not hearing from him for 
a week or two. "If you persist in writing to my 
mother, I shall think that you consider me seriously 
ill," he said to the Doctor ; and Dr. Guy desisted. 

"How are you, sir.?" Davis would say, coming 
in every morning with an anxious frown on his 
honest face. 

" Oh ! better, thanks," Laurie would answer. 
Yes, so much better that he was no longer restless^ 
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and only feverish at intervals; but so much better, 
too, that it was with difficulty he got dressed and 
dragged himself to thie sofa in the dressing-room, 
where he would lie motionless for hours, with Ms 
open book beside him, because the letters swam 
before his eyes ; so much better that every day his 
hands grew thinner, and his soft brown eyes larger 
and more lustrous. 

Perhaps slowly he was learning to what all this 
was tending ; but if he knew he did not speak of it, 
and they did not speak of it to him. 

There came a day, however, when, at whatever 
risk of alarming his patient. Dr. Guy could not but 
insist upon someone writing to Mrs. Carey. 

"That means that I am dangerously ill," Laurie 
had said; and he did not contradict him. He 
insisted also upon someone sitting up with him, 
and Davis' bed was moved into the dressing- 
room. 

" It is really unnecessary," Laurie said ; " there is 
nothing to be done but to give me my draught at 
one o'clock. I am sorry you have to be disturbed. 
Dr. Guy makes a tnistake. I have never done any- 
thing in a hurry iall my life ; and I am not going 
to do this in a hurry now." He smiled faintly as 
he laid his head back on the pillows. It was the 
first time that he had spoken as if he imagined he 
was dying. 

The first hours of the night passed quietly. 
Davis, sitting there in the subdued light of the 
shaded night-lamp, was more anxious and disturbed 
than he had ever been before. His reverence and 
admiration for his master, as the niost perfect 
gentleman that he had ever known, joined to Laurie's 
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helplessness and dependence upon him, had awakened 
a tender feeling towards him which he had never 
before experienced, except for his little invalid sister 
at home; and his position all alone in his inexpe- 
rience, with the young man who was perhaps dying, 
weighed heavily upon him. He could not have 
slept, though Laurie was sleeping quietly, and 
exactly as the hall clock struck one he stood up, 
and, measuring out the medicine with careful ac- 
curacy, went gently without his boots into the ad- 
joining room* 

^* Sir Laurence ! ** he said in a low voice, standing 
over him. 

Laurie stirred uneasily and opened his eyes. 
'* There is no hurry about it," he said, as if recurring 
to his last waking words. *^\ don't like to be 
hurried. It is not that I mind it ; only I don't like 
to be hurried." 

"* It is your medicine, Sir Laurence, " said Davis, 
holding it out to him. 

Laurie took the glass into his own hand and 
emptied it "Thank you," he said with instinctive 
courtesy as he gave it back again. But he was 
still wandering and bewildered. 

''It was no use!", he said; "it is so cold here. 
Only just at the last .... everyone must try. He 
found it too hard, you know ; but people were very 
kind. It will grow light presently. . . . He always 
thought that he should be the last Sir Laurence 
Carey." Then Davis understood that he was 
speaking of himself. 

''Couldn't you go to sleep again, sir, now you 
have had your medicine ? " he said, rather huskily. 

The question partly recalled Laurie to himself. 
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<* Good-night, Davis," he said, looking at him with 
full recognition, and Davis left him. 

Mrs. Carey came down the next day in the half- 
indignant, half-injured mood which is not uncommon 
to energetic, prosperous people when overtaken by 
a misfortune. She was incredulous as to any real 
danger, but very angry with Laurie for not having 
taken care to keep well. She was indignant at not 
having been summoned before, and certain that the 
Doctor had mismanaged him. JFle had always been 
apt to fancy himself ill, and no doubt the strangers 
he had about him had been making him worse by 
encouraging his fancies. 

It was in this disposition that she got out of her 
carriage to find Mrs. Wells waiting for her in the 
hall and Davis standing in the background. It was 
a dismal, wet evening, and the partly-inhabited house 
looked doubly cheerless. The candle, which Mrs. 
Wells had brought in her haste, was almost blown 
out in the draught from the door. 

" Take care. Have you no. lamp } " cried Mrs. 
Carey ; and these were her first words as she entered 
the house. To Davis, who stood back shrinking from 
the meeting, dreading questions which he might not 
be able to evade, it was altogether inexplicable. He 
did not know that she was not hard or heartless, 
but incredulous. 

" What room is he in ? " said Mrs. Carey, and 
asked no more. She was not going to make in- 
quiries of these foolish, alarmed servants, as to what 
they thought of their master's state ; but, as she 
mounted the stairs, went on talking to the house- 
keeper of the arrangements she wished to alter. 

" I never liked that room at the end of the pas- 
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sage," she said ; " and an invalid should not be in 
a room with an eastern aspect. I wonder Dr. Guy 
did not have him moved. But doctors always think 
these simple, practical details below their notice.*' 

Then she came to the door of the room in 
question and stopped in her talk, and, leaving Mrs. 
Wells outside ill the passage, went in alone. 

Laurie had insisted upon being partly dressed, and 
was lying upon the sofa waiting her arrival. On the 
little table near him stood the reading-lamp and a 
glass of hot-house flowers. The light shone on his 
thin, sallow face, and showed the slow, familiar smile 
upon it, as he held out his hand to his stepmother. 

" What a wretched day for your journey, mother ! " 
he said. " Are you wet ? Won't you have some tea } 
I told Mrs. Wells to get it ready ; she will bring it 
in directly." 

" Never mind the tea," said Mrs. Carey. She was 
confused, both by his looks and manner. She had 
expected him to be languid and plaintive, needing 
encouragement and a, little wholesome ridicule; she 
found him, on the contrary, making no complaints, 
even in his first words ignoring the cause of her 
coming ; and the unexpected composure of his greet- 
ing struck dismay into her heart. 

" You ought to have sent for me before, Laurie. 
However slight your illness was, you know I should 
not hare wished you to have no one but ignorant 
servants about you. Why is your sofa so close to 
the window } I can feel the draught where I am 
sitting. Dr. Guy ought to have written to me." Mrs. 
Carey's anger increased upon her as she spoke, but 
Laurie only shook his head and made no answer. 

Mrs. Wells brought in the tea, and he would 
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have the tray put upon the table by him, that he 
might pour it out. " Take off your bonnet, mother, 
and make yourself comfortable. No, I can manage 
it, thank you. I have been waited upon all my life, 
and I like a little variety now." And steadying his 
hand with an effort, he gave his mother her cup 
of tea. 

But if she had been incredulous she was not 
unobservant, and she set it down again suddenly. 

" i cannotf Laurie," she said with a pang at her 
heart; "I cannot, until I know how you. are. Why 
are you so weak } Dr. Guy told me so little." 

" Did not he tell you, mother } You know he 
wrote because he thought that I was not any — 
better." 

" You will be better now, when you have proper 
nursing. You will be better presently." 

" He may make a mistake, mother, but he does 
not think so." 

" That is because he is an inexperienced countrji: 
practitioner," she cried, fighting against conviction ; 
" these men always take an unnecessarily gloomy 
view of their patients. You will gain strength now 
every day." 

" I do not think it, mother," he said ; and then 
added quietly, " and I believe that I should be 
sorry to think it." 

" You don't know what you are saying .... 
You don't mean .... Laurie," she said, stumbling 
horror-stricken over her words. 

" I do think it, mother ; but the world must go on 
all the same. I know you are cold and' tired, and 
we must have our tea," he said, and smiled. But 
he was exhausted by talking, and though Mrs. Carey 
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had sufficient self-control not to press him further, 
the conversation had already done him irremediable 
harm. 

When she made an excuse for leaving him, 
and went away to her own room, she could hardly 
see her way for blinding tears. Perhaps to the 
energetic, strong-minded woman the utter sense of 
helplessness was a greater trial than anything else. 
It would have been different if Laurie needed sup- 
port; if he had clung to her, asked anything of her. 
He was strong in some new, unknown power — 
strong in his submission, strong in his serenity; 
even in his helplessness and solitude, as much 
above the need of human help as he was beyond 
its reach; and Mrs. Carey, even before she saw 
the Doctor and heard his verdict, felt that there 
was little room for hope. 

Another night and day passed without much 
alteration in his state ; but on the following morning 
there came a change. 

He was still conscious, but the weakness was in- 
creasing upon him every hour. She asked him that 
evening if he would like anyone else to come to 
him, feeling, perhaps for the first time in her life, 
that she would have given much to be more to him 
than she had been. She had done her duty by 
him, but she had never loved him as she might have 
loved her husband's son, and she felt the separa- 
tion now. 

He had been lying silent, too weak to talk, for 
some time; but he looked up at her question. 

** I think I should like Rose to come," he said. 
" George might bring her down. I think, mother," 
he added, considerate as always for other people. 
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"I think that you would like to have George with 
you" 

" It is what you wish, dear Laurie." 
" I should like you to have George here, mother;" 
and Mrs. Carey wrote according to his desire. As 
she wrote, she remembered that it would be Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Rose received the letter standing watching for the 
postman, under that' same archway above the steps 
where she had wished him good-bye. How well she 
remembered his words, the clasp of his hands, and 
his smile as he had said, "It is only a fancy, you 
know, but this is where I should like to say good- 
bye." The branches were bare above her head, the 
bitter wind blew round her, she was full of vague 
fears, and the hands she reached out for the letter 
were cold and trembling. She broke the seal, and 
the blow had fallen — fallen upon a heart used to 
sorrow, disciplined to submission, held under control ; 
and yet a heart still young, and fresh, and tender, 
and with depths of passion none the less real be- 
cause they lay so still. 

Laurie was dying ! Now, directly ! Oh, so soon ! 
It was hard and cruel ! And she burst into sudden, 
vehement, unrestrained tears. 

The children came crowding around her, awe- 
stricken and surprised, as sh^ sat reading the letter 
over again upon a chair in the hall. Then George 
Kinnaird came in to say he would make arrange- 
ments with someone to take his services and would 
be ready to start in an hour. 

" Is not there a train before ? " she said, unrea- 
sonable in her anxiety. " It is not Sunday, is it ? " 

" No, not Sunday. To-morrow is Christmas Day." 
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He looked at her with some astonishment. Never 
before had he seen her so shaken and perturbed. 
" I am afraid you were unprepared," he said, more 
gently than usual. *' Cannot you feel the mercy 
and the love ? " 

" I do not know. . . . Not yet," she said ; and 
went up the stairs holding by the banisters. 

" I am sorry I said it. I hardly know what I 
said," she said to him afterwards, when they 
had set off on the journey together; and by that 
time the old habit of disciplined submission had 
come back, bringing silence and calmness and 
softer tears. 

Mrs. Carey had dreaded the agitation of the 
meeting for Laurie ; but she need not have been 
afraid. All that was over now. The one gleam of 
passion had long since died away, and even his 
patient, constant love was but a memory of the life 
he was leaving behind. 

He had wandered at intervals during the night, 
but he was awake and conscious the next morning 
when Mrs. Wells came to the door and signed to 
his mother to come out of the room. " Is Rose 
there, mother } " he said. *' Let her come." 

The curtains were drawn across the window to 
shade the bright December sunshine from hi« eyes. 
He lay on his narrow white bed, raised up on the 
pillows ; one thin hand hung down by his side ; 
his sallow, boyish face was troubled by no pain or 
fear; and his soft, lustrous eyes were turned lan- 
guidly, not eagerly, towards the door as Rose 
came in. 

It had come suddenly upon her ; she was very pale, 
though tearless, as she went and knelt down by him. 
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*' I thought you would come," he said, and smiled. 
" Do you remember when I said good-bye to you 
at the gate } You see I was right. I said it was 
the last time ; but I wanted to see you once more, 
because I loved you." 

It was the past tense which he used now, — with- 
out faltering, without regret. In the nearness of the 
Divine Presence, in entering upon his great inherit- 
ance, how could there be a place for regret } 

In George Kinnaird's ears, as he stood back in 
the doorway, there were sounding those words of 
the Church's Baptismal Service, " that all carnal 
affections may die in him, that all things belonging 
to the Spirit may live and grow in him;" and he 
perceived that, not in the struggle of life, but in the 
peace of death, his soul had won the victory. 

" Good-bye, Rose," he said ; and he raised himself 
a little and kissed her, gently, simply, as if she had 
been his sister. 

That night Rose went back to her grandmother 
and the children ; they needed her, and he Jieeded 
her no longer. That night, when George Kinnaird 
had taken Mrs. Carey's place in watching by him, 
he woke from a troubled sleep conscious and 
smiling, but struggling for breath. 

They came to him at Mr. Kinnaird's summons. 
It seemed as if it might be the end : and upon 
Mrs. Carey striving to suppress her tears ; upon 
poor Davis, as he stood in the doorway, gazing with 
dumb distress at Laurie's face; even upon George 
Kinnaird, to whom, such moments were so familiar, 
there had fallen that sensation of helpless awe with 
which spectators await the approach of death. 

It was George Kinnaird who roused himaelf first, 
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and broke the silence in deep, low tones, coming 
a little forward out of the shadow of the doorway. 

" Are you at peace with .God ? " he said. Had 
it not been for the pain in his face and the deep 
anxiety which vibrated in his voice, even from his 
lips such a question mip^ht have seemed an irreve- 
rent disturbance of the peaceful stillness in which 
Laurie was lying. For a moment it appeared as if 
it would call forth no response ; for he did not 
move, neither was that gleam which lay on his face, 
like the reflection of hidden gladness or coming 
glory, chased from it by the searching abruptness 
of George's words; yet at last he spoke, though 
without looking up. 

*' I have not been like you," he said. " You said 
there was something to live for. I find there is 
something to die for." .... And then he added, 
softly, as if repeating to himself some words which 
had dwelt in his memory, '''And other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold. Them also will I 
bring ....'. I cannot help thinking that some- 
where in the outer courts there will be found a 
place for me." 

He said no more; and Mr. Kinnaird, accustomed 
as a priest to read the signs of approaching death, 
perceived that there could be no delay. 

In the dark hours of the Christmas morning he 
rendered to him the last solemn services. Only 
once again Laurie noticed those around him. His 
eyes wandered round the room, and he signed to 
Davis to come nearer to him. The tears stood in 
the poor young fellow's eyes as he received the 
last mark of that gentle consideration which had 
first won his admiring love. 
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And before the brightness of the nriorning dawned, 
before the bells began to ring for the great Festival 
and the angels' song was re-echoed by human voices, 
Laurie's gentle spirit had fled to those heavenly 
courts in which he had humbly hoped to take the 
lowest place. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Two years had passed since Sebastian Viner had 
come on a spring evening to tell Rose Anstie of his 
engagement to Henrietta Laugel; and once more 
May had come, with its gentle winds and soft 
showers, and all those varying natural influences 
which hold the secret of the earth's eternal youth. 
Once more the mosses were making green edges 
under the turf which bordered the gravel walks ; the 
lilacs and laburnums threw their branches over the 
walls of the suburban gardens; early roses opened 
their buds in sunny corners ; under the school-room 
window at Lime House there were rows of stiflT, 
gaudy tulips ; the pale stars of the narcissus stood 
out against the dark background of the laurels; 
some of the fruit-trees were still blossoming, rosy 
and white, in the orchard behind the house ; the 
spiral horse-chestnut flowers were fresh and un- 
faded ; the bees were murmuring round the closely 
planted lime-trees, making honey out of their sweet- 
ness. The spring had come, as it had come two 
years ago, as it would come in the years that should 
come after, taking no account of change, destruction 
and death. 

Out of those doors, along the narrow garden path, 
old Mrs. Anstie's funeral had passed a week ago. 
Charles Anstie and his wife, who had just returned 
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to settle in England, had come in time to be present 
at it. They had gone now to prepare a home, and 
then they would take their children to live with 
them. Lime House would be dismantled and given 
i:p to strangers. Rose Anstie, who had spent so 
many years of her life between those high sheltering 
walls, must in a few more weeks go out to face the 
world. How, or where, she did not as yet know; 
the invitation to live with her brother had not been 
cordially given, and she doubted whether it would 
be wise to accept it. 

"I don't like my papa," little Johnnie had said 
in his childish treble voice, turning confidently to 
Rose for the sympathy which had never failed him, 
after his first meeting with his parents; and unfor- 
tunately his father had overheard him. 

He and his wife were both convinced that some- 
thing had been wanting in the child's education to 
account for this singular want of natural affection. 
No doubt Rose had done her best, but there was 
much which only a parent could supply ; and Mrs. 
Charles Anstie, reclining languidly upon her sofa, 
wrapped in shawls, and holding a scented pocket- 
handkerchief in Jier hand, declared that she should 
not be quite happy until she had the dear children 
entirely under her own eye. 

During tiie few days that they spent at Lime 
House, Rose saw clearly that it would be impossible 
for her to make her home with them. 

Then there arose the question of her living with 
Mrs. Carey; and this she had not decidedly nega- 
tived. Her aunt was not an altogether congenial 
companion ; but she was kind and not a stranger. 
Since Laurie's death she had become softer and 
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less dictatorial ; restraining herself from so persistent 
an interference with other people. 

"You could employ your time as you pleased, 
and go your own way," she said to Rose. "Of 
course things are not arranged now as I should 
like them to be. Young people .should fall in love 
and marry as they used to do when I was young. 
No one heard anything then of missions and voca- 
tions; and I must say that I think they are un- 
natural, unfeminine things. I hope that you are 
not going to set up anything of that sort; but you 
could do as you liked. I hope that you will come 
to me : I should be lonely without you." 

Perhaps the last argument weighed more with 
Rose than anything else. There was comfort in 
the thought that she was still more or less necessary 
to someone. Later she mijght possibly find the 
"vocation" which Mrs. Carey despised; but, for 
the time at least, she would seek a resting-place 
and a shelter beneath her roof. 

Though Lime House was to be sold, Mrs. Carey 
had resolved upon remaining in the neighbourhood. 
She had grown fond of the place ; she had no 
ties anywhere else ; above all, she could see George 
Kinnaird daily. He was never likely to leave St 
Augustine's; here he would remain, a poor, unpros- 
perous curate, working early and late until the end. 

It was, as has been said, a week after old Mrs. 
Anstie's funeral, — a quiet spring evening, with the 
peculiar clearness of the atmosphere and the slight 
crispness in the air which belong to a cloudless sky 
in May; the children were loitering home from 
school and stopping every now and then to pull the 
hawthorn blossoms in the hedges; Mrs. Carey was 
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mounting the steps which led up to the Lime House 
garden ; the bells for Mr. Kinnaird's five o'clock ser- 
vice had ceased ringing a short time ago ; the two 
Miss Sloanes were enjoying the sunshine above the 
box of mignonette in the window which overlooked 
the road ; when a young man came walking 
quickly down it, looking round him as he 
walked. 

" It never can be ! Yes it is ! No, it never, never 
can be him!" gasped Miss Ruth in her excitement, 
catching at her sister's arm and regardless of gram- 
mar; and she leant out over the mignonette, in 
spite of her well-known aversion to publicity, just 
at the moment that the passer-by raised his eyes, 
and lifted his hat with a smile of recognition. 

After that instant there could be no room for 
doubt. The face was browner, the look was softer, 
but the gesture and the well-known features could 
not be mistaken. 

" Why, it is young Mr. Viner ! " cried Miss Ruth 
as she drew back from the window and sank into 
a chair. *'He has come back after all this time. 
Who would have thought of it! And where can 
he be going } Can he be on his way to Lime House ? 
Do you remember in the old days, Rebecca, how 
we always, always, thought . . . ." 

''Sebastian Viner! Why did you not speak 
sooner ? " asked Miss Sloane, who had grown slightly 
peevish under the infirmities of age and was in- 
dignant at having missed the interesting sight. 
" You never tell me of anything till it is too late." 

"I am very sorry, Rebecca," said Miss Ruth; 
penitent at having caused disappointment to her 
sister, and blushing, as she readjusted her blue 
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ribbons, at the remembrance of having nodded out 
of the window to a male passer-by. 

In the meantime Sebastian had gone on his way 
down the familiar suburban road, with the high walls 
on each side overhung every now and then by the 
varying branches of white or yellow or lilac blossom. 
He had glanced up at the little south window of 
Mrs. Price's best sitting-room, where he had so often 
sat : there was no ticket telling of rooms to let ; 
there were fresh muslin blinds and a look of occu- 
pation; someone, no doubt, had taken his place 
there. He turned his back upon it, but yet stood 
irresolute in the dusty road. 

He was looking through the branching lime-trees 
above the gate into the Lime House garden. The 
letters which he had asked that the children might 
write to him had come at rare intervals, and when 
they came they had told him very little. 

" Dear Mr. Sebastian, 

" I hope you are quite well. We are all 
quite well. Johnnie has got a new bat. I have 
begun Latin. Grandmamma says that she is grow- 
ing very old. Mary thinks she will die soon, but 
she has not begun it yet. Johnnie sends his love, 
and so do I. 

" Your affectionate, 

" Robert Anstie/' 

Such had been the ordinary tenour of these epistles, 
written in text-hand, and sealed with a superabun- 
dance of sealing-wax, and they had not served to 
enlighten Sebastian much as to the state of the 
family. It was nearly three months now since even 
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one of these communications had reached him, and 
he hesitated before turning in at the gate, with the 
sort of fear one feels at treading, after a long 
absence, upon familiar ground, and meeting again 
with close friends from whom one has been separated. 

As he stood there irresolute, the children's voices 
reached him, Mary's precise, dictatorial tones expos- 
tulating with her brothers : " You ought not to do 
it, boys ; Aunt Kate would be very angry." And 
then the three came round the corner of the house, 
Bobby holding something which struggled concealed 
under his jacket, little John jumping round him in 
admiring triumph, Mary walking behind, administer- 
ing unheeded reproofs. 

Sebastian's eyes followed them into the house ; 
but there was only one thing which he had noticed, 
and that was their deep mourning. What did it 
mean } Had they lost one of their parents in 
India ? Had old Mrs. Anstie died ? Or had 
something else taken place — something of which 
he dared not think } 

All at once the unusually long silence which had 
preceded his return came back to his mind, awaken- 
ing numberless horrible conjectures. Rose had 
never before allowed him to be left three months 
without a letter. The reasonable and natural ex- 
planations of the fact (which had never until now 
caused him alarm) were driven away by this sudden, 
unwarrantable dread. He did not tell himself that 
it was this which held him back from entering the 
house; but he turned and made his way towards 
St. Augustine's parsonage. He would see Mr. Kin- 
naird first, and hear something casually of the 
Ansties. 

X 
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As he came up to Mr. Kinnaird's door, however, 
he took out his watch, and remembered that at 
this hour he would not be likely to find him at 
home. He would be almost certain to meet him 
coming away from service ; and when this had 
occurred to him, a few more steps had brought 
him to the west door of the little red-brick 
church. 

The slanting afternoon sun streamed in at the 
door, filling the small building with a yellow haze, 
through which the altar lights shone dimly. There 
was but a scanty congregation, for this was not the 
hour at which the poor members of Mr. Kinnaird s 
flock could leave their work. Later he would hold 
another service for them. This afternoon there were 
two or three old women on the benches, a lame man 
with a crutch, some children, and a dozen or more 
young people of different ages, a nephew of Dr. 
Buckley's, a fresh-looking boy on a visit to his 
uncle, who had come in as he was passing, and 
left his fishing-rod at the door, a nursery-maid with 
a baby in her arms, and some tradesmen's daughters. 
Beyond there were eight little choristers in surplices 
singing the Magnificat. 

Sebastian Viner stood at the door to listen. As 
Mrs. Carey had long since discovered, there was 
nothing soft or sentimental in his nature ; yet, as 
he stood once more listening to the familiar words 
in his own language as they recur in the daily 
worship of the EngliiJi Church, his vague fears 
were hushed and a dreamy sense of tranquillity 
crept over him. 

" His mercy is on them that fear Him : through- 
out all generations." .... 
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" He hath filled the hungry with good things : 
and the rich He hath sent empty away," sang the 
choir in the clear, boyish voices which were the 
pride of the organist's heart. 

It was not a verj*" sweet or powerful strain, but 
it had awakened a crowd of unconnected memories 
in Sebastian's heart ; it carried him back to Sun- 
days when he had gone as a boy to church with 
his mother; he remembered her gentle voice in the 
responses and the clasped Prayer-book he had been 
proud to carry for her. He remembered days 
when, in this same church, he had knelt beside 
Rose Anstie and walked home with her and the 
children after service. Where was she now ? Not 
until now, when this question forced itself upon 
him with disturbing persistency, had he known 
how much in his lonely wanderings he had found 
rest in the remembrance of afternoons in the sunny 
Lime House garden ; of days which they had passed 
together ; of peaceful, unrestrained intercourse ; of 
the look in her clear eyes; above all, of those 
last parting words which she was too sincere 
and too generous to withhold, ** I shall not forget 

you." 

If she had not forgotten, where was she no;y } 
And yet, even in the midst of his fear and his 
anxiety, none the less real because it had so slight 
a foundation, unconsciously he was soothed and 
stilled by the tender memories ; these at least 
could never be taken from him. 

In the meantime Rose, standing hidden from his 
sight by one of the pillars, was singing that " Mag- 
nificat " with far other thoughts — thoughts of her 
in whose memory that chant had been raised and 

X 2 
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would be raised for ever throughout Christendom; 
gazing back through the mist of ages to that home 
at Nazareth ; to the Blessed Mary heg^ring upon her 
knees the angelic salutation ; as she was imaged 
forth in her lowliness and in her glory to the 
eyes of those who in generation after generation 
should call her blessed. Hearts might break, homes 
might be made desolate, human love might grow 
cold, but this would remain ; above all, she still 
might sing of that Glory "which was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be ; " and she knelt 
and gave thanks for it as George Kinnaird rapidly 
intoned the concluding prayers. 

The choristers filed out of the chancel, with Mr. 
Kinnaird behind them; the lights were extinguished; 
young Buckley tramped down the aisle ; the girb 
and the children followed after ; the lame man took 
up his crutches and made his way out more slowly. 
The little congregation had dispersed ; but Sebastian 
waited in the doorway until Mr. Kinnaird should 
come out of the vestry 

It was by chance, as he cast his eyes once more 
up the church, that he caught sight of Rose. The 
fear was silenced, the doubt had vanished ; his 
heart beat more quickly as he drew a little 
further back into the shadow of the doorway 
and waited. 

She came slowly down the aisle — a tall, slight 
figure, in her long black dress, holding her Prayer- 
book clasped between her hands. Her eyes were 
raised, but they had the absent look of eyes which 
gaze at the invisible, and she did not see Sebastian. 
Perhaps it was partly the effect of her mourning, 
but it seemed to him that she was unusually pale, 
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and that the peace in her face, whilst it was more 
settled, was at the same time graver than it had 
been of old. 

He did not move until she was close beside him, 
and then he only made one step forward ; but she 
stopped and turned round at the movement 

There, in the doorway within the porch, with 
the empty church behind them, and the sunlight 
glancing upon them through the trees on the oppo- 
site side of the quiet road, they stood once again 
face to face. 

For an instant Rose had met his eyes, seen 
before her the face which had so often haunted her 
in her dreams ; and then it seemed that the sun 
was too dazzling to be borne, that the green branches 
were swaying up and down, that the ground upon 
which she stood was failing under her ; and she 
reached out her hand to steady herself against 
the wall, and dropped her book at Sebastian's 
feet. 

" Sebastian ! ** she said, with a half-uttered, in- 
voluntary cry. It was the first time, as he re- 
membered afterwards, that she had called him by 
his name. * 

" Yes, you are right," he said, rather unsteadily. 
"You have kept your promise not to forget me." 

" I did not know . . . Where have you ..." 
she said, collecting herself, but still incoherent 
from the suddenness of the shock. And at that 
moment George Kinnaird opened his vestry door 
and came out upon them, followed by a delinquent 
chorister. 

'* Why, Viner ! I did not know that you were 
coming back ! " he said, holding out his hand as if 
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he had parted from him a week before ; whilst the 
boy took advantage of the favourable circumstances 
to make his escape. 

His natural, ordinary greeting, perhaps, did more 
than anything else to restore Rose to herself. It is 
a powerful stimulus to self-control to see that the 
shock under which we are trembling and the crisis 
which has come upon us is nothing but an unim- 
portant every-day occurrence in the eyes of other 
people. She held out her hand for the Prayer- 
book, which Sebastian had picked up, and took it 
from him with a word of thanks. 

*' I see you have had trouble in the house," he 
said ; " but might I come some time ? " 

*' If you are staying on here, will you dine with 
me?" asked Mr. Kinnaird. He was not usually 
observant of other people; but he had perceived 
that Rose hesitated to answer, and imagined that, 
under present circumstances, she might find a diffi- 
culty in inviting anyone to the house. "Will you 
dine with me ? I have to go out afterwards ; but 
I daresay you will like to see my new mission 
chapel." 

At any other moment Rose would* have been 
amused at the confident supposition ; now she only 
knew that Sebastian had said he was remaining in 
the neighbourhood and would gratefully accept his 
invitation. 

" But I shall have time to walk home with you 
first, if you will let me," he had added, turning 
to her; and they had stepped out of the porch 
together. 

They walked up the road, talking as people 
talk after a long absence from each other, stating 
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bare facts without commentary or context. She 
told him of her grandmother's death and of the 
change in their plans : he spoke of the places he had 
visited and the things that he had seen. To both 
of them it seemed strange, and yet familiar, as if 
a piece of their past life was being lived over 
again, with the vivid unreality which belongs to a 
dream. 

" I will not come in now," he said, when they 
came to the gate ; " but I hope I may come another 
day." 

" Yes," she said, and smiled for the first time as 
she held out her hand. The smile was grave, but 
it had no sadness in it. In the first shock of the 
meeting, for a moment her courage had failed her; 
she had drawn back and faltered ; yet, as she 
walked down the lane with him once more, the 
very keenness of her recollections had told her that 
her old life was dead and buried. Even whilst she 
, listened and spoke to him she remembered that it 
was not thus she had been able to listen and speak 
to him of old. After that one involuntary excla- 
mation she had grown calm and still; not by 
strenuous battling holding down the passion and 
the pain ; but rising, as it were, above it, naturally, 
inevitably, into that untroubled region in which her 
spirit had of late habitually dwelt. 

So she smiled as she parted from him at the 
gate and went back into the house ; whilst Sebastian, 
turning away, felt as if the old days which he had 
left behind him were further off than ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was Sunday, and Rose Anstie was sitting alons 
in the garden at Lime House. It was nearly a weer 
since Sebastian Viner had come home, and she had 
only seen him once again after their first meeting. 

He had come when Mrs. Carey was present, and 
had spoken chiefly to her and to the children. To 
him the visit had been painful, making him feel 
more and more keenly the separation which his 
absence had wrought ; and yet he hardly knew 
where the change lay. Mrs. Carey was more cor- 
dial to .him than she had been accustomed to be ; 
the children had not altogether forgotten him : Rose 
was gentle and kind ; she listened to him with in- 
terest; she smiled when he seemed to demand it 
of her ; she was not more silent, hardly more grave, 
than he remembered her of old. No, he could not 
say where the change lay ; nevertheless, to him 
everything was changed, and he went away and did 
not return to Lime House. 

It was from others that Rose learnt that his 
dreams had been fulfilled, that his hopes had borne 
fruit. He had painted his pictures, and had become 
known in Rome as a promising artist His success 
brought her no triumph now, only a gentle satis- 
faction ; yet she could still be glad for him, though 
she stood apart. 
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She was not thinking of him, however, on this 
Sunday afternoon. On the next day she was to 
leave Lime House for ever. The rooms were already 
half dismantled, the boxes were standing in the hall, 
the curtains had been taken down from the windows, 
the books lay in heaps upon the table ready to be 
packed. The pretty little drawing-room had already 
a desolate look, though the sun streaming in through 
the windows did its best to make it cheerful. 

Early next morning the children were to be sent 
off to join their parents. Already they had been 
talking of their new home. 

" My papa says he will give me rabbits with pink 
eyes ; and you must not be too sorry, Auntie Rose, 
because perhaps I will send you one in a basket to 
keep — a little one that won't mind, you know ; or 
if that won't do, you can see them when you 
come to see us." Rose had borne it with heroic 
composure : yet a crushing misgiving had stolen 
into her heart. Would, indeed, the love and tender- 
ness of years be overbalanced by the possession of 
pink-eyed rabbits.? Was it true of children, as of 
rabbits, that though they were to leave their old 
homes for ever behind them, " when they were little 
they would not mind " .? 

For the last time she had knelt with her little 
charges at church, praying that she might yield 
them up willingly in obedience to a Higher Will; 
she had walked home with their hands in hers; she 
had heard them repeat their Sunday lessons and 
their hymns : now they had run away to the nursery, 
and she had forborne to follow their restless 
movements. 

Throughout that long, strange day of pain, she 
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had remained silent and tearless ; only it seemed 
as if she could bear it better, as if she could 
breathe more easily, out of doors. 

The sweet, old-fashioned garden lay before her, 
bathed in quiet sunshine. It alone remained un- 
altered and undisturbed. There had been a storm 
the night before, and the gravel- path was strewn 
with pink and white petals. The lilacs on the 
north side of the house were lifting up their re- 
freshed and flowery heads. Under the shade of the 
lime-trees, where Rose was sitting, the wind blew 
softly, bringing down to her the scent of their 
blossoms. 

All this she would leave behind her; but for the 
present at least it might help her to bear what must 
be borne. 

Mary came across the lawn presently with one of 
her brothers, and disappeared behind the hedge to 
examine into the state of the gooseberries in the 
strip of kitchen garden. 

Rose was conscious of their voices, now more, 
now less distinct, as they wandered about ; but she 
would not follow them. 

After some minutes, Mary began to speak em- 
phatically. " People always like their own papas 
and mammas best," Rose heard her say, as if in 
reply to some remark of Johnnie's. "They always 
must, for Maria says so. We couldn't always 
stay here with Auntie Rose, because she is going 
away too. Oh, look, Johnnie ! that little bush has 
such lots of fat beauties on it." The consideration 
of the fat beauties occupied them for some moments 
and then the talk began again — childish chatter 
about the new things that they were to sec, which 
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even whilst she felt herself to be unreasonable, cut 
their aunt to the heart. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards Bob came 
running up to her. Now at least she might have 
him with her for a few minutes, she thought ; but 
he began at once about what was apparently the 
most prominent idea in his mind. 

" May my Noah's Ark go, Auntie ? Maria says 
it is too big, and nearly all the legs are broken off 
the beasts ; but my Shem and Ham and Japhet 
are quite good. Couldn't they be packed with 
themselves } " 

" Yes, dear. Never mind them just now. Come 
and sit down here." 

" I can't, Aunt Rose ; not just now. I must tell 
Maria, because she wouldn't mind me. If you will 
stay here by yourself I will come back presently." 

He broke away again; and for the first time that 
day, when she was left alone, the tears filled her 
eyes. 

** You will stay by yourself." Yes, it must be so 
now, and throughout her life. It had not been said 
unkindly or heartlessly, only in haste ; nevertheless, 
it was quite true. It would not be so hard when 
the parting was over ; but thinking of the parting 
which was to come; of the days and years in that 
home, with its dear associations and treasured me- 
mories ; thinking of Laurie, who had loved her, and 
of the time when she had loved Sebastian ; with 
her composure overthrown, and her patient strength 
deserting her, she bowed her head in her hands, 
and shed burning, uncontrollable tears. 

It was thus that Sebastian Viner found her. He 
was sore and sad enough at heart. He had said to 
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himself that he would keep away from Lime House ; 
and then he had found that it was impossible. Once 
more, at least, he must go, even though Rose was 
changed, and never could be the same again. 

Casually, that day, he had heard of Etta 
Laugel's marriage. Her husband was a rich, pros- 
perous merchant ; he was said to be a kind man 
and she was happy with him. The report had sent 
Sebastian's thoughts back to his early passion. He 
could look upon it now as a thing of the past, with- 
out pain, without grief. With it, as he had thought, 
love had for ever died. 

Then what was this yearning which drew him to 
Lime House ? What was this bitterness which filled 
his soul } Why was Rose's look, as she first met 
him in the church porch, and drew back and dropped 
her book at his feet, so graven in his memory.^ Why 
did he recall again and again the tone in which she 
had then pronounced his name } 

A girl might have evaded the answer to all these 
questions ; Sebastian, hopeless as he was, could not 
refuse to accept it. He was hurt, and even some- 
what angry with Rose, as was natural to his despotic 
nature ; but he did not therefore attempt to conceal 
from himself the fact that he had learnt to love her 
— when or how he did not know. More in absence, 
it would have seemed, than in presence — more as 
a memory than as a reality — slowly and by degrees 
After storm and passion and despair, he had come 
back to the thought of her home as a haven of rest ; 
to the thought of her gentle, constant friendship as 
the refuge that was left to him. Now he found that 
this was no longer sufficient to him. Even if Rose 
had been what she once was to him, he would 
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still have asked for more; and she was not what 
she had been. 

"She is a saint upon earth," George Kinnaird 
had said to him that morning, with unusual enthu- 
siasm : and Sebastian had felt himself conscious of 
a wish that there might be more of the earth and 
less of the saint about her. 

The thought was in his mind as he came hastily 
through the gate into the atmosphere of Sunday calm 
which seemed to hang about the place, and finding 
the house empty, went out into the garden. 

There it was that he found her under the lime- 
trees, a boued-down figure, shedding at last those 
bitter tears of disappointment which, so long con- 
trolled, had flowed at last at a child's thoughtless 
Words. A* sensation of utter loneliness and profound 
discouragement had crept over her, and she was 
unable to combat it. Her fortitude was exhausted 
and her nerves unstrung. She was unconscious of 
Sebastian Viner*s presence, though he was now 
standing close beside her ; and Sebastian waited 
for a few moments before he spoke. 

He was moved, as he could not help being moved, 
by the sight of her pain ; and yet he felt a strange 
throb of joy at seeing the barrier of patient self- 
possession which had divided her from him thus 
broken down. She could no longer rest upon her 
own strength, or stand apart ; she was no longer 
raised above all human sympathy and help ; her 
tears had brought her nearer to him. Yet he drew 
back a little and waited, too generous to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

It was the rustle of the leafy branches, as he 
stirred them^ which made her look up. Slowly she 
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lifted up her head, and turned her pale face towards 
him. The calm and the resignation had been driven 
from it by the pressure of misery ; the grey ey^Sy 
still wet with tears, were full of piteous appeal, and 
her lips trembled as she tried to speak. 

" It is . . . nothing," she said, summoning up a faint 
smile. " It is only . . ." And there she stopped ; 
for the tears, when once let loose, were hard to 
suppress. 

" Won't you tell me what it is ? " said Sebastian, 
coming nearer and sitting down on the bench 
by her. 

How often they had sat there together in other 
days ! but she was too much absorbed by the 
present trouble to think of this now. 

" It does no good to complain," she said ; " and 
I knew it was coming ; only I suppose things always 
seem sudden ; and I did not know that it would 
hurt so much, or that I should not be able to bear 
it better. You know we go away to-morrow, and 
I have to part with the children . . ." Again her 
voice faltered, and she turned away that he might 
not see the tears. 

" Why did you not tell me before ? " cried 
Sebastian. Her tears sent a pang to his heart ; 
but she turned to hide them from him, and a fierce 
unreasonable movement of anger rose up at the 
same time within him. 

" Tell you ? " she said in her surprise ; " I 
thought you had heard of it; I do not know how- 
it was I did not tell you." 

" I will tell you why, Rose. It was because you 
imagined that you were beyond — above — all sym- 
pathy or help ; because you did not care that any- 
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one should know your pain or share in it ; because 
you were too proud to ask anyone to be sorry for 
you ; it is because you have buried your old life, 
and have forgotten that when we knew each other 
long ago I was not, as I am now, a stranger to 
you." He spoke with passionate rapidity, and then 
stopped abruptly, keeping his eyes upon her. 

The trouble was still in her face, but something 
of peace had come back to it, and his vehement 
reproach did nothing to disturb it. 

" You are not a stranger," she said gently ; and 
as they sat there together she held out one of her 
hands and put it .into his. At her soft touch he 
flushed and his heart beat quickly ; but a fear was 
pressing itself upon him more strongly every 
moment. The little friendly action seemed a sign 
of her complete unconsciousness, and of a tranquil 
confidence in him, which, even whilst he prized it, 
he could not but destroy. 

" Then why do you treat me as a stranger } 
Why do you not trust me } " 

If Rose had not been altogether preoccupied, she 
might have thought that this was truly a strange 
moment in which to indulge in indignation and 
personal reproaches. He had found her full of sad 
foreboding, overwhelmed by the prospect of in- 
evitable pain ; and he had not even attempted to 
give her the sympathy he accused her of rejecting. 
But she was too much perturbed and bewildered 
to remember this. 

*' I do not know what you want," she said ; and 
if she had not been so sad she might have been 
impatient. "I do not know why you ask me these 
questions. I really do not know what I am saying. 
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I love this old house so much, and I must leave it 
I have had those little children with me all their 
lives and they must go away, and I cannot think 
of anything else. Nobody else can care ; why 
should they ? Bobby is quite happy if he can take 
his Noah's Ark with him, and Johnnie only thinks 
of pink-eyed rabbits." And then, trying to smile, 
she burst again into half-hysterical tears. 

Sebastian, who could do nothing, got up and 
walked up and down in his desperation. If he 
had ever hated anyone from his heart, certainly 
at this moment he hated the little Ansties. He 
paced the walk, grinding the gravel beneath his 
feet, feeling that even the tranquil peacefulness 
around him was out of place, as if it too came 
between him and Rose. 

" I am very sorry ; I am very much ashamed," she 
said, when he came back to her after a few minutes ; 
and by that time she had conquered her tears and 
regained something of her usual composure ; " I 
did not think that I should have borne it so badly. 
Please do not tell Aunt Kate. I do not know how 
it was ; only you asked me so many questions." 

** And I have another question to ask. Shall it 
be now, or some other time.^" He spoke with 
forced composure ; he would not frighten or hurry 
her, though the desire burned within his heart to 
proclaim itself in words. 

" Now, if you like,'* she said ; as if she wished to 
make up to him for anything which might have 
seemed unkind, and to show him, at the same time, 
that she had regained her self-control. " I can 
hear it now." But he paused before he began to 
speak. 
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" Rose," he said at last, " you know what my 
life has been — how little it has deserved at your 
hands. Once you gave me your friendship ; now 
I ask something more. Do you know what that is } 
Look, and I will tell you. It is what I have already 
given to you. Leave your home behind you and 
come to me." 

A great surprise held her silent; but there was 
neither joy nor agitation mingled with it; the 
habitual calm which she had partially regained 
was not shaken, and her voice was distinct and 
steady when she spoke. 

" No, that would be impossible. You must not 
think of that again. I see you are sorry for me. 
It is very good of you, and you must not say that 
I do not look upon you as my friend — as my 
dearest friend," she said, and smiled. *' But I am 
not so weak nor so lonely as you imagine. All 
this will be over — after to-morrow." 

" To-morrow has nothing to do with it," he said. 
" Rose, can you not see that I am not thinking of 
you, but of myself } If only you could come to me I 
I cannot go away until you have said, ' I do not, 
I can never love you.' " 

Thinking of what those words would have been 
to her in other days; borne by the power of his 
voice and eager eyes away from the sense of present 
individual paiil, the regretful tears rose in her eyes ; 
but yet she was not conquered. 

" I cannot," she said pitifully ; " I cannot." She 
paused, but he did not move ; it seemed as if he 
could not take in her meaning or accept her 
answer. She must at all costs make it clear to 
him; she must force it upon his acceptance \ %\\^ 
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must resist now, whilst she was strong to resist, and 
end this for ever. Gazing directly at him with her 
sad, sincere eyes, without shrinking or faltering, at 
last she made her confession. 

" You do not believe me, but it is true. I cannot, 
and I will tell you why. It is because once I did 
love you — long ago. That is over now — quite over. 
Vou must see that it is true. I could not speak to 
you in this way if it were false. Do not be sorry for 
it ; it brought me pain, but that is also past. I have 
begun a new life, and I cannot go back. You cannot 
refuse to believe me." 

" If you can say it again I will believe you," he 
said. " If that is true, if it must be true for always, 
I will go away, and it shall be over ; but I will not 
go unless you can say it again. If I believe in you, 
you must also believe what I have told you. I 
cannot add any words ; when I have said I love 
you, I have said all that can be said. Think of that, 
think of the old days, and then say again that you 
cannot go back, and I will believe you." 

" I cannot . . ." she said ; but the words died 
away upon her lips. The flickering light played 
through the leafy branches over his face, resolute, 
and yet paled by a palpitating suspense; his voice 
was still sounding in her ears ; his eager eyes were 
upon her. The garden lay before her, bright and 
still ; the far-off sounds were merged into one con- 
tinuous murmur; the children's voices came to her 
from the nursery window; the familiar scent of the 
limes was in the air ; all was as it had been in those 
other days of which she had spoken ; even whilst she 
tried to say that they could not be recalled, uncon- 
sciously, involutvtanly, she had gone back to them. 
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Once more they were together ; the spring had 
come back in which she had loved Sebastian. 

" Rose," he said, " it is not true ; you cannot say 
it." And, smiling through her tears, she let him 
take her hands in his. 

" I shall come back, when I am big, to marry 
my Auntie Rose," cried Johnnie, when he came to 
call them in to tea, standing by Sebastian, not so 
absorbed by coming delights as to be altogether 
forgetful of consolations which it was in his power 
to offer. 

" But she has promised to marry me first," said 
Sebastian. 

They went back into the house across the lawn : 
the long afternoon shadows were lying upon it; the 
sun was setting behind the apple-trees ; Rose's long 
black dress swept the scattered laburnum blossoms 
as she walked ; the western light glowed on her 
sweet pale face as her eyes met Sebastian's and 
gave back his smile ; the bells were ringing — ringing 
joyfully away in the distance, as bells which peal 
for a marriage. 



THE END. 
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